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It is convenient sometimes to put old wine into new 
bottles, not with the object of improving it by the 
transfer, but ao that, when brought from its cellar and 
decanted, it may he more ready for the table. 

Something similar to this has been attempted in the 
following pages ; in other words, the writer has gone to 
sources of information mostly old and mouldy, and has 
dra;wn from them some account of the by-gone times 
and celebrities of Calcutta, with the view of putting it 
into an accessible form, unincumbered with details, and 
suitable for the majority of readers. 

The subjects thus dealt with a,re those which will 
always be historically associated with this city, and 
which, it may be presumed, all who come to India would 
wish to read about, or would be expected, to be reason- 
ably acquainted with. 

These papers lay no claim to commendation as regards 
their literary setting; several of them appeared from 
time to time in the Englishman with the object 
of interesting rather than instructing the general News- 
paper reader, and by the courteous permission of its 
proprietor they are collected and reproduced now with 
but little change from their ephemeral garb. 

The article on Madame Grand appears now for the 
first time, and it may be added that the account of the 
famous trial contained in it is derived from official and 
other records not before printed. 

The extracts from the aeries of private letters from 
the Governor-General to Mrs. Hastings are also now 
published for the tirst time. 
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Foot-note to pnge 264,] 
Lord Hahon, however, in his Hietory, Vol. VII, page 336, goea bo 
far as to name the othei gentleman with whom Hib. Grand was Baid to 
tiB.ve " returned to Earope aa the oompanion" when " forsaken" by 
Franoia, — vit., a Mr. William Macintosh ; and ha gives, in a foot-note, 
as his aathoritj for this etatement, an " unpubliahed bit^raphy of 
Jlr. Charles Macintosh, as quoted in the Quarterly Eeview, No. obtviL 
(Wc) page 70," ta which we have had no opportunity of referring. 

Lord Mahon seems to rely, however, in his alloaion to the Franois- 
Grand aflaii, alh^eCher on " Nioholls's ReoollactionB," as quoted by 
Ml. Impey. except where he of himself alleges that Mrs. Grand was 
'' a lady of Scottish birth, tlie wife of a Calcutta BaniBter." 
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ih^ Ihtfi iBli!. 



" We hare always thoDght it Btraage that while the hiator; of the 
Spanish Empire in Amerioa is familiarly known to ali the nations of 
EaiDpe, the ^eat actions of onr coantrjmen in the East ehould, even 
•mong oureelTea, eicite little intereat. 

"It might hare bean expected that every Englishman who takOB any 
intereat in any part of history, would be curious to tnow how a hand- 
fnl of his countrymen, separated from their home by an immense 
ocean. snbjngat«d in the course of a few yeaia one of the greatest 
Empires in the world. Yet, unless we greatly err, this subject is to 
most readers nob only insipid, but positively distost^fal." — Macavlay. 



The indifference thus reflected on by the historian is 
not confined to the English residing at home ; it also 
characterizes them when they come to live in India. 
But if the latter manifest a want of acquaintance with, 
or but little interest in, early Anglo-Indian history, 
the reason may partly be found in the circumstance 
that the majority of Europeans come to India for real 
hard work, and that, engrossed in the busy present 
they cannot concern themselves with the past. This, 
perhaps, is specially the case of those whose lot is cast 
in the large centres of commercial and ofBcial activity 
Speaking for our own city, where life is alwaysat high. 
pressure, the past seems almost of necessity to be a 
A 
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sealed book, which it would be unprofitable to open ; 
and the generation of the present goes on knowing or 
caring litUe of the generations which sojourned here 
before it. 

Still one would think that to those wearied with tlie 
routine of business, or with the conventional monotony 
of modem Calcutta life, it would be a relief to occasion- 
ally try and seek refuge iu a by-gone world, and in 
ita records to learn something of the social and political 
life of those who preceded lis. Such a retrospect, far 
from being profitless or dull, would, at least, enable us to 
take an intelligent interest in the many sites and scenes 
in our midst, which are intimately associated with 
memorable events and with the historic names of our 
own countrymen, and which we now daily pass by 
without even our curiosity being awakened, because we 
know 30 little of those who flourished or who faded 
here in the olden time. 

The twentieth of June is associated with an event 
which occurred in the infancy of this city, for which 
Calcutta will be for ever notorious. So ujiiversal is this 
notoriety that, perhaps, it is no exaggeration to say that 
the words " The Black Hole of Calcutta " have grown 
into a proverbial expression of comparison, peculiarly 
suggestive, among all English-speaking and European 
nations. 

The facts about the taking of Calcutta in 1756, and 
the tragedy in which it culminated, are of course known 
in a general way to most readers, and familiarly to the 
students of history ; still it may be worth while to retell, 
in the interest of the busy and the carious, a few of the 
leading events which led up to, attended on, and followed 
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the capture of their city, when struggling into growth ; 
to enter into one or two topographical details connecting 
old with modern sites, which may seem necessary for 
illustration, and to unbury a few of the half-foi^tten 
names of those actors who played their parts in the 
scenes, which chiefly conspired to stamp the main inci- 
dents with the notoriety attaching to them. 

It may be convenient to mention at once, so as to 
avoid the necessity of particularizing references while 
going on, that recourse shall be had, for facts, to the 
original contemporary authorities (first hand) on whom 
historians of the subject have relied ; by this means an 
opportunity may be afforded to the gleaner of picking 
up occasional details of circumstances which the histo- 
rian either omits as not essential to his narrative, or 
disposes of in general terms. 

The authorities alluded to are the Blue Book contaju- 
ing the report of the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, assembled in 1772 to enquire into the state 
of British affairs in the East Indies ; it gives the evidence 
of several who had been in Bengal daring the war; 
amongst others of Olive, and of Mr. Cooke, who ha<l 
been Secretary to tlie Governor and Council of Calcutta 
in 1756, and one of the survivors of the Black Hole. 
Public letters addressed to the Court of Directors from 
Fulta in 175S, and one from London in 1757, by J. Z. 
HolweU, the historian par exceUenee of the Black Hole. 
These letters were wiitten within two or three months 
after his imprisonment, when all the circumstances to 
which they related were recent, and when there was no 
lack of living testimony to controvert any statements 
which this most able writer may have put on record. 
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Orme, in his History of the War in Bengal, largely adopt- 
ed the recorded testimony of these two eye-wituesaes ; 
he himself was at Madras during the hostilities in Bengal, 
and we may attribute his vivid description of the defence 
and capture of Fort William, partly to his intimate 
knowledge of the locality, having previously lived for 
nine years in Calcutta, and to hia having had opportuni- 
ties of conversing with many wlio took uq active part ia 
the war. It was to the sagacity of Orme, the historian, 
that was due the selection of Clive for the commaDd 
of the military expedition to Bengal. Orme recognized 
the gravity of the crisis, and, in his place as Member of 
Council at Madras, he recommended that Clive (who was 
then governing at Cuddalore) should be summoned, and 
he insisted that he was the only man to depute to 
Bengal, with powera independent of the wretched fallen ■ 
Government there, and with a force as large as could 
possibly be got together. 

According to Holwell, the main and real object which 
the young Nawab, known to history as Suraj-a-Daula 
(who, as Orme shows, was the gi-and-nephew, not, as ia 
commonly stated, even by contemporary writers, the 
grandson of Alii Verdi Kh4n), had in attacking the 
English Settlements in Bengal, is made tolerably clear 
by the light of the " last discourse and council " which 
the Nawab gave his successor a few days before his 
death, as ascertained by Holwell, from what he pro- 
nounced " veiy good authority," very shortly after his 
release from con6nement at Murshidab^d : 

" My life," the old man ia reported to have said, "has been 
& life of war and stratagem. For what have I fought, for what 
have my councils tended, but to secure you, my son, a quiet 
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a to my Subadary J My fears for you have for many 
days robbed me of sleep. I perceived wbo had power to give 
you trouble after I am gone ; hence, keep in view the power 
the European nations have in the country. This fear I would 
also have freed you from if God bad lengthened my days. The 
work, my son, must now be ysurs, their wars and politics iD 
the Telenga country should keep yoii waking. On the pre- 
tence of private contests between their kii^, they have seized 
and divided the country of the king and the goods of hia 
people between them. Think not to weaken all three toge- 
ther. The power of the English is great. Reduce them first ; 
the others wilt give you little trouble when you have reduced 
them. Suffer them not, my son, to have fortifications or 
aoldiera. If you do the country is not yours." 

Consistently with this couosel, the yonng Suba, two 
months after his succession, and as yet blind to the 
-advantages of the Europeans trading in his province, 
and deaf to the remonstrances proceeding from commer- 
cial and otiier sources around him, took occasion to 
treacherously effect the surrender of Cossimbazar by 
seizing Mr. Watts, the official in charge, and detaining 
him a prisoner in his camp. Orders were then imme- 
diately issued to his generals to march with a large array 
to Calcutta, and so expeditiously were these carried out, 
that 50,000 men, with a heavy train of artillery at the 
hottest time of the year, reached Hughli on the seventh 
day from the commencement of the march, whence the 
immediate crossing was effected in an immense fleet of 
boats brought down or assembled there for the occasion. 

When Suraj-a-Daula set out for Calcutta, he, at the 
same time, sent parwannas to Chandernagor and Chin- 
surah with orders to them to provide and join him with 
ships, men, and ammunition to attack the English Settle- 
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ment by water, while he attacked it^by land. They 
refused, and, in consequence, their Forts were invested 
and a heavy sum demanded from each. The French got 
oflF with a promise of three and-a-ha!f lakhs of rupees 
(for which they managed to get the Dewan, Rai Dulub, to 
become security), and, it is said, an immediate supply of 
two hundred cheats of powder secretly crossed over by 
night. The Dutch were less fortunate ; four and-a-half 
lakhs were demanded from them, which they thought it 
best to pay, after having had some of the Suba's troops 
quartered on them for a day and-a-half, and after endur- 
ing many insults, amongst others that of having" a man 
stationed with an axe in his hands to cut down their 
flag-staff and colours." What little likelihood there was 
that this compliance on the part of the French and Dutch 
would divert the Nawab from his fixed intention of draw- 
ing the teeth and cutting the claws of all the Europeans 
in turn, may be gathered from the fact that one of bis 
earliest questions to Holwell, when brought into his 
presence after the capture of Fort William, was, " Will 
you all engage to join me against the French ? " 

The English, too, tried to make common cause with 
the other Europeans, and asked for help. " The Dutch 
declined giving us any," says John Cooke, " and the 
French only gasconaded with us by offeriug to join their 
force with ours, if we would quit our own settlement, 
and carry our garrison and effects up to Chandernagor." 

The surrender of Coasimbazar on the 2nd June, with- 
out striking a single blow in defence, was not known in 
Calcutta till the 7th; hence the time for preparation 
was pitifully short, but even the few hurried measures 
that were taken, were all in the wrong direction, and 
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■were characterized by aa utter vrant of knowledge of 
the very rudiments of military science on the part of 
the military advisers of the Ooverument. 

The whole available strength, ominously untrained, 
unprovided, and insufficient to start with, was wasted by 
being spread over several advanced posts; the chief of 
■which had to be abandoned owing to the heavy fire 
brought to bear from the neighbouring commanding 
buildings which we failed to hold. The best hope of a 
protracted holding out, lay in trusting to the Fort, badly 
adapted as it was for defence, in concentrating the gar- 
irison and Europeau iohabitahts within it, having first 
blown up or rendered untenable the numerous houses and 
buildings which overlooked it, and which, when our badly 
selected outposts were abandoned, were occupied by the 
enemy, who from thence poured a most destructive fire 
into the Fort, within which were a multitude of so- 
called "Portuguese," variously estimated at from two to six 
thousand, all huddled t<^ther, meu, women, and children, 
adding to the riot and confusion and alarm prevailing. 
These would not have been molested outside; but, calling 
themselves "black Christiana," they thronged to the 
Fort, and, as auch, were injudiciously admitted, to usey 
lessly hamper either defence or orderly retreat by the 
river. Proselytes to Christianity become suddenly nu- 
merous under these and allied circumstances. 

The result of this " tragedy of errors," as Hoi well calls 
the defence, was, that, on the evening of the first day 
(18th June), on which the enemy had surrounded the 
town, they were in possession of all the outposts on 
which the chief dependence had been placed, and had 
driven the British inside their Fort. On the 16th, the 
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enemy had tried to enter Calcutta to the northward, 
but, being warmly received by a battery at " Penin'a 
Point " (Chitpur), they liad turned ofl" eastwards towarda 
Dum-Dum, and from that direction, on the morning of 
the I8th, swarmed all round the town. 

Still it is hardly fair to assert, as Macaulay does, that 
. " the Fort was taken after a feeble resistance." Consi- 
dering the proved incapacity of the military leaders, 
and the almost entire ignorance even of the use of fire- 
arms on the part of the majority of the defenders, the 
wonder is that the resistance was as obstinate as it was. 
The main strength of the defence lay in the one hundred 
and seventy-four Europeans, counting the untrained 
militia, that had been hastily embodied, and the backbone 
of this latter were the " Factors " and " junior writers " 
to whose pluck and devotion Holwell pays this high 
tribute — " From the militia, about sixty-five, chiefly 
Europeans, entered as volunteers in the battalion (most 
of them your own covenanted servants), in whose just 
praise I can hardly say enough. They sustained every 
hardship of duty, greatly beyond the military them- 
selves, their address in the use of their arms was 
astonishing, the short time there was to train them 
considered, and, though their bravery may have been 
equalled, I am sure it has not been exceeded by any set 
of men whatsoever." The battery known as the eastern 
or centre (which stood three hundred yards from the 
Fort, opposite the Mayor's Court, the site of the present 
Scotch Church) was partly held by a detachment of the 
militia commanded by Holwell, and the fighting of it 
in a very exposed position was most dogged. So heavy 
was the fire on it from the points of vautf^e near, that 
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only the men necessary to work the guna were at last 
allowed to remain in it, the rest gob under cover in the 
Court-house, and took up the places from time to time 
of those who were shot down. At length Captain Clay- 
ton, the Military Officer in charge, directed Holwell to 
go to the Fort at five P.M. to report the state of things and 
get orders. Holwell returned with order to withdraw 
" and to spike up the cannon we could not bring off." 
The two other advanced batteries were also withdrawn 
at the same time, though thut to the north had successr 
fully repulsed the enemy, and that to the south had 
never been attacked at all. This latter stood at the 
corner of the old burial-ground in which St. John's 
Church was afterwards built, on the brink of a creek 
afterwards filled up, about where Hastings Street, 
Council House Street, and Government Place now meet. 
But the best proof of unflinching pei-severance in duty 
was shown when the exhausted remnant of the besieged 
fiercely maintained the defence of the Fort for two 
days after they had been deserted by the Chief Civil and 
, Military authorities. 

As this is the first and only instance in the history of 
British India in which those bearing the names of 
Englishmen, and placed in a conspicuous position in a 
time of war, set an example of cowardice, desei'tion, and 
inhumanity in leaving comrades to their fate, it will be 
as well in a few extracts to let the eye-witnesses speak 
to the facts. 

It may be premised that, on the evening and night of 
the 18th, the Fort was pronounced untenable, and a 
general retreat on the following night by the river was 
judged the most eligible step, — all the ladies, Portuguese 

li, . : A-oogIc 
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women, and unnecessary people being first embarked 
during the niglit and all the coming day, the 19th : 

"Unluckily," sajB Mr. Cook, "no orders relating to the 
intended general retreat bitd been published, and as the reso- 
lution of retreating was known by the whole garrison by 
report, without the method which had been planned for putting 
it in execution, many of the iuhabitanta imagined everybody 
was to shift for himself, and endeavour to get on board such 
vessel as he conveniently could. Upon this presumption 
several left the Factory and made their retreat to the ships. 
. , . , To add to the general confusion between nine and 
ten (a.u.) the Dodalay, on board of which ship were Messrs. 
Manningham and Frankland, weighed her anchor and drop- 
ped down to Surmans' Gnrdeus (about the site of modern 
'Oooly Bazaar or Hastings'). This ill-judged circumstance 
occasioned all the uproar and misfortune that followed, for the 
moment it was observed many of the gentlemen on shore (who 
perhaps never dreamed of leaving the Factory till everybody 
did) immediately jumped into such boats as were at the Factory 
stairs, and rowed to the ships. Amongst those who left the 
Factory in this unaccountable manner were Mr. Drake (the 
. Governor), Mr. Macket, Captain Commandant Minchin, and 
Captain Grant. In less than quarter of an hour those who 
persevered in defending the Fort, found themselves abandoned 
by all the seniors of Council and the principal military officers, 
and had the mortification likewise to see themselves deprived 
of the means of retreating by the desertion of the ships and 
boats." 

Messrs. Manningham and Frankland, it seems, em- 
barked on board the Dodalay on the evening of the 
18th, having "tendered themselves" for the duty of 
assisting in the embarkation of some of the European 
women ; thence they refused to 'return and join the 
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Conncil on the night of the 18th, "though more than 
once summoned to it by your President : " 

" Aa sooQ as it was known the Governor had left the Factory, 
the gate towards the river was immediately locked to prevent 
any farther deBertion ; and the general voice of the garrison 
cailed for Mr. Holwell to take the charge of their defence 
upon him. A ootmcil beiug hastily surauioned, Mr. Pearkes, 
the senior then on shore, waived his right to the Government 
iu favor of Mr. Holwell, who thereupon acted in all respects aa 
Commander-in-Chief, and exerted his utmost to encourage 
everyone. Signals were now thrown out from every part 
of the Fort for the ehipa to come up again to their station, in 
hopes they would have reflected (after the first impulse of 
their panic was over) how cruel, as well aa shameful, it was to 
leave their countrymen to the mercy of a barbarous enemy ; 
and for that reason we made no doubt they would have attempt- 
ed to bover the retreat of those left behind, now they had 
secured their owu ; but wo deceived ourselves and there never 
was a single effort made in the two days the Fort held out 
after their desertioii, to send a boat or vessel to bring off any 
port of the garrison. All the 19tb, the enemy pushed ou 
their attack with great vigor, and having possessed themselves 
of the Church, not thirty or forty yards from the east curtain 
of the Fort (the first Church stood on the site of the western 
end of present Writers' Buildings), they galled the garrison in a 
terrible manner, and killed and wounded a prodigious number. 
In order to prevent this havoc aa much as possible, we got up a 
quantity of broadcloth in bales with which we made traverses 
along the curtains and bastions ; we fixed up likewise some 
bales of cotton against the parapets (which were veiy thin 
abd of brickwork only) to resist the cannon-balls, and did 
everything in our power to baffle their attempt and hold out, 
if possible, till the PHitce George (a oompany's ship employed 
in the couqtry) could drop down low enough to give us on 
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opportanity of getting on board. This ship had, in the com- 
mencement of hoatilitiea (on the 16th), been ordered up to 
Perrin'a to asaist that redoubt in case the enemy mode a 
second attack; but after they wheeled their army round 
towards Dumdiimma, the party at that post was withdrawn 
as no longer neceasary, and the Prince George directed to 
fall down to her station, opposite the south-east bastion of 
the Fort. She was in sight about noon of the 19th, and 
waa now the only glimmering of hope left us to escape 
falling into the hands of the Moors, Our situation and 
distress was therefore communicated to the commander of 
her (Thomas Hague), and he positively directed to bring 
his ship as near the Fort as he could, without loss of 
time. These instructions were transmitted on board by the 
hands of Messrs. Pearkes and Lewis, and we began now to 
entertain some expectation of making a general retreat, not- 
withstanding what had happened in the morning ; but it was 
otherwise determined by Providence, for, by some strange fata- 
lity, the -Prince George ran aground a little above the Factory 
(owing to the pilot's misconduct, who lost his presence of 
mind) and was never after got off. 

"The enemy suspended their attack as usual when it grew 
dark ; but the night was not leas dreadful on that account. 
The Company's house, Mr. Cruttenden's, Mr. Nixon's, Doctor 
Enox's, and the marine yard were now iu flames, and exhibited 
a spectacle of unspeakable terror. We were surrounded on 
all sides by the Nawab's forces which made a retreat by land 
impracticable ; and wo had not even tbe shadow of a prospect 
to effect a retreat by water after the Prirux George run 
aground. 

" On the first appearance of dawn of the 20th Juno the 
besiegers renewed their cannonading — they pushed the siege 
this morning with much more warmth and vigour than ever 
they had done," &c., &a.—{Cooi^s Emdence.) 
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Here are a few esbracts from Holwell's account of the 
same traoBacfcions, which will show that whatever ez- 
cusas may have been urged (and of course they were 
varied and numerous) for the first flight, there was no- 
thing to palliate the non-return of the men ; even a few 
of the vessels and boats might have come back on the 
flood and anchored safely under the guns of the Fort : 

" Your President, with the rest of the ships, vessels, and 
bo&ta followed them" H. t., Messrs. M. and F.) the 19th about 
nine ia the forenoon ; they lay in sight of our Port and flag fly- 
ing until the 20tb. About eleven in the forenoon they saw the 
St, Qwrge, our last reaonrce, was agroucd, and could not come 
down to our succour, and heard us engaged with the enemy 
during all this period. They knew tho desperate state they 
had left and abandoned us iu without all possibility or means of 
escape or retreat ; and this their own doing. They were sensi- 
ble we had not ammunition to defend the Fort two days, or if 
we had, that our strength with continued &tigue, watching, and 
action was exhausted, aod that we were reduced to the wretched 
alternatives of either saorifioing our lives by resolving to die 
sword in hand, or surrender ourselves to an enraged and mer- 
ciless enemy ; and yet neither ships, vessels or boats were 
sent to favour our retreat, enquire what was our fate, or 
. whether we existed or had perished, 

" A single sloop or boat sent up on the night of the 19th 
might have hailed us from the bastions without risk, even if 
the place had been in possession of the enemy, the contrary 
of which they would have been ascertained of, and the fleet 
might have moved up that night. This motion would have 
put fresh spirits into us and given dismay to the enemy already 
not a little disheartened by the numbers slain in the day when 
dislodged from the houses round us. Had the ships moved up 
and our forces reunited and part of the ammunition on board 
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them been disembarked for the service of the Fort, the Suba 
might at last have been obliged to retreat with his army, or 
at worst, the effects might have been shipped off the 20th 
even in the face of the enemy, without their having power to 
obstruct it, and a general retreat made of the whole garrison, 
as glnriouB to ourselves, all circumstance considered, as a victory 
■would have been. The gentlemen would then have found a 
plan ready formed to the minutest ciroumstanooa for a general 
retreat that would have been attended with no disorder, confu- 
sion or difficulty if proper resolution and command had appeared. 
Had your President, as was incumbent on him, hoisted his flag 
on board the Dodalay, of which he was likewise part owner, and 
moved up even on the 20th, not a man or vessel but would 
have followed him, and he would then have been early enough 
to have given a new face to things ; but in place of that he 
rendered himself totally ineicusable by not only quitting ns 
himself, but in telling others, and amongst them gome of the 
officers of the militia then on board the Dodcday, that the 
retreat was general, thereby cooling the resolutions and en- 
deavours of those who were returning to us, and had never 
once entertained a thought of quitting the Fort." Elsewhere 
Holwell says : — '■ Had we been joined in our councils, and the 
ships continued under the protection of our guns, or been 
brought back, and any, the least command exerted, we had it 
in our power to leave the Suba the bare walls of your Fort 
only without a gun in it that would have been of any nse to 
him, or injury to us or the shipping." 

One of the excuses assigned for their not coming 
back was because (matchless argument in the mouths of 
officers deserting their men, of soldiers or sailors aban- 
doning their comrades) " Captain Young, Commander 
of the Dodalay, represented it as a dangerous attempt ! ! " 

It is stated in a very early number of the Calcutta 
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Review by a writer, who, we remember, touches on this 
episode, but does not, we thiok, give his authority, that 
an excuse alleged in mitigation of the poltroonery of 
Roger Drake, the Governor, was that he was a Quaker, 
and therefore, as a man of peace, got out of the sight 
of bloodshed, &c., &;c. 

The same writer adds, that Voltaire recognized in 
these conscientious scruples an explanation of tlie be- 
trayal of his trust; from all which it may be inferred 
how hard pushed his apologists were. 

Incredible as it may seem to-day, the deserters do not 
appear to have been called to account by tiie Home 
Government ; Manningham, Frankland, and Macket are 
even promoted in Council, in a Despatch dated 11th 
April 1758. Drake's name does not appear as Governor 
in any despatch sent oat after the news of the taking 
of Calcutta may have reached England. He was asso- 
ciated, however, under orders from home, as one of a 
Select Committee with Clive and two others. What a 
yea-nay-thing he appeared to that man of action may 
be gathered from his Lordship's evidence before the Par- 
liamentary Committee, viz. : " It was taken into con- 
sideration by the Committee whether they should under- 
take the attack of Chandernagor at the risk of displeas- 
ing the Nawab and having his army to encounter, Mr. 
Drake gave an opinion that no body could make any- 
thing of," " We voted," adds Clive, " Mr. Drake's no 
opinion at all." 

The 8nal capture of the Fort is described by some 
writers as a surrender of it by Holwell, but this does 
not exactly convey what the principal actor himself 
reported to his honourable masters, viz., — It would seem 
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tliat, by noon of the 20th, of the one hundred and 
seventy men left after the desertion, twenty-five had 
been killed, and about twice as many been wounded, 
owing nkaiiily to an attempt of the enemy to carry the 
northern curtain by escalade, under the support of a 
heavy musketry fire from a remnant of Mr. Cruttenden'e 
house (present Bonded "Warehouse). All were exhjiust- 
ed, and (according to some) many of the lower ranks 
were under the influence of arrack. 

Qreat pressure had been put on Holwell to make 
overtures to the enemy for a cessation of hostilities, 
pending the aacertaioing of the pleasure of the Suba. 
He strongly opposed this as futile ; however, to quiet 
his own people, he caused letters to be thrown over 
addressed to two of the Suba's Generals, explaining that 
the defence of the Foi-t was persisted in in preservation 
of life and honour. By this, too, he hoped to gain 
time to put in execution a scheme of forcing a reti-eat 
that night through the southern barrier by the river 
side, and of marching to the cover of the ships lying at 
Hastings. This, he says, they meditated, " having no 
dependence on the clemency of the enemy we had to 
deal with." 

For more than two hours after the repulse of the 
northern attack, the enemy disappeared, but about 
four P. M, word was brought Holwell that a man was ad- 
vancing with a flag, and calling out to cease firing, and 
offering quarter in case of surrender. It was hastily 
f^reed that this should be answered by the show of a 
flag of truce on our side, with which Holwell repaired 
to the S. £. bastion. Soon afterwards " multitudes of 
the enemy came out of their hidingplacea round as, and 

i);v..iiA.ooi^lc 
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flocked under the walla." In answer to Holwell, one of 
the enemy's officers called out that the Suba was there, 
and his pleasure was that we should strike our colours 
and surrender. Before Holwell could reply, Mr. Baillie, 
who was standing by him, was wounded, and an attempt 
was simultaneously made to force the S. W, barrier and 
the eastern gate. A gun was brought to bear on the 
latter, and the enemy ordered to withdraw, which tliey 
did, the flag of truce was taken down, and Holwell 
" hastened to the parade to issue orders for a general 
discharge of our cannon and small arms." *' The moment 
I arrived there Captaiu Dickson (who now commands 
the 'Lively' Orabb, at present in your service), and just 
after him Ensign Walcot, came runoiog to raeand told 
me the western gate was forced by our own people and 
betrayed." About twenty of the garrison got out at the 
same time, and endeavoured to escape by the river bauk. 
This was the end. " The Moors " swarmed iu and plant- 
ed their colours on the bastions. They refrained from 
bloodshed, but took to looting instead, depriving the 
gentlemen of their watches, buckles, and any valuables 
they had about them. To the first Jamadar who scaled 
the S. W. bastion, Holwell delivered his pistols, and 
was told to instantly order the British colours to be cut 
down. This he refused to do, saying that, as masters 
of the Fort, they might order it themselves. His sword 
was demanded then, but this he declined to give unless 
in the presence of the Suba. With this object he was 
conducted round the ramparts till they came opposite to 
where Suraj-a-Daula was outside. Holwell salaamed to 
him from the rampart, and then delivered liia sword to 
the Jamadar. The Suba returned the salaam from his 
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litter, and then moved round by the northern curtain 
and entered the Fort by the small river gate. Hia 
younger brother was with him. Hoiwell " had three 
interviews with him that evening, one in Durbar." At 
first he " expressed much resentment at our presump- 
tion in defending the Fort i^ainst hia army with so 
few men, asked why I did not run away with my 
Governor, &c., &;c., and seemed much disappointed and 
dissatisfied at the sum found in the treasury ; asked me 
many questions on this subject, and on the conclusion 
he assured me on the word of a soldier that no harm 
should come to me, which he repeated more than once." 
With reference to this promise, it is not, we believe, 
disputed that the Suba had nothing to do with the 
infringement of it. The subsequent treatment which the 
prisonera were subjected to, was the work of ignorantand 
brutal subordinates, and the most that can be laid to the 
charge of the Nawab in connection with this, is that he 
took no active part in seeing his promise carried out ; 
and that he showed no concern whatever on learning, 
the next morning, the terrible sufferings of his captives 
during the previous night. His narrow mind was sim- 
ply occupied in appraising the plunder that had fallen 
into his clutches, and giving vent to his vexation and 
disappointment at its being so much below the exag- 
gerated amount that his greedy imagination had ex- 
pected. Mr. Secretary Cooke, in his evidence, says dis- 
tinctly : — " Between six and seven Surajah Dowlah left 
the Fort, the charge whereof was given to Manick 
Chund as Governor," and, considering that flames were 
all around, and that the interior of the Fort must have 
been like a chamel house, it is most probable that he 
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Spent the sviltry night at the camp, near Omichund's 
Garden at the Mahratta Ditch (the modern Hakee Ba- 
gan). It is difficult, however, to reconcile his absence 
from the Foi^ with the message which was brought 
back to Holwell when imploring for another prison for 
himself and hia gasping companions, vut., " that it could 
not be done but by the Suba's order, and that do 
one dared awake him," Tliis answer, however, might 
easily have been given without the messenger having 
really ascertained who was the chief authority at hand. 
Macaulay, in one of his characteristic amplifications, 
says : — " The Nawab had slept off his debauch, and per- 
mitted the door to be opened." There is not a shadow 
of evidence to show that this lad of eighteen had been 
indulging in debauch during the night ; indeed, the 
early hour, daybreak, which Macaulay assigns to his 
waking and proceeding to business, is opposed to this 
idea. 

The handing over of Holwell and three more of the 
survivors of the Black Hole to the custody of Meer 
Muddau (General of the Household Troops) while he 
.set the rest at liberty, was due to the false conviction 
that there was buried treasure* in the Fort, the discovery 

■ Wlen Holwell came oat of the cell, he lay on the grass ontside 
the Tenkndah, but was qnickl; sammoaed from there to attend the 
Saba, to whom he was led by raen snpportia^ him under each aim. 
On Mb way a frieadlj Jemadar told him to make a full oonfessioa 
as to where the treasure was secreted, or be would be " shot oS from 
the month ot a CBonon.'' The Suba, on finding him unable to apeak 
from exhaEubion and from his tong'ue being parobed, ordered him 
water and " a large folio volume " (no doubt one of the warehouBO 
ledgers), which la; on a heap of plunder, to be placed for him to sit 
on. WhoQ he was led away aftev disavowing all knowledge of con- 
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of which his advisers suggested might be extorted from 
them. Of the extreme brutality of the treatment suf- 
fered by those four gentlemen on their agonizing jour- 
ney* to MurshidflMd, the Nawab knew nothing till 
afterwards ; and when he himself reached Hughli, 
where he released Watts and Collet, on his return from 
Calcutta to his capital, he enquired for Holwell and his 
fellow-prisoners, and expressed anger at their having 
been sent to Murshid&b&d. Soon after his arrival 
there, when the prisoners managed to attract his notice 
as be passed by in his palankin, he seems to have but 
juat recalled their existence, and he at once ordered 
them their liberty, directing at the same time that, 
when their irons were cut off, they were to be conducted 
wherever they chose to go, and that care was to be 
taken that they suffered no trouble or insult. And 
even when pressure had been put on him by his courtiera 
to detain Holwell, and hand him over to Manick Ohand 
to be " squeezed " on the plea that he must be able to 
procure money, the young Nawab replied, "It may be ; 

caaled monej, one of the gnsfds had a large Maiiratta battle-axe, 
with the edge tamed towards the prisonei. Cooke who saw Holwell 
thtis escorted, erroneonslj supposed and grave ont that ha was gxting- 
to ezeoQtioa. What a Boeue in its infancj for Imperial Calcutta to 
look back on I 

* This joamej laeted over a fortnight ; the prisonere were con- 
Tejed io a leaky boat, with no shelter over them by day or night. 
Tbej lay on bamboos, and were often halt immersed in water. Their 
food was rice, and the water alonRside. Their bodies were coTBrsd 
with large painful boils, as was the cose with alt those who entvived 
the Black Hole ; in this conditioa they were heavUy ironed. Hol- 
well, though in extreme pain himself, was obliged to tend and feed 
his still more helpless companions. On arrival at Haishidib&d, 
they were led in chains throngh the crowded City. 
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if he has anything left, let him keep it ; his sufferings 
have heen great ; he shall have his liberty." 

Suraj-a-Dftula's short life was fruitful in vice and 
crime. Writers have dwelt on these, and have kept out 
of sight the few good acta which might fairly he shown, 
not in exculpation, hut in mitigation of damages. So 
true is it that " men's evil manners Live in brass ; their 
virtues we write in water." 

Everyone who has occasion to allude even casually 
to this journey of Holwell and his three companions 
(Messrs. Court, Burdet, and Ensign Walcot) in fetters to. 
Murahidiib^, by water, after their wonderful survival 
of the Black Hole, should go out of his way to remind 
English readers of the extreme kindness shown to our 
countrymen in their great misery, by the Chiefs of the 
French and Dutch Factories. No apology, therefore, is 
offered for the insertion of an extract or two chronicling 
this, before dealing with some sites in old Fort William : 

" On the ?th July, early in the morning, we came in sight 
of tbe French Factory (Cosaii]ibH.zar). I had a letter prepared 
for M, Law, the Chief. On the receipt of my letter, M. Law, 
with much politeness and humanity, came down to the water 
side and remained near an hour with ua. He gave the Shaik 
a genteel present for his civilities, and offered him a consider- 
able reward and security if he would permit ua to laud for aa 
hour's refreshment : but he replied, his head would pay for 
the indulgence. After M. Law had given us a supply of 
cloatha, linen, provisions, liquors, and cash, we left bis Fac- 
tory with grateful hearts and compliments. .... 

"During our residence here (Moorahedabad) we experienced 
every act of humanity and friendship from Mons. Law and 
Ifyoheer Vemet, the French and Dutch Chief of Cossimbazar, 

II, ...iiAioo'^lc 
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who left no lueans unessayed to procure our releaee. Onr pro- 
TJaioiia were regularly sent us from the Dutch TaaJcsal [mint} 
in Coriemabad, and we were dtuly visited by Messrs. Ross and 
Ekatone, the chief and second there, and indeed received such 
instances of commfseratioa and affection from Mynheer Koss 
as will ever claim my most grateful remembrance. 

" The whole body of Armenian merchants too were most 
kind and friendly to us, particularly Aga Manuel Satoon, We 
were not a little indebted to the obliging good-natnred be- 
haviour of Messrs. (Warren) EastiDgs and Chambers, who 
gave us as much of their company as they could. They had 
obtained their liberty by the French and Butch Chiefs becom- 
ing bail for their appearance. This security was often tender- 
ed for us, but witbout effect." 

The question is occasionally asked in the local news- 
papers, chiefly, we believe, by casual visitors, " Where 
was the Black Hole ? " and answers more or lees conjec- 
tural are given from time to time; yet, though the Black 
Hole itself was improved away years ago, there should 
be little difficulty in pointing out its approximate site, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of what still remains 
of the old Fort. 

Dr. Chevers, we remember, made this pretty clear in 
an interesting contribution on the subject, a good many- 
years ago, to we forget what periodical or newspaper. 

Following mainly the description by Orme and the 
maps of the time, it may be said that the first Fort 
William (built at the close of the 17th Century) lay be- 
tween a street called Tankshall Street (now Coila Ghat) 
on the south, and Fort Ghat Street (Fairlie Place) on the 
north ; its western side fronted the river, and its eastern 
faced what was long known as Old Foii Street, now 
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Dalhonsie Square, West. The east and west sides were 
of equal measurement, and much longer than the north 
and south sides, the south side being somewhat longer 
thau the north. The main gate of the Fort projected 
from the eastern cui-tain, and one standing in it would 
look up what was then called the avenue leading to the 
eastward, now Dalhousie Square, North, Lall Bazar, etc. 
A little less than half the Fort fronted the Lall Bagh. 

What the inner construction of the Fort was, may be 
guessed at by any one entering a gate to the north of 
the Post Office and waiking down, after a turn to his 
left, towards the river ; on his right he will see what at 
first glance seems to be a double row of arches support- 
ed on short powerful and shapely columns, and facing 
him a portion of a broken wall, on which, and apparent- 
ly on some of the arches, stands a house, now, we believe, 
occupied by the Postmaster. 

Until lately the jutting out wall showed its rugged 
fracture, but recently, this end has been squared off with 
new iH^cks, and it as well the little columns and arches 
near, have been plastered over, thus concealing the small 
neat, original brickwork. 

The wall is what remains of the southern curtain of 
the Fort ; it is about nine feet thick. The arches and 
columns constitute the ' piazza ' of the old descriptioDS. 
They are still in perfect preservation ; the arches are 
about ten feet wide, the columns about four feet in dia- , 
meter. There are about a dozen of the arches remaining. 
When one enters the cloister-lilie area, it may be seen 
that the inner nrches have been filled up, otherwise one 
could see through them into what was the interior of the 
Fort, i. e, the courtyard and parade. 
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The piazza, as now seen on the sonth side, is. about 
twenty feet wide, and went in all probability round the 
Fort, as did a range of buildings used as godowns or 
warehouses, lying between the piazza and the outer 
wall, having very little air and light admitted into 
them through the piazza, which looked into the central 
open space of the Fort. The depth of the warehouses, 
i.e., from the curtain wall behind tbem to the piazza, was 
about fourteen feet, aud those that adjoined the eastern 
wall were used as barracks. 

" On each side of the eastern gate," says Orme, " ex- 
tended a range of chambers adjoining to the curtain, and 
before the chambers ii veranda or open gallery; it was of 
arched masonry and intended to shelter the soldiers from 
the sun and rain, bufbeing low, almost totally obstructed 
the chambers behind them from the light and air." These 
were the ban-acbs which, according to Hoi well, "were 
open to the west by arches and a amull parapet wall 
corresponding to the arches of the veranda without." 

If this was the accommodation pro\'ided for the good, 
well behaved soldiers in those days, how did the trouble- 
some refractory ones fare ? The Black Hole prison was 
at the south end of those barracks, i.e., it -was cut ofE of 
tbem by a wall containing a door opening inwards, and 
was provided with two small baned windows which were 
made by bricking up a portion of two of the series of 
arches which the Black Hole had in common with the 
rest of the barracks. At the end of it was the east end 
of the southern wall ; at the back was the dead eastern 
wall ; in front the all but occluded arches (barred), on 
the north the interposed partition wall containing the 
door, through which the unfortunate soldier was run in. 
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to be placed in the stocks, when maddened perhaps to 
msabordiaation by the heat, the darkaess, aud the mos- 
quitoes, his constant compauious in the barracks proper. 

A close and darkened cell of some kind was at the time 
an appendage of every British barrack. It was supposed 
to aid in the maintaining of discipline. As a means of 
pauishment it was highly objectionable ia any climate, 
but the importation of such a piece of Western barbarity 
into a country so peculiarly unsuited for it as India was 
inconceivably stupid and brutal. All that can be said 
for it is, that it was an ofishoot of the ignorantly inhu- 
man prison arrangements prevalent in England prior to 
the great jail reformation. 

As regards the dimensions of this prison, Orme says it 
was " a room not twenty feet square." Holwell calls it 
" a cube of about eighteen feet," but John Cooke parti- 
cularizes more, and says it was about eighteen feet long 
and fourteen feet wide. It was obtained, therefore, by 
partitioning off eighteen feet from the southern end of 
the barracks, and its width was the distance frpm the 
dead wall behind (east of) it, to the axches iu front look- 
ing westtrard, the windows in which afforded the only 
means for the ingress of air. Along the ea.'^tem side of 
this room, as of the barracks also, ran a platform three 
feet from the floor and six feet wide. 

The Black Hole therefore was in proximity to the 
south-east bastion on which Holwell stood with the flag of 
truce, and from which he hastened to urge a flnal rally. 
The portion of the southern curtain still standing must 
have been close to the corresponding south-west bastion 
which the Jemadar scaled who ordered the colours to be 
cat down. Taking, therefore, the line given us by the 
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remnant of the aouthem wall, and remembering that it was 
one hundred and thirty yards long, and that its junction 
with the eastern curtain (which was two hundred and 
ten yards long) indicates pretty closely the site of the 
Black Hole, we cannot be far wrong iu placing this about 
the northern end of the entrance to the present Post Office, 
We doubt that there are any other data available which 
would enable us to fix it with closer approximation. It 
was, we think. Dr. Chevers who suggested, in the paper 
already alluded to, that a very good idea of the Black 
Hole may be derived from a visit to an existing apart- 
ment in the ruins of the old Fort, into the formation of 
which the remnant of the outer southern wall enters. 
This room is quite open on one side (the eastern) and 
quite closed on two, while in front of it is the weatera 
end of the remainiug piazza. In width, that is, &om the 
curtain to the pillar and arch, it shows the correaponditig 
measurement of the Bla^k Hole. In fact, if the open aide 
were provided with a wall containing a door, and if the 
two arphes in front (or rather the arch and-a-half which 
would be comprised in eighteen feet) were partly bricked 
up and furnished with barred openings, there would be 
as accurate a model as one could have of the Black Hole, 
bearing in mind that the actual prison adjoined the other 
(eastern) end of the southern curtain. 

The occupants of this room and of the large portion 
of the piazza stUl to be seen were (on the evening of the 
capture) in such close vicinity to the Black Hole prison 
that they must have had full cognizance of the tn^edy 
being enacted a few yards off. 

They must have heard, above the general uproar, the 
implorings for air and water, and at last fur even death 

li, ,.: A-oogIc 
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tself in some leas lingering and less terrible form. They 
must have seen the lights held np to the windows by the 
guards without, while water was supplied to those 
within, partly in pity, partly to gratify the malignant 
curiosity of seeiog the frenzied struggles for the few 
mouthfuls that could reach the crowd, in the hats thruet 
through the bars by those in the outer ranks ; and when 
the moiTiing dawned they could have seen the bringing 
out of the twenty-three surviving victims of that " great 
crime, memorable for its singular atrocity — memorable 
for the tremendous retribution by which it was followed." 

The question of course arises — How a body of men 
numbering one huodred and forty-five (a good many of 
whom, however, were wounded) consented to be packed 
into a den, the obvious result of which must be suffoca- 
tion ? In explanation for those who have forgotten the 
facts, the following may be extracted from Holwell's 
account, which appeared originally in a letter to a friend, 
who was familiar with all the structural and other details 
of the Fort ; hence there was no necessity for tlie writer 
to he as precise as we should like about the relative 
positions of the various localities named : 

" As sooa as it was dark, we were all, without distinction, 
directed by the guard over ua to collect ourselves in one body 
aud sit down quietly under tbe arched veranda or piazza, to 
the west of the Black Hols prison, and the barracks to the left 
of tbe court of guard : besides the guard over us, another was 
placed at the foot of tbe stEurs at the south end of this veranda, 
leading up to the south-east bastion, to prevent any of us 
escaping that way. 

" On the parade (where you will remember the two* twenty- 
four pounders stood) were also drawn up about four or five 

,i. . : A-oogIc 
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hundred gun-meii with lighted mEitohes. We 

observed part of the guard drawn up on the parade advance to 
OS with the ofBcere who had heea viewing the rooms. They 
ordered as all to riae and go into the bturackB to the left of 
the oourt of guard. lu we went most readily, &nd were 
pleasing ourselves with the prospect of passii^ a oomfortable 
uight on the platform, little dreaming of the infernal apart- 
ment in reserve for us. For we were no sooner all within the 
barracks, than the guard advanced to the inner arches and 
parapet wall, and, with their muskets presented, ordered us to 
go into the room at the southernmost end of the barracks, 
commonly called the Black Hole prison : whilst others from 
the court of guard, with clubs and drawn scymitars, pressed 
upon those of us next to them. This stroke was so sudden, so 
unexpected, and the throng and pressure so great upon us 
next the door of the Black Hole prison, there was no resisting it, 
hut like one agitated wave impelling another, we were obliged 
to give way and enter : the rest followed like a torrent, few 
amongst us, the soldiers excepted, having the least idea of the 
dimensions or nature of a place we had never seen ; for if we 
had, we should at all events have rushed upon the guard, 
and been, as the lesser evil, by our own choice cut to pieces." 

It would serve no useful end to recall in any detail 
the sufferings of the victims of the Black Hole. Those 
curious in such matters can find in Holweil's Narrative 
a minute account of the ten hours' incarceration. " No- 
thing in history or fiction approaches the horrors which 
were recounted by the few survivors of that night." A 
few passages, however, may be extracted mainly with 
the object (which we have endeavoured to keep in view 
throughout) of showing what good stufi was in the 
Englishmea who stuck to their trust, and who knew 
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how to manifest, in their extreme trial, some of Uie 

noblest quaUties. 

The following incident occurred just before they were 
locked up, viz. : 

" Here I must detaia you a little to do honour to the 
memory of a man to whom I had in many instances been a 
friend, and who on this occasion demonstrated his sensibility 
of it in a degree worthy of a much higher rank. His name 
was Leech, the Company's Smith as well as Clerk of the 
Parish ; this man had made hie escape when the Moors entered 
the Fort, and returned juat as it was dark to tell me he had 
provided a boat, and would eosurq my escape if I would follow 
him through a passage few were acquainted with, and by which 
he had then entered. (This might easily have been accom- 
plished, as the guard put over us took but very slight notice 
of us.) I thanked him in the best terms I was able, but told 
him it was a step I could not prevail on myself to take, as I 
should thereby very ill repay the attachment the gentlemen 
and the garrison had shown to me ; and that I was resolved to 
share their fate, be it what it would ; but pressed him to secure 
his own escape without loss of time, to which he gallantly re- 
plied that then he was resolved to share mine and would not 

Holwell, having been amongst the first thrust into the 
prison, gained one of the openings, called, by courtesy, 
windows, into which he took two of the wounded officers 
who soon died either from suffocation, or under the 
awful pressure occasioned by all tiying to get iiewr the 
window — 

Being unable to bear the wedging up any longer, about 
eleven p.h. " determined now to give up everything, I called to 
them aud begged as the last iustauce of their regard, they 
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vould remove the pressure upon me and permit me - to retire 
out of the window to die in quiet. They gave way, and witli 
much difficulty I forced a pasaage into the centre where the 
throng waa less by the many dead. I travelled over the dead 
to the further end of the platform. Death I expected as 
unavoidable and only lamented its slow approach, though the 
moment I quitted the window my breathing grew short and 
painful. Here my poor friend, Mr. Edward Eyre (Member of 
Council) came staggering over the dead to me, and, with hie 
usual coolness and good nature, asked me how I did 1 but foil 
and expired before I had time to make him a reply," 

Unable to bear the torturing pains in the chest owing 
to deprivation of air, he was obliged soon again to push 
for the window. Having g^ned the third rank from 
it he says : 

"In a few moments my pain, palpitation, and dif&culty of 
breathing ceased ; hut my thirst continued intolerable. I 
called aloud for water for God's sake. I had been concluded 
dead, but as soon as they heard mc amongst them, they had 
still ihe respect and tenderuesa for me to cry out ' give him 
water, give him water ;' nor would one of them at the window 
attempt to touch it until I had drunk." 

Here is an incident extracted to give an opportunity 
for mentioning the strange vicissitudes fated for one of 
the actors : 

" Whilst I was at the second window, I was observed by one 
of my miserable companions on the right of me in the expe- 
dient of allaying my thirst by sucking my shirt sleeve. He 
took the hint and robbed we from time to time of a consider- 
able part of my store ; though, after I detected him, I had 
ecer the address to begin on that sleeve first, when I thought 
my reservoirs were sufficiently replenished, and our months 
and noses often met in the coutest. This plunderer, I found 
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afterwards, was a worthy young geutlemaa io the service, 
Mr. Lusliington, oue of the few who escaped from death, and 
since paid me the compliment of aasuring me he helieved he 
owed his life to the many comfortable draughts he had &om 
my Bleeves." 

A few months later he played a subordinate part ia 
an incident which has become historical, viz., the forg- 
ing of * Admiral Watson's name to the fictitious treaty 
devised for the deception of that badly treated man, 
Omiehund. Mr. Lusliington was Officiating Secretary to 
Clive; and by his order, it was Mr. Lushington's hand 
that forged the signature, with (as several witnesses 
averred at all events) the Admiral's knowledge and 
tacit assent. Five years later Mr. Lusliington was the 
first who was cut to pieces in the Fatna massacre : 

" In the rank close behind me was an officer of one of the 
ships whose name was Carey, who had behaved with mnch 

• It may not be ganeraliy known that the Army and Navy were 
rather near coroing- to blows immedifttely after the re-capture of the 
Fort in Jannary 1767. It appears from Olive's eyidenee before the 
Committee, that when he entered the Fort at the head of the Company's 
troops, Captain Coote presented a commisaion from Admiral Watson, 
appointing' him (Coote) Qorernor of the Fort. Clive dented the 
Admiral's right to appoint a jnuior officer in the King's service as 
Governor of the Fort, aad told Coote that if ho disobeyed Ma orders 
he would pat him under arrest. Wataon on learning this sent Captain 
Spake to know by what authority Clive took upoa himaelf the com- 
mand of the Fort 7 Clire answered by that of his commission as 
lieatenaat-Colonel and Commander of the land forces ; whereon the 
Admiral retorted, " that if he did not abandon the Port he shonld be 
fired oat." Clive still persisted, telling the Admiral Uiat he would not 
give «p and ciould not be answerable for the consaqnenoes. The matter 
naa finally compromised by the Admiral himself coming ashore and 
takiuK command. Clive handing him the keys to be delivered to the 
former Governor and ConnciL 
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bravery duriug .the siege (Lis wife, a Sue nomau, though 
country born, would not quit him, but accompanied him into 
the prison and was one who survived). Tliis poor wretch had 
been long raving for water and air ; I told him I was deter- 
mined to give up life, and recommended his gaining my 
station. On my quitting he made a fruitless attempt to get 
my place : but the Dutch Serjeant who eat on my shoulder 
supplanted him. Poor Carey expressed his thankfulness, and 
said he would give up life too ; but it was with the utmost 
labor we forced our way from the window (several in the 
inner ranks appearing to me dead standing). He laid him- 
self down to die, and his death I believe was very sudden, for 
he was a short, full, sanguine man. His strength was great, 
and I imagine had he not retired with me I should never have 
been able to have forced my way. I found a stupor coming 
on apace and laid myself down by that gallant old man, the 
Revd. Mr. Jervas Bellamy, who lay dead with bis son, the 
lieutenant, hand in hand, near the southernmost wall of the 
prison." 

One extract more to show an instance of great un- 
selfisbuesB : 

" When the day broke and the gentlemen found that do 
mtreaties could prevail to get the door opened, it occurred to 
one of them (I think to Mr. Secretary Cooke) to make search 
for me in hopes 1 might have influence enough to gain a release 
from the scene of misery. Accordingly Messrs. Lushington 
and Walcot undertook the search, and by my shirt* discovered 
me under the dead upon the platform. They took me from 

* To explain wh; tliia afforded a msaaa of discover;, It must be 
mentioned that Booa after being pent up, all the priaoners stripped 
themselves with the exception of Holwell, Mr. Court, and the two 
wounded offioers near him ; this measure was one of the hopeleea 
efforts made to get more room and some diminution of heat and 
weight. Holwell went into the prison withont coat or waistcoat. 
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thence, and imagining I had some signs of life brought me 
towards the window I had first poaseasion of, but aa life was 
equally dear to every man, and the stench arising from the 
dead bodies was grown intolerable, no one would give up his 
station in or near the window. So they were obliged to carry 
me back t^in. But soon after Capttun Mills {now captain of 
the Company's yacht), who was iu possession of a seat in the 
window, had the humanity to offer to resign it I was again 
brought by the same gentlemen, and placed in the window." 

The night of the Black Hole calamity was the hottest 
and sultriest night in the whole year, i. e., that imme- 
diately preceding the first of the monsoon rains which 
were late this year, not coming on till the night of the 
2lBt, when the rain fell in torrents. In addition to this 
it must be remembered that many buildings in and 
around the Fort had been on fire for hours, the heat and 
smoke from which must have lent their tribute to all tlie 
other horrors ; it is marvellous therefore that so many as 
twenty-three lived till morning. 

The survival of any was no doubt due to the compara- 
tive relief aiforded by the destruction of very many 
early in the night, who were pressed and trampled to 
death in the struggles for the water, and in the endeavours 
to carry out the suggestion of Mr. Baillie, that a move- 
ment of air might be promoted by all sitting down and 
rising together at word of command. This was fatal to 
the weakly, a'^, ao closely packed were they, that many 
efforts and writhings were necessary before each could 
extricate himself frona the sitting to tlie upright position, 
and all those who could not get up in time were on each 
occasion killed under the feet of their robuster neighbours, 
c 
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The aurvival of a woman under tbese circumstaDces 
becomes still more extraordinary ; poor Carey probably 
exerted his strength as long as he could in helping her 
to withstand the pressure and stru^Iing, and it may be 
to this that her escape was mainly due. 

There appeared in England, a couple of yeara ago, a 
short, interesting letter * in a London paper, extracted 

* We have iiooe fonad & copy of this letter, and give it here ; — 
"With releienoe to Mrs. Carey, one of the few survivors of the 
imptiBonment in the Blaok Hole, and who ie mentioned by Mi. Bainey 
la a recent number of the Saturdai/ ihening Journal, I am able to 
quote the following interesting notee from a flyleaf at the end of 
our copy of Bolwell's ' Tracts.' They are preanmably in the hand- 
writing of the former ownera of the book ; — 

"Note 1. — August 13th, 1799. — This forenoon, between the hours of 
ten and eleven o'clock, visited by appointment, in company with 
Mr. Charles Child, at her house in Calcutta, situate in an angle at 
the head of the Portuguese Chnrch-street, and east of the ohnich, 
Hni. Carey, the last sarvivor of those unfortunate persons who were 
imprisoned in the Blaok Hole at Calcutta, on the oaptore of that 
place in 1766 by Snraj-ud-DowLi. This lady, now fifty-eight (68) 
years of a^a, as she herself told me, la of a size rather above the oom- 
mon Btatnre, and very well proportioned ; of a fair Mestioia colour, 
with oorreot regpilar features, whioh give evident marks of beauty 
whioh must once have attracted admiration. She confirmed all which 
Mr. Bolwell has said on the snbjeet of the Black Hole in the fore- 
going: letter, and added that, besides her husband, her mother, Hrs. 
EUeanor Watson (her name by second marriage), and her sister, i^red 
aboQt ten years, had also perished therein, and that other wtnnen, 
the wives of eoldieis and ohildien, had shared a like fate there. 

(Signed) Thouab Boilsac. 

" Note 2.— Mrs. Carey died Saturday, March 28, 1801. 

" Koto 3. — (Written by another hand.) — Mrs. Carey was made the 
subject of some very pleasing Latin versee by Dr. Bishop, Head 
Master of Merchant Taylor's (where CUve waa ednoated). See 'Nenu» 
Foetacn' (p. 230), A.D. 1766 ; 

" Quum jussu Eoi, Calcottioi in aroe, tyranni 
Captiva hen I snbiit triatia fata manns, 

,, ,.A,„oglc 
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from an Indian one (not named), signed " A. S. B.," which 
gave what purported to be a brief record of an interview 
with Mrs. Carey in Calcutta in 1799, when, according to 
her own statement, she was fifty-eight years of age and 
could have been only fifteen in 1756. The strange part 
of the information elicited from her was, that, while 
she endorsed all that Hoi well had written on the subject 
of the Black Hole, she added that her own mother and 
aisfcer perished there also, as well as other women and 
children. Holwell certainly does not say in so many 
words that only one woman went into the prison, but 
his phrase " one hundred and forty-six wretches exhaust- 
ed by continual fatigue and action" seems to allude to 



* £t passim fntibnada sibi, moribunda colore, 

Corpora lobostis BQOoabaere viris, 

Fomina languori, horrorique snperfnit, omnea, 

Tarn, varie miseras ftemiaa paesa viceB. 

SciUcet ante pedes, spirantem extiema mahtQm, 

Viderab ilia, pari membra datura neci ; 

Neo mora ; proeiliaut oonlis quasi fontiboi imdaa. 

Et Bttbita hnmectant ora g^mentia aqnl ; 

Eino Tita, nude dolor ; nesoit aitieodo perire, 

Cni sio dat laoiyman qaae bibat ipsa fides." 
(3eeH. E. Wilson's History of Merohant Taylor's School, p, 109S.) 
The above may be thus translated ; — " When, by the command of 
an Eastern tyraat, a captive band suffered, alas I a cruel fate in the 
Fort of Calcutta, and on all sides strong- men fell, maddened by thirst 
and dying witii heat, a woman outlived the weakness and the horror, 
B woman endured all the turns of saoh varied misery, She saw her 
husband breathe his last at her feet, and was about to yield herself 
to a like death, when lo I the waters leap from her eyes as from 
springs, and bedew her lips with sudden moisture. Grief gives her 
lite. Bhe oaonot die of thirst, to whomfidelity itself thus givea tears 
lor drink." — A. S. B. — Indian Paper. 
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men only. Cooke says distinctly that there waa only 
one woman ; Btill the probability seems to us to be in 
favour of the evidence attributed to Mrs. Carey. The 
retreat by the boats waa such a hurried and disorganized 
one, that it is very unlikely that every woman and 
child but one was got off. Holwell and Cooke might 
easily have been mistaken considering that the thruating 
into the prison occurred in the dark, and that in the 
morning they were very unfit for any observation, even 
were time or opportunity for it afforded, which was not 
the case, aa the dead were immediately thrown promis- 
cuously into the ditch of the unfinished ravelin and 
covered with earth. 

The relegation to a harem, which tradition assigns 
as the fate of Mrs. Carey, seems to rest on no substautial 
basis. Holwell says vaguely, " the i-est who sur'Vived 
the fatal night gained their liberty, except Mrs. Carey, 
who was too young and handsome." No poor creature 
emergiag from the ordeal that she did could then look 
either young or handsome, and the chances are that she 
tottered on along with the rest towards Cooly Bazar, 
where the ships were stiQ in sight. Orme (who accepts 
the belief of her being the only woman) consigns her to 
Meer Jafiir; while Macaulay gives her to the Prince at 
Murshiddbid (Suraj-a Daula), a discrepancy suggestive 
of the untrustworthy evidence on which the story ia 
founded, at all events in its ordinarily accepted signi- 
ficance. 

Length of days was given to at least three of those 
who came out of this great tribulation. Mrs. Carey 
died in Calcutta in 1801. 

Captain Mills survived the Black Hole for fifly-five 
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years, dying, it ia said, id Eagland in 1811. It is curious 
to think that it is not impossible that there may be 
people still living in India and England who may have 
seen or spoken to survivors of the terrible Black Hole. 

Holwell too lived to a fine old age in England, -where 
he died io 1798, aged eighty-seven. 

We must not, however, thus take leave of this remark- 
able man, with a bare record of his death. Though this 
sketch already needs apology, for the length by which it 
has exceeded its proposed limits, still space will not be 
grudged for a few lines in conclusion regarding the career 
and the memory of John Zephania Holwell. 

Holwell was the son of a London merchant, and the 
grandson of a John Holwell, well known as a learned 
mathematician and astronomer who wrote towards the 
end of the 17th Century. The father and grandfather 
of the latter lost their lives in support of the Stuart 
cause, which involved the loss to their descendants of 
an ample patrimony in Devonshire, which for many 
generations had been in the family. J. Z, Holwell was 
bom in Dublin in 1711 ; at an early age he was sent to 
a school at Richmond (in Surrey), where he greatly 
distinguished himself in classics. His father having 
determined to bring him up to mercantile pursuits, he 
was removed to an academy in Holland, where he 
acquired a knowledge of French and Dutch, and o£ 
book-keeping. He was next settled as a clerk in the 
counting-houee of a hanker and " husband of ships " at 
Rotterdam, a friend of his father's, who agreed to take 
him into partnership after a stipulated time. After some 
time here, his health broke down under hard work, and 
he went for a trip to Ireland, and returned &om that 
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country with a fixed aversion to the life of a merchant. 
The profession of medicine waa next adopted for him 
by hia father, who had him articled to a Surgeon in 
Southwark, on whose death he was placed under the 
care and instruction of the Senior Surgeon of Guy's 
Hospital. On his quitting the hospital, he was engaged 
as Surgeon's mate on board an Indiaman, which arrived in 
Calcutta in 1732. From Bengal he made two or three voy- 
ages in the Company's ships as Surgeon ; and twice he went 
in medical charge of "the Patna party," about fourhundred 
fighting men, which annually left Calcutta with the 
.Company's trade for the Patna Factory, On these occa- 
Bions he bore a rank which seems to have been revived 
o£ late years, viz., that of " Surgeon-Major." After 
having served for a short time as Surgeon to the Factory 
at Dakka, he returned to Calcutta at the end of 1736, 
where he was elected an Alderman in the Mayor's Court, 
In or about 1740 he was appointed Assistant Surgeon to 
the Hospital, and, having been brought on the fixed 
medical establishment under orders from home, he soon 
became Principal Suigeon to the Presidency. He tells 
us himself that for two years he was successively elected 
Mayor. 

In 174S ill-health obliged him to return to England ; 
during the voyage he drew up a plan he had formed for 
correcting abuses in the Zemindar's Court at Calcutta, 
and proposed it to the Court of Directors, who, adopting it, 
appointed him perpetual zemindar (a post carrying with 
it fiscal and magisterial duties) and twelfth in Council. 

On his arrival in Calcutta as a covenanted civilian in 
1761, he began his system of reform, which eventually 
gave such satisfaction at home, that his annual salaiy 
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was raised from two to six thousand rupees ; and a pro- 
hibition against his rising in Counal, which was at first 
stipulated, was removed. By the time that the war 
broke out he had risen to the position of seventh in 
Council. On bis release from Murshid^bftd be made his 
way to the ships at Fulta, where disease was making 
havoc amongst the Bengal refugees who were waiting 
there for the expedition from Madras. In one of bis 
letters from there to the Court of Directors, he mentions 
being deputed to take possession of " Bullramgurry," 
somewhere near Ballasor apparently, and to have " nomi- 
nated it your Presidency, it being the only one of your 
possessions remaining to you on these parts." 

Being shattered in health, be was sent home with 
despatchee in February 1757, in the Syren, a sloop of 
only eighty tons, and bad a perilous voyage of six 
months, during which be wrote his naiTative of the Black 
Hola In consideration of his distinguished and merito- 
rious services, he was nominated by a. large majority in 
the Court of Directors to return to Bengal as successor 
to Clive, but this he seems to have modestly declined in 
favour of Mr. Manningham ; he was then named second 
in Council, But a fresh election of Directors having 
occurred before he started, the above arrangements were 
reversed by a majority of the new-comers, who were not 
friendly to him, and he was relegated to his old position 
of seventh in Council. However, on his arrival in Cal- 
cutta, he found himself fourth owing to the departure of 
seniors ; and in 1759 he became second. By virtue of 
this position he succeeded Clive as Governor on the 
tatter's proceeding to Europe in February 1760. He held 
the govemorBhip but for a few months. 
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The Court of Directors of those days was broken np 
into factions. Holwell did not pull well with them, nor 
did Clive, and acrimonious letters passed between the 
Bengal and Home Governments. In a well-bnown 
despatch from Fort William, December 1759, the Gover- 
nor (Clive) and Council wrote, — 

" Permit hs to say that the diction of your letter a most 
uuworthy youreelves and as in whatever relation considored, 
either aa master to servants or gentlemen to gentlemen. Mere 
inadvertences and casual neglects have been treated in such 
langu^e and sentiments as nothing but the most glaring and 

premeditated frauds could warrant Faithful to 

little purpose if the breath of scsjidol have power to blow 
away in one hour the merits of many years' eerivce." 

The answer to this, written a year afterwards, was, — 
" We do positively order and direct that immediately upon 
the receipt of this letter all those persons still remaining in 
the Company's service who signed the said letter of the 
29th December, viz., Messrs J. Z, Holwell, &c., Ac, be dis- 
missed from the Company's service ; and you are to take care 
that they be not permitted on any consideration to continue ia 
India, but that they are to be sent to England by the first ships 
that return home the same season you receive this letter." 

This was what the oft - expressed commendation and 
gratitude all came to. One is glad to think, however, 
that long before this despatch reached India, — ^indeed, 
before it was penned, — Holwell had the self-respect to 
write to Mr. Vansittart, the Governor, for permission to 
resign the service, pointing out that — 

" The many unmerited, aad consequently unjust, marks of 
reaeutmeat which I have lately received from the present Court 
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of DirectorB will not suffer me longer to hold a service in the 
course of which my steady and unwearied zeal for the honour 
and interest of the GampaQy might have expected a more 
equitable return." 

The permission was given, and concern expressed at 
the loss of so valuable a colleague. 

So much for the career of this distinguished old Indian; 
however opinions vary aa to his fitness on the whole for 
high Civil authority, all will concede that he was a gallant 
and ill-requited man. 

The high estimation in which he was held by those 
who knew him best has been shown in the general call 
for him to take the lead when matters looked most 
critical and alarming ; and we have seen the respect and 
the tenderness evinced for him by his fellow-suiferers in 
the moment of their own great extremity. Let us now 
see what " respect and tenderness," to use his own simple 
words, succeeding generations of Englishmen in this 
City have shown for his memory. Holwell erected at hia 
own expense a monument* to the memory of those who 
died in the Black Hole, and he inscribed on a stone tablet 
on the front of it the names of forty-eight of our eountry- 

* The taomuneat stood opposite to the main gate of the Fort and 
to the end ot the avenne leadin? to the eastward. An ornamental 
lamp-poet is now on the site. Jadging by the scale given with the 
repreaentation of it, it seema to have stood about fift; feet high 
inalnding the pedestal. 

On the reverse of it was an inscription which it would have been 
wiser to omit, — at least we shoald think so, perhaps, in these da^ 
The victories of Clive and Watson oonld have been more auitablf 
oommamotated elsewhere if neoeesary, vis. : 

" This horrid act of violence was aa amply as deservedly revenged 
on Snrajud Dowla by His Majesty's arms under the oonduct of Vice- 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive. Anno Domini 1767." 
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men — an act so natural and so kindly, that one would 
have thought every Englishman in Calcutta would have 
regarded its preservation as a personal trust. Tet it 
was allowed to go to ruin (having, we believe, been 
struck hy lightning), and its demolition so effectually 
completed about 1821 that even the very tablets on it 
cannot now be traced. In our search for information on 
this point, we have come across a statement so persist- 
ently occurring here and there, in one form or another, 
that we are reluctantly forced to think that there must 
be some foundation for it, viz., that it was not merely 
suffered to fall into disrepair, and to so crumble away 
through neglect, but that its destruction and removal 
were deliberately ordered by the Marquis of Hastings. 
His Lordship is stated* to have discovered that, after 
having stood for more than half a century, so prominent 
a reminder of our humiliation would be likely to lower 
our prestige (that familiar word, which has so much to 
answer for) in the estimation of the natives. In other 
words, that we have got so few victories and con- 
quests in India to point to, that we must carefully 
obliterate, in our own interest, all evidence of a casual 
reverse, and to effect this we must even put out of sight 
what is due to the memory of the brave and the dead. 

A " policy " such as is attributed to the Government of 
1821, would, in our own time, remove the Cawnpore 
memorial, and. a century back would have forbidden the 
commemoration of "a massacre surpassing in atrocity 
that of the Black Hole," yet the following will show the 

* We have never met with any offieial conBnnation. of tbetradiUon 
that tha ramoval of like old monnment was the work of tlte GoTemor- 

Qeneral. 

li, ,.: A-oogIc 
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part taken by the Goveromeiit of 1764 about that 
(Proceedings, June 18) : 

" Agreed, we write to Patna, desiring they will apply to the 
Nawab through the Reaident at the Durbar to make over to 
US the house where the maasacre wae perpetrated, and the 
ground thereuoto belonging ; and, having obtained such a 
grant, to have the houHs entirely demolished, and the whole 
ground railed in a square, in the centre of which the monu- 
ment will be erected, agreebly to a plan which we shall send 
them." 

A general mourning was ordered alao when the newa 
of the massacre reached the Presidency. 

What remains of the old Fort must have witnessed 
many of the circumstances of the final struggle ; it was 
very near to the last scene of all, and is therefore inti- 
mately associated with the memory of Holwell and his 
brave companions in devotion and adversity. The pre- 
sent generation in Calcutta signalizes its appreciation of , 
all this by converting part of the stage of so much that 
ia historical into outhouses for the post office carts, 
syces and their indefinable litter, and — prohpudor ! — by 
putting up latrines on it.* 

Our predecessors neglected the memory of the defend- 
ers of Calcutta; we — dishonor it. 

• Thoae who are not very amenable to other coneiderations may, 
peibapa, have tbeii iengibilitieB arouwd about tbU matter on being- 
Eeminded, that, lor thirty yearsCeii., from the fall of old St. John'a jo the 
elege in 1756, and the retaking of Calcutta by Cllre in January 1T67, 
to the opening of the present St. John's on Easber Sunday, 1787), the 
Govemment offldals, and all the membere of the Chnnb of Ei^land 
residing' in Calcutta, worshipped in a imall room In tite Old Pott 
where divine serrice waa regnlacly oondnoted by the Protestant Chap 
lalui. The room was, in all probability, a sontheru one, and so in close 
proximity to Uie spot now k> abomlnally deseorated. 
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Every section of an Anglo - Indian community as it 
exists to-day was represented amongst tlie gallant few 
whose names Holwelt inscribed on the montiment ia 
memory of that Sunday night in June just one hundred 
and twenty-four years ago,* nor did he omit to enumeratie 
the lowlier victims, though he could not name them. 
There was the clergyman, the civilian, the merchant, the 
sailor, and the soldier, — all alike conaigTied by ua to obli- 
vion and disrespect. " Doubtless," as the Indian Histo- 
rian says, when advocating the cause of other neglected 
men, " doubtless, they are the representatives of a gigan- 
tic disaster, not of a glorious victory. But the heroism 
of failure is often greater than the heroism of success." 

It is unlikely that anything more than a languid, 
spasmodic curiosity could now be aroused about those 
old remains of a by-gone age, except in the minds of a 
few antiquarians. Were it otherwise, a vigorous effort of 
respectful representation to Government might perhaps 
get them saved from desecration and preserved to the 
public, before they are either pulled down or made to 
disappear by being drawn into the construction of 
modem buildings. The piazza might be cleared out, and 
purified and opened up, so as to show its just construction 
and proportion, and its interior be suitably occupied. A 
facsimile of the tablet of Hoi well's monument containing 
his own inscription and the names, &;c., might he assigned 
a niche in it. This is but a crude suggestion : we 
have no doubt that, if the occasion were to be brought 
about others more practicable and appropriate would he 
foi-thcomiog from competent sources. 

* This papei ficat appeared in Jnne 1880. 

li, , : A-oogIc 
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Apart from the respect paid to the memory of the 
dead, and apart from the desire to take away a great 
reproach from the city, which some such measure would 
testify to, it would render available to the public and 
to strangers what is, incomparably, the most interesting 
Historical Monument in India in connection with the 
British, 



Holwell died at Pinner (Middlesex) on the 5th Nov- 
ember 1798. He was twice married, and three of his 
cliildren survived him, viz. : Lieut-Colonel James Hol- 
well, of Southborougli, in the County of Kent; Mrs, 
Birch, wife of William Birch, Esq. ; and Mrs. Swinney, 
relict of Dr. Swinney. 

We should not have omitted to mention that, for the 
laat twelve years of his life, he was in very straitened 
circumstances, and was reduced to applying to the 
generous friendship of the open-handed Mr. Weston 
(a name which should be dear to Calcutta), who for 
those twelve years cheerfully gave the regular assist- 
ance which Holwell stood in need of. 

In this instance Holwell had not cast his bread on 
the waters in vain. Charles Weston had served his 
time as Surgeon's apprentice to Holwell, and liad once 
accompanied him to Europe. On Holwell's getting into 
the Civil Service, Weston also changed his pursuits. 
" What could I expect," said he, " from following Uie 
Medical Profession, when I saw a regular-bred surgeon 
and so clever a man as Mr. Holwell charge no moi-e 
than fifty rupees for three months' attendance and 
medicine." 
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Weston served as a militia man at the siege of Cal- 
cutta, and escaped by having been sent on the river to 
look after his patron's ba^age boats, the day before the 
Fort was taken. He took refuge in Chinsurah. 

He was often heard to saj that Suraj-o-Doul^'s for- 
bearance to HolTCell, and the latter's release from fetters, 
were due to the intercession of the Nawab's wives 
instigated by the natives of Calcutta, who loved Hol- 
well. 

When Holwell left India he gave Weston two 
thousand rupees, and lent him £ve thousand more. 

With this capital he made a large fortune, chiefly by 
safe agency business, and became well known for his 
charities during his lifetime. 

The profits of Tiretta Bazar he applied to his own 
use. The rest of his fortune was invested in Govern- 
ment Security, and the whole interest of this he month- 
ly distributed to the poor of all nations, classes, and 
religions, without distinction. The lac of rupees which 
he left at his death to the poor was the smallest of his 
charities. He died in 1810, aged seventy-eight, and is 
buried in South Park Street Cemetery. 
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It ia gratifying to be able to say that measureB are in ooDtemplaHon 
for perpetuating tbe names of some of tttoee faithful among the 
faithless, whose memoiy Holwell as " their sniviving fellow-siifCerer " 
wiBheil to hononr and respect. 

All efCorts to trace the fate of the original insoriptioD slabs on the 
old monnment hariug failed (tliongh kindly assisted in by the Eevd. 
Mt. Bray, who searched the old Cathedral vestcy records), sanction waa 
given by the late Lientenant-OoTeruoc of Bengal, the Hou'ble Sir 
Ashle; Eden, for a copy of the one containing the names, lie., being 
made either in marble or brass, and pat up in some suitable and 
accessible place, possibly in St. John's Church. The Qovemment 
of Bengal also desired that a neat tablet should be placed over 
the actual site of the historical Black Hole, bearing a brief inscriptloii 
simply explanatory of its object. 

No way has yet been seen towards taking steps to save the remains 
of old Fort 'William ; if nothing be soon done in this direction, it is 
on^ too likely that the incFeasing wants of a great oommercial city 
will ory out for more room, and t^e result will be — to the wonder and 
regret of more than antiqaarians peihape — the demolition of the 
famous " piazza " tonnd which so man; historical memories olnetet. 

Tbvte is an incident in conuesion with the above, whioh may pet- 
hapi be fitly mentioned here. Soon after the foregoing paper on the 
Black Hole appeared in the Engliekman, a gentleman then at home, 
who takes a commeiidable interest in the preservation of bistorio 
monuments, and did not know that the Local Government had token 
the matter into consideration as its own privilege, brought to notice 
in tbe Timei the strange circumstance that Calcntta was without any 
monnmental record of, or tribute to, the memory of onr conntrymen 
wlio tonght to the last in its defence and died so miserably in the 
Black Hole prison ; and he snggested that any who felt interested in 
Boch matters might contribnte something to be devoted to supply- 
ing die local want. The only response which this suggestion met 
wit^ in wealthy England was from— some poor gunners, who cheer- 
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fnlly and at onoe sent their mite ; tbe brief Dote of the gentleman 
forwarding it tells lo much that is creditable to tbe kindly Imptilses 
and good-fellowship of the meu, that we TeDttue on the lib«rt7 of 
introdaoisg' it here : 

BOYAL Aetillbby Baboacks ; 
Sheerneu, 5th Nm., 1860. 
Deab Sir, 

I be^ to enclose jod a cheque for £1-6-6, being the sub- 
Boription from men of No. 12 Battery, 11th Brigade, R. A., at present 
stationed at Dover, to aasiBt in restoring the Memorial Tablet of " The 
Black Hole," Calcotta, where their former comrades in arms belong- 
ing to thia Battery perished, only three Barviving.* 

YonrB sincerely, 

(8d.> — , 

Qr. Mr., S. A. 
Bnrely one hint that may be taken from this little Incident is, that 
any measnie which tends, however indirectly, to weaken in the minds 
of soldiers the connection between the present and the past, to damp 
the ardor of etprit de corpt, or to let die regimental tradition, ia a 
retrograde one. 



* The Battery thus ao worthily represented was originally raised for service 
in India in 1749, and Was knova as the 1st Company; tbe portion of it which 
was in Calcatta in 1756 nas all but annlljilated. A remnsnt of it fought it 
FlasKv, and the Company was re-formed i[i 1758, It can be traced aa a inosl 
distiaguiaiied Battery of the old Bengal Artillery down to 1861, when it 
becime 1st Battery, Uib Brigade, Royal Artillery, aad evetitually 12th Bitter]-, 
11th Brigade, Royal Artillery. 
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Were it not for Macaulay'B famous article on Warren 
Hastings in the "Edinburgh Review" (1841), there are 
few to whom even the name of Elijah Impey would be 
known to-day ; fewer still that of Maharajah Nuncomar. 

The charge which has fastened obloquy on the former 
in connection with the latter name, is contained in a 
brilliant essay which everyone reads and reads again ; 
its attempted refutation is wrapped up in a heavy 
volume by a filial hand, which no one ever opens. So 
that whatever else may be known about the first Chief 
Justice in India, every schoollwy if asked will glibly 
answer, that he was the Judge who once hanged a 
native in India to accommodate a Governor-General. 

Indeed, the bic^rapher of Philip Francis (whose work 
was published so recently as 1867) disposes of the ques- 
tion in words which won't admit of a very different 
interpretation, viz., " Hastings, through Sir Elijah Impey, 
the Chief Justice, took Nuncomar's life by way of reply." 

However, it is not proposed just now to follow in the 
well-trodden steps of those who have discussed the poli- 
tical or technical features of the prosecution and its result. 
Our object rather is to look back for a little across the 
intervening century, and while bringing into light from 
mouldy volumes a few of the dimly remember'd facts and 
circumstances attending a celebrated trial and execution, 

D 
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to recall for the Calcutta of to-day the names of some 
of the more prominent actors in a scene, which brought 
this city iuto such unenviable notice a little over one 
hundred years ago ; * and whicli profoundly moved public 
feeling in England, engaging the scrutiny of her Parlia- 
ment, and exercising the keenest attention of some of 
her greatest orators and statesmen, one of whom, Edmund 
Burke, is described as having had " as hvely an idea of 
the execution of Nuncomar as of the execution of Dr. 
Dodd." 

Nuncomar was hanged on Saturday, the 5th of August 
1775. The facts connected with hia arrest and imprison- 
ment are fully given in the correspondence of the Govern- 
ment and Supreme Court with the Court of Directors. 

When the charge of forgery was exhibited against 
him, Mr. Justice Lemaistre happened to be the sitting 
Magistrate. Ho requested the assistance of Mr. Justice 
Hyde, who attended with him the whole day tUl ten 
o'clock night, " when, no doubt remaining in the breast 
of either of us upon the evidence on the part of the 
Crown," a commitment was made. 

The following copy of the warrant will explain mat- 
ters : — 
" To the Sheriff of the Town of Caleuita and 'Faavry of Fort 

WiUiam in Bengal, and to the Keeper of His Majesty's prUon 

at Calcutta. 

" Receive into your custody the body of Maharajah Nun- 
coomar herewith sent you, charged before ua upon the oaths 
of Uohund Peiiiaud, Cumal-uil-Dien Khan and othera, with 
feloniouBly uttering as true a false and counterfeit writing 
obligatory, knowing the snme to be false and counterfeit, in 

* Thiil paper appeared in 18To, 
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order to defraud the esecutorB of Bolakee Doss, deceaafid; 
aud him safelj keep until he shall be diflcbai^ed by due 
course of law. 

" S. C. Lemaistrb, - 
" John Hyde. 

"Given under our handa and seals thia Biithday of May in 
the year of Our Lord 1775," 

When the two Judges were about to go away, Mr. 
Jarrett, an attorney, came in and requested to be heard 
on the part of the prisoner. He represented that Nun- 
comar " was a person of very high rank, of the caste of 
Brahmins," and that he would be defiled if placed in the 
common gaol. But it appeared there was no other place 
to confine him in, and the Judges considered it impro- 
per that he should be sent to a private house. 

Under pressure they agreed to consult the Chief 
Justice, which they proceeded to do at once at the Chief 
Justice's house. 

The result of the conference was the following note to 
Mr. Tolfrey, the Under- Sheriff:— 

" Upon consultation with the Lord Chief Justice, we are 
ill clearly of opinion that the Sheriff ought to confine his 
prisoner in the common gaol upon this occasion. 

S. C. LEMilSTRK" 

To gaol he was sent, greatly to the dismay of his many 
influential friends and sympathizers, who sent him mes- 



sages of condolence. Amongst these were Mrs. and Miss 
Clavering and Lady Ann Monson. 

The prisoner at first obstinately abstained from all 
food, and sent a petition to Government, setting forth 
the danger he was in of losing bis caste owing to his 
dose confinement. 

,, .A.cogic 
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At a meeting of tlie Council on 9th May 1775, Greneral 
Clavering says : " I acquaint the Board that I received a 
letter from Mr, Joseph Fouke, who is just come from 
visiting Maharajah Nuncomar, acquainting me that it 
is Uie opinion of the people who are about him, that they 
do not think he can live another day without drink. He 
says his tongue is much parched, but that his spirit is 
Brm. In tiie conversation that he had with the Rajah, 
the Rajah told him, " Don't trouble yourself about 
me; the will of Heaven must be complied with. I 
am innocent," 

Government directed the Sheriff to wait on the Chief 
Justice, and represent to him the situation of the pri- 
soner. 

In answer to this. Sir Elijah sent the opinions* of 
some pundits on this subject, who, having visited Nun- 
comar in confinement, declared that he could not per- 
form his ablutions, nor eat where Christians or Maho- 
medans inhabited ; but that, if he did do so, he might be 
absolved by penance (prausehit). Against these opinions 
Nuncomar protested, and desired that other pundits 

* Trantlatioat of the opinitnu of the five Punditi Xitgen Jemtn 

Surmak, Banniuer Sitrmali, SUfen Gopal Siirmah, and Gonref 

Cavnt SJirmah, when queitioned by Inipey, Chambcri, and 

Zemaietre at Im^ty't ioute. 

I( a Btahnln is confined, waahaa, eats, and diinka in a bouse wliere 

a MnBenlman or others lire, be mnat do the peuauoe known by the 

name draiidraeen, bnt aa that species of penance Usba toi one 

month' and as tlie men o{ this Age hare not strength for bo long a 

penance, it has been altered, and inEtead of performing chnndiaeen 

the Brahmin must forfeit eight miloh cows and their calres ; bat it 

it should so happen that the Biahmin is poor and onable to do this, he 

must pay thirty-eight cawus and seren puns of cowries* having paid I 

the Brahmins for the trouble they will have in hie affair,' and haring 
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might be consulted at Nuddea, who were of a higher 
caate and hetter informed. This favour having been 
denied him, he persisted in his resolution of dying rather 
ibaa defile himself. On the 10th of May, the Chief 
Justice sent Dr. Murchison (father of the late Sir 
Boderick) to see him. At length, when the prisoner 
" was almost extenuated by hunger and thirst," the 
Judges (Lemaistre not concurring) privately permitted 
Hathew Yeandle, the jailor, to pitch a tent for him 
without the doors of the prison, where he batJied and 
took food. The King v. Nuncomar was the very first 
criminal case which came before the newly-appointed 
Supreme Court. The trial took place in the building 
which had been the old Mayor's Court (on the site of 
the preaent Scotch Church). It commenced on the 8th 
of June, and went on for eight days, before the Chief 

paid for the aerraod, oi cleauBing oake,' and fed a cow, the Brahmin 
is paii&ed. 

The above penanoe ia for one da;, and the same peaanoe must be 
performed for eTsry daj he remaina in confinement. 

A. Brahmin who is confined witiiin fonr walla of a prison in which 
Mnsaulmen and othets live, and ia permitted to inhabit a honae nob 
nndei the same Toof with them, though within the walls, to perform 
his ablntionH with water ol the Qan^es and to eat and drink of things 
mixed with the water of that riiar, and who wash^ with and drinks of 
the water of the Ganges when he is setat liberty will not lose Ma caste. 
ExplanatUm of the PnndiU. 

1 In ancient times, wlieii men lired Co cbe age ot one thonaand years, then 
Mrcngth WIS proportion aleljr greater, snd tlie; could tiat ■ month or more with- 
out eoduigering their lirei, or without considering it a verj nrere pnnish- 

■ The price of a milchcDV, vich its calf, is from three to four rupees, and 
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Justice and the three Puisne Judges, i.e., Messrs. Cham- 
bers, Lemaistre, and Hyde. 

The Court made no adjournment, but one of the 
Judges, at least, always remained in the Court, or in a 
room adjoining and open to it. The jury retired to 
another adjoining room (under the charge of the Sheriff's 
officers) to take refreshment or sleep. The same pro- 
ceeding was observed at the end of each day, and at other 
times in the trial when refreshment was necessary. 
The Court met each day at eight in the morning. 

Those were the days when there were no swinging 
punkahs — no ice; possibly no saltpetre (unless the 
abdars had by that time acquired the now-almoBt- 
forgotten art of using it). The Judges wore their 
heavy wigs, and (tradition says) retired three or four 
times daily " to change their linen," Think of all this, 
O Minos and Eadamauthua, and ye other Jove-descended 
Judges who dispense justice in palatial Calcutta to-day ! 

The following gentlemen composed the juiy I 



Jobn Robinson (^forema 
Edward Scott. 
Rcibert Macfavlin. 
Thomas 8mitb. 
Edward Ellerington. 
Joseph Bernard Smith. 



JoliH Ferguson, 
Arthur Adie. 
John Col lis. 
Samuel Touchet. 
Ednurd Sutterthwaite. 
Charles Weston. 



The chief names of the twelve that have come down 
to us are those of Toucliet and Weston, the latter being 
locally perpetuated in " Weston's lane." This gentie- 
.raan, whom we have alluded to elsewhere as the friend, 
associate, and benefactor of Holwell, was the son of the 
Recorder of the Mayor's Court, and was bom in Calcutta 
in 1731, in a large garden-house, then opposite to where 
the Tiretta Bazar now stands. He remembered the great 

i);v_..iiA.ooi^k' 
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atorm and inundation of 1737, as his family were tbereby 
compelled to quit their house, During the trial we find 
him coQsnlted by the Court thus : " Mr, Weston, one 
of the jury, well conversant in the language, being asked 
whether he thought a witness uuderstood the inter- 
preter, answered : ' He certainly understood him ; ha 
understands Moors perfectly well, and speaks it better 
than he does Bengalj.' " 

The prisoner being arraigned, his counsel teudered a 
plea to the jurisdiction of the Court (which he afterwards 
withdrew). He pleaded not guilty, and, being asked by 
whom ha would be tried, answered : " By God and hia 
peers." 

The Court asked whom the Rajah considered as his 
peers. Hts counsel answered he must leave that to the 
Court. Chief Justice — "A peer of Ireland tried in England 
would be tried by a common jury. The Charter directs 
that in all criminal prosecutions the prisoner should be 
tried by the inhabitants of the town of Calcutta, being 
British subjects." 

On the second day, counsel for the prisoner informed 
the Court that the Maharajah had been ill in the night, 
which rendered him incapable of taking his trial. The 
Court desired Drs. Anderson and Williams to examine 
the prisoner, which they did, and reported that he had 
now " neither flux nor fever, and was very capable of 
taking his trial." 

The next move was an objection made by prisoner's 
counsel to one of the interpreters (requested to act by 
the Court) "as being connected with persons whom the 
prisoner considered as his enemies." 

This gentleman was Mr, Alex. Elliot, " eminently 
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skilled in the Persian and Hindustani languages " — an 
intimate friend botli of the Governor-General and of the 
Chief Justice, and, strange to say, brother of the Elliot, 
who took BO leading a part in the impeachment of Impey 
twelve years after. 

Impet, C. J. — It is a cruel insinuation against the 
character of Mr. Elliot. 

[Here Mr. Elliot begged he might decline interpret- 
ing] 

Chief Justice. — We must insist upon it that jon 
interpret. You should be above giving way to the im- 
putation. Your skill in the languages and your candour 
will show bow little ground there is for it. 

CouTisel. — I hope Mr. Elliot doesn't think the objection 
came from me ; it was suggested to me. 

Chief Justice. — Who suggested it ? 

Cov.nael. — I am not authorized to name the person. 
The jury then, as well as the prisoner's counsel, begged 
that Mr. Elliot would act as interpreter in the absence 
of the principal one, who had not yet come from Madras. 

The prisoner was defended by Mr. Farrer and Mr. 
Brix, The former soon after left India, and became 
M.P. for Wareham, and gave evidence, from his seat in 
the House, at the impeachment of Impey. Philip Fran- 
cis, iu his diary, describes Barwell as " sitting up all 
niglit winning Farrer's money." 

The defence, the only one probably feasible, consisted 
in attempting to ^ perjury on the prosecutor and his 
witnesses, but it proved fatal, not being believed. 

By the law then in force, counsel for prisoners chain- 
ed with felony were not allowed to observe on the 
evidence to the jury, but were obliged to confine them- 
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selves to matters of law; but observations which coun- 
sel wished to make were generally handed to the Court, 
who, in the charge, submitted them in full force to the 
jury. Accordingly, when on the 15th of June the 
evidence closed, the Lord Chief Justice immediately 
summed up. The charge is not a long one, and has 
been pronounced to be a very impartial one ; indeed, 
looking to the close of it, no one can say that it leans 
against the prisoner, viz., " I have made such observa- 
tions CD the evidence as the bulk of it, and the few 
minutes I had to recollect myself, would allow me to 
make. You will consider the whole with that candour, 
impartiality, and attention, which have been so visible in 
everyone of you during the many days you have sat 
on this causa. You will consider on which side the 
we^ht of evidence lies ; always remembering that, in 
criminal, and more especially in capital, cases, you must 
not weigh the evidence in golden scales; there ought to 
be a great difference of weight in the opposite scale 
before you find the prisoner guilty. In cases of property 
the stake on each side is equal, and the least prepon- 
derance of evidence ought to turn the scale ; but in a 
capital case, as there can be nothing of equal value to 
life, you should be thoroughly convinced that there 
does not remain a possibility of innocence before you 
give your verdict against the prisoner. You will again 
and ag^D consider the character of the pr<»ecutor and 
hia witnesses, — the distance of the prosecution from the 
time the offence is supposed to be committed, — the proof 
and nature of the confessioiks said to be made by the 
prisoner, — his rank and fortune. These are all reasons 
to prevent you giving a hasty and precipitate belief to 
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the charge brought agaioBt him ; but if you believe tlie 
facts Bwom against him to be true, they cannot alter 
the nature of the facts themselves. Tour sense of justice 
and your own feelings will not allow you to convict the 
prisoner unless your consciences are fully satisfied be- 
yond all doubt of his guilt. If they are not, you will 
bring in that verdict which, from the dictates of huma- 
nity, you will be inclined to give. But, should your 
consciences be thoroughly convinced of his being guilty, 
no coDsideration, I am sure, will prevail on you not to 
give a verdict according to your oaths." 

The jury retired for about an hour, and brought in 
their verdict — ^guilty, 

The verdict was not accompanied by any recommend- 
ation to mercy. Sentence of death was pronounced by 
the Chief Justice. In the Memoir by Sir E. Impey's 
son it is stated that execution occurred twenty days 
after the sentence. If this be true, sentence must have 
been deferred till about the middle of July. Neither 
the European nor native inhabitants made any repre- 
sentation to Government in the prisoner's favour, though 
the former were urged to do so by Mr. Farrer,* and thouf^h 
the latter had previously done so successfully in 1766, in 
the case of Radachund Mitter sentenced to death for 
foi^ery in a petition addressed to Governor John Spencer. 

* Eveiy effort that procedure allowed, oi tliat hnmanitj Buggmted, 
was made hy this advocate for his cHent. Ha even tried to get the 
. Jui; to reoommend a respite as the; had not Tecommended inert^, 
t>nt the thin-BkiDiied foTeman called this an. interference with his 
coDBcience, aod appealed to the Chief Jiutice, who took an early oppco- 
tnnity of reprimanding Mr. Farrer in Coart for conduct derogatotj, 
in thii, to his profeEsional podtion. See article on Warren Hastuigs 
In Lower Bengal by Mr, Beveridge,— CWontta ItevUw, April 1878. 
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After condemnation the prisoner appears to have occu- 
pied upper apartments in the jail. He was never ironed. 

WLere was Nuncomar hanged ? If there were an 
mdisputable foundation of fact for Macaulay'a account 
of tte profound veneration manifested for the prisoner's 
hereditary and religious dignities (apart A:om that 
attaching to his great wealth and former influential 
positioD), we might suppose that, among a people so 
eminently conservative as the Hindus, some trustworthy 
information would be forthcoming as to the exact loca- 
lity where so deplorable a shock to their religious feelings 
was inflicted. We might reasonably fancy that the 
terrible story would have been handed down between 
the three or four intervening generations so faithfully 
that even the very spot could be pointed out where the 
life of him who was " the head of their race and reli- 
gion," who " had inherited the purest and highest caste," 
had been so degradingly taken. Yet it is far otherwise. 
Our enquiries in Calcutta (and for some years they 
have been as frequent and extensive on this point-as 
limited opportunities allowed) reluctantly force us to 
the conclusion that there does not exist in Native 
Calcutta to-day any tangible tradition as to the identity 
of the place where this " Brahmin of the Brahmins " 
was put to death. The circumstance bears out to a 
certain extent what is stated by MacFarlane and the 
Chief Justice's son in his Memoir, that the natives who 
crowded to the execution regarded it with indifference. 
Wa presume that respectable and religious Hindus kept 
aloof then, as they do now, from such spectacles. 

We are indebted to aa old number of the Calcuttct 
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Review for the identification of several modem localities- 
in this citj with old ones. The facts of the contributor 
(Reverend J, Long !) would he still more valuable and 
interesting if be did not otlen omit to give his author- 
ity for them. It is there stated that Nuncomar waa 
hanged near the river between Cooly Bazar and Tlas- 
tings Bridge, a platform being erected for the purpose. 
Philip Francis, writing to the Admiral at Madras two 
days after the execution, and telling him of it,* says ; 
" My brother-in-law, in virtue of his office, was obliged 
to attend him." This gentleman was Sheriff Alexander 
Macrabie, who followed Francis's fortunes to India, and 
soon died there (at Ganjam, 1776). He visited Nun- 
comar on the evening before, and on the morning of the 
execution, accompanying the procession from the jail (in 
I<al Bazar, opposite the celebrated Harmonicon tavern) 
to the scaffold. He has left a minute account of these 
interviews and of the last moments of the unhappy man. 
The account to an unprejudiced reader is evidently a 
&ithful one, not varnished, but given in a becoming 
spirit, with no straining at effect. It is lengthy, but 
we give it for the benefit of the curious in such mattera. 
Before doing so we 'should like to point out a strange 
error regarding this document (which, so far as we know, 
haa not been remarked on before) into which Mr. Impey, 
in his father's Memoir, has fallen, and in which he has 
been followed by a contributor (Sir J. Kaye (?), generally 
most accurate), to an early volume of the CaleuMa 

' A few monthB after, in a letter to his friend Stracliey, in Engluid, 
Francis says : — " Nnncomar might hare beea a notoHoos lasoal, bat, 

by ; ho upoke trntb, or why were they in anoh a hurry t» 

huiK him V 
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Review, and by other later authorities. We notice it 
merely 'becanae of the prominence which these writers 
give to the (supposed) fact and of the importance and 
significance which they attach to it. The aon of the 
assailed Chief Justice, who in his righteous wrath 
thinks nothing too bad to attribute to Francis or 
Macaulay, says: "Tet Mr. Macaulay is not without 
a groundwork, such as it is, for his picture. That 
groundwork exists in a letter which was never seen or 
heard of until 12 or 13 years after the execution, when 
it was produced by the enemies of Sir Elijah Impey to 
strike the Parliament and people of England with hor- 
ror," Again : " This letter, which was made to pass as 
the production of Francis's brother-in-law, was now 
produced for the first time, and read to the excited 
House by Sir Gilbert Elliot." " This letter was very 
ably written. As a piece of fiction it may be called 
admirable ; nor am I singular in asserting that it bears 
internal evidence of having been composed or retouched 
by the author of the ' Letters of Junius.' " 

The Eeviewer makes similar capital about the suppres- 
sion. " But nobody had the good fortune to see it untU 
twelve years after the Maharajah had expiated his 
guilt upon the gallows. Like the manuscript of Dictys 
Cretensis, after long inhumation, it was cast up by an 
earthquake, a great political convulsion brought the long- 
boried document to light, and Sir Gilbert Elliot hurled it 
with terrible vehemence at the head of the Chief Justica" 
Tet it would appear that the Sheriff's account must 
have been in the hands of the English public at least 
seven years (if not more) before the impeachment of 
Impey, as may be seen from the following extract from 
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Hicky's Bengal Gazette {a publication very familiar to 
the Reviewer), No. XSXIX, October 1781, i.e., aome tea 
months after Francis left India, and while Elijah Impey 
W&3 still in Calcutta. 

" Tlie following lemarka are taken from an Eagligli paper >. 
whicli took their rise from the appearance of the late Mr. 
Macrabie'a minutes being pablished relative to the behaviour 
of the Rajah Nnncomar from the time of his being visited 
bj Mr. Macrabie at the jail on the morning of his execatioa 
until the fatal moment that he was launched into eternity, 

*'' The humane and intelligent reader will not fail to recol- 
lect that, in Bengal, in 1757, the East India Company's 
servants, with Colonel Clive at their head, were guilty of a 
most infamous forgery in counterfeiting the signature of 
Admiral Watson to a treaty by which tliey defrauded Onai- 
chnnd, a Gentoo merchant, of £250,000 promised him. 
Colonel Clive had even the malignity in person to inform 
Omichund of the deception by which he had cheated him. 
The Colonel's words overpowered him like a blast of sulphur, 

and he fell fainting on one of his attendants 

We first committed a successful forgery on a native of Bengal, 
and gloried in it, though it occasioned his death. Soon after 
we sent out English Judges to establish English laws in that 
country, and with a justice peculiar to wise and innocent men, 
a retrospective view of past crimes is taken, and a native of 
the country, who knew nothing of English laws, is hanged 
for a crime which we had triumphed in committing, Cliva 
was made a peer in England, though he committed in Bengal 
the same crime for which we hanged Kuncomar." 

Sheriff Macrahie'e account. — " Hearing that 8ome per- 
Bona had supposed Maharajah Nuucomar -would make 
an address to the people at his execution, I have com- 
mitted to writing the following minutes of what passed 



both ou that occasioa and also upon my paying him a^ 
visit io prison the preceding evening, while both are 
fresh in my remembrance. 

" Friday evening, the 4th of August. Upon my enter- 
ing his apartments in the jail, he arose and saluted me in 
his usual manner. After we were both seated, he spoke 
Avith great ease and such seeming unconcern that I really 
doubted whether he Was sensible of his. approaching 
fate. I therefore bid the interpreter inform him that 
I was come to show him this last mark of respect, and 
to assure him that every attention should be given the 
next morning which could afford him comfort on so 
melancholy an occasion ; that I was deeply concerned 
that the duties of my office made me of necessity a party 
in it, but that I would attend to the last to see that 
every desire that he had should be gratified ; that his 
own palanquin and his own servants should attend him ■ 
and that such of his friends who, I understood, were to 
be present should be protected. 

" He replied that he was obliged to me for this visit ■ 
that he thanked me for all my favors, and entreated me 
to continue it to his family ; that fate was not to be 
resisted, and put hia finger to his forehead — 'God's will ' 
muab be done. He desired I would present hia respects 
and compliments to the General, Colonel Monson and Mr. 
Francis, and pray for their protection of Rajah Gourdass ; 
that they would please to look upon him now as the 
head of the Brahmins, His composure was wonderful ; 
not a sigh escaped him : nor the smallest alteration of 
voice or countenance, though I understood he had not 
many hours before ta,ken a solemn leave of his son-in- 
law Roy Eadicum. I found myself so much second to 
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liim in firmness that I could stay no longer. Going down- 
stairs, the jailor informed me that, since the departure of 
his friends, he had been writing notes and looking at 
accounts in his usual way. I began now to apprehend 
that he had taken his resolution and fully expected that 
he would be found dead in the morning ; but on Satur- 
day the 5th, at seven, I was informed that everything 
was in readiness at the jail for the execution. I came 
here about half an hour past seven. The howlings and 
lamentations of the poor wretched people who were 
taking their last leave of him are not to be described. 
I have hardly recovered the first shock while I write 
this about three hours afterwards. As soon as he heard 
I was arrived he came down into the yard and joined 
me in the jailor's apartment. 

" There was no lingering about him, no affected delay. 
He came cheerfully into the room, made the usual salaam, 
but would not sit till I took a chair near him. Seeing 
somebody look at a watch, he got up and said he was 
ready, and immediately turning to three Brahmins who 
were to attend and take care of his body, he embraced 
them all closely, but without the least mark of melan- 
choly or depression on his part, while they were in 
agonies of grief and despair. I then looked at my own 
watch, told him the hour I had mentioned was not 
arrived, that it wanted above a quarter of eight, but that 
I should wait his own time, and that I would not rise 
from my seat without a motion firom him. Upon its 
being recommended to him that at the place of execution 
he would give some signal when he had done with the 
world, he said he would speak. We sat about an hour 
longer, during which he addressed himself more than 
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once to me ; mentioned Rajah Gourdass, the General, 
Colonel Monson, Mr. Fraacis, but without any seeming 
anxiety ; the rest of the time I believe he passed in 
prayer, his lipa and tongue moving and his beads hang- 
ing upon his hand. He then looked to me and arose, 
spoke to some of the servants of the jail, telling them 
that anything he might have omitted Rajah Gourdass 
would take care of, then walked cheerfully to the gate 
and seated himself in his palanquio, looking around him 
with perfect unconcern. As the Deputy Sheriff and I 
followed, we could make no observation upon his deport- 
ment till we aU arrived at the place of execution. The 
crowd there was very great, but not the least appearance 
of a riot. The Rajah sat in his palanquin upon the 
bearers' shoulders and looked around at first with some 
attention, I did not observe the smallest discomposure 
in his countenance or manner at the sight of the gallows 
or any of the ceremonies passing about it. He asked 
for the Brahminu who were not come, and showed some 
earnestness as if he apprehended the execution might 
take place before their arrival. I took that opportunity 
of assuring him I would wait his own time ; it was 
early in the day and there was no hurry ; the Brahmins 
soon after appearing, I offered to remove the officers, 
thinking that he might have something to say in private ; 
but he made a motion not to do it, and said he had only 
a few words to remind them of what he had said concern- 
ing Bajah Gourdass, and the care of his zenana. He spoke 
to me and desired that the men might be taken care of, 
as they were to take charge of his body, which he 
desired repeatedly might not be touched by any of the 
bysttuiders ; but he seemed not in the least alarmed or 

E 
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idiecouiposed at the crowd around him. There was some 
delay in the necessary preparations, and from the awk- 
wardness of the people. He was do way desirous of 
protracting the business, but repeatedly told me he was 
ready, Upou my asking him if he had any more friends 
he wished to see, he answered he had many, but this 
■was not a place, nor an occasion, to look for them. Did 
he apprehend there might be any present who could not 
get op for the crawd ? He mentioned one, whose name 
was called, but he immediately said ' It was of no conse- 
quence, probably he had not come.' He then desired 
me to remember him to General Clavering, Colonel 
Monson, Mr. Francis, and looked with the greatest 
composure. When he wag not engaged in conversation 
he lay back in the palanquin, moving his lips and tongue 
as before. 

" I then caused him to be asked about the signal he 
was to make, which could not be done by speaking, ou 
account of the noise of the crowd. He said he would 
make a motion with nis hand ; and when it was repre- 
sented to him that it would be necessary for his bands 
to be tied in order to prevent any involuntary motion, 
and I recommended his making a motion with his foot, 
he said he would. Nothing now remained except the 
last painful ceremony. I ordered his palanquin to be 
brought close under the gallows, but he chose to walk, 
which he did more erect than I have generally seen him. 
At the foot of the steps which led to the stage he put 
his hands behind him to be tied with a handkerchief, 
looking around at the same time with the utmost uncon- 
cern. Some diificulties arising about the cloth which 
should be tied over his fa<:e, he told the people that it 
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must not be done by one of us. I presented to him a 
subaltern sepoy ofGcer, who is a Brahmin, and came 
forward with a handkerchief in his hand ; but the Rajah 
pointed to a servant of his own, who was lying prostrate 
at his feet, and beckoned him to do it He bad some 
weakness in his feet, which added to the confinement of 
his bands, made him mount the steps with difficulty ; 
but he showed nob the least reluctance, aerambling rather 
forward to get up. He then stood erect on the stage, 
while I examined his countenance as steadfastly as I 
could till the cloth covered it, to see if I could observe 
the smallest symptom of fear or alarm, but there was 
not a trace of it. My own spirits sank, and I stept into 
my palanquin ; but before I was seated, he had given 
the signal, and the stage was removed. I could observe, 
when I was a little recovered, that his arms lay back in 
the same position in which I saw them first tied ; nor 
could I see any contortion of that side of his mouth 
and face which was visible. In a word, his steadiness, 
composure, and resolution throughout the whole of this 
melancholy transaction were eqaaX to any examples of 
fortitude I have ever read or heard of. The body was 
taken down after hanging the usual time, and delivered 
to the Brahmins for burning." 

The account of the parliamentary proceedings on the 
impeachment continues thus ; " While this tragedy," 
said Sir Gilbert, " was acting, the surrounding multi- 
tudes were agitated with grief, fear, and suspense. With 
a kind of superstitious incredulity, they could not be- 
lieve that it was really intended to put the Rajah to 
death ; but when they saw him tied up, and the scaffijld 
drop from under him, they set up an universal yell, and 
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with the most piercing cries of horror aud dismay he- 
took themselves to flight, running many of them as &r 
as the Ganges " (which they were at already), " and 
plunging into the water, as if to hide themselves from 
BUch tyranny as they had witnessed, or to wash away 
the pollution contracted from viewing such a spectacle." 

So that it would appear that the sensational items ia 
Macaulay's account, given fifty-four years after the im- 
peachment, were derived, not from what the eye-witness 
wrote, but fnyn embellishments which somebody else, 
speaking twelve years after the execution, is represented 
to have added, without, so far as is shown, quoting any 
authority for his assertions, which are not in hai'mooy 
with known, or with recorded, facts. 

Immediately after the first great criminal trial at 
Calcutta, addresses* expressive of confidence and satis- 
faction were presented to the Chief Justice and Supreme 
Court by various sections of the community, including 



* These were got apwitbiDdeoent haste: Mr.Impey, withqi 
able disoTetion, has appended them to the defeoce of his fatJier. One 
of them (presented to the Chief Justice himaelt) in from "the free 
metohants, free marlDers, and other inhabitants." It is uaoseatiiig 
ia its bombast and its servility. It thanks him for " repressing the 
spirit of litigionsnees and the chicaner; and qtdrka of practitioners " 
and extolls him for (amongst other blessings) '' patiently investigat- 
ing the evidence." At the head of the names of the eighty-four 
inSated persons who sign this impmdeat panegyric, stand those of 
Playdell, the Police M ^strate, and Bobinson, the foreman of the J1117. 
The Graad Jury pud similar homage. Impey complacently received 
and replied to all, and gratiSed the "free" individoaU by con- 
senting to sit for bis portrait for the town-halL 

While these dramatit periotue were thus bandying compliments, 
the Hamlet of the play was lying in jail stoically awaiting Jois 
exeontion. 
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Hindus. To what extent their popularity declined after- 
wards in the estimation of (so-called) public opinion, 
materials perhaps are wasting to show. Scattered through 
the current literature of the time appear occasional 
squibs indicative of hostility to Impey. Whether this 
feeling was general amongst the European portion of 
the subscribers to the local newspaper, or confined to a 
few scribbling assassins, it is now not easy to determine. 

As a curiosity we copy a portion of a " play-bill extra- 
ordinary," which will serve as a specimen of the petty 
lampoons alluded to. It is taken from Hicky's Gazette, 
June 1781, a weekly production, which flourished in its 
fall ripeness (or rather rankness) during a portion of 
Elijah Impey's sojourn in Calcutta, and which dealt 
largely in scurrility, personality, and indecency, to an 
extent not often met with even in that licensed age : — 

PLAYBILL EXTEAORDINARY. 
At the ^ew Theatre, near the Coart-hoitse, is now in rehearsal, 

A Tr^edy, called 

" TYRAKNT IN FULL BLOOM, OR THE DEVIL TO PAY." 

With the Faroe of 

"ALL IN THK WRONG." 

DramatU Pertonte : 

SirF. Wronghead ... ... By the Grand Turk. 

Judge Jeffreys ... .-• By Vea'ble Poolbundy. 

Sir Limber ... ... By Sir Viner Pliant. 

Justice Balance ... By Cram Turky, 

Judaa Iscariot touohiug the 40 \ By the Revd. Mr. Tally 

pieces ... ..■ ) Ho. 

_ - , . , r^y the Great Mm;u1, oom- 

Don Quixote fighfng mth) „„1; ^dU,, Tvg» of 

""""' (. War. 
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Cato, also the True-bom Enz- 1 _ „ „. , 
ll.hm« 5 JBjMr.aoiy. 

Mammon ... Bf a Oerman Miseionarf. 

Irish Link-boy crying a braes 1 ti r.- ti i. *i ■ i 
f^v- .T f By Sir Bamaby Grizzle, 

farthing, your Honor ... J ' 

Slaves, Train-bearers, Toad- 1 „ .i. n a t 

. „ , , >By the Grand Juiy. 

eaters, and Sycophauts ... J 
, ., „ f By the Honest, Independent, 

^'""y^y I Di.ml.re«edP.lt,J«,j. 

Between the Play and the Farce will be introduced 
A Dance or Dbmons op Rbtbnqe by the Calcutta Lawtbks 

AND THEIR BanYANS, 

The Danee to conclvde vdth the >ong of 
From mortAl sighs we draw the groan, 
To make their boiiowb like onr own. 
Which Sir Bamaby promiaes to accompany on the Bassoon, 
assisted by hJs German Missionary Brother Printer. 

Two Ghosts will be introduced for the sake of Tariety, 
1st Ghost by Nuncomar; 2nd Ghost by Peter Nimmuck. 

Chancellor Murder English from Gothland will entertain 
the audience with a Doleful Ditty on the Hurdy-Gurdy, abont 
his Card Losses and pluckiugs at Lady Poolbundy'a Bouts. 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 in the above refer to Impey, Chambers 
Hyde, the Eevd. William Johnson, Warren Hastings. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, the sites in 
modem Calcutta connected with the social life of the 
four Judges who conducted this famous trial are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Justice Hyde occupied (during a portion 
of his time here) a house where the Town Hall now 
stands. Lemaistre lived oq the site of the present Free 
School. Sir R. Chambers's house was at or near Bhow- 
anipore, so says Mrs. Fay, who lived for a while with 
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them, and, according to her own account, industri- 
ously toadied her hostess (and, indeed, everybody she 
eeems to have met, poor body, in the interest of the 
worthless Mr. Fay). Sir Elijah Impey lived ou the site 
of a liouse, now a convent, behind the Roman Catholic 
Church in Middleton Row. The map of 1785 shows 
tliat there was a round tank where the Church now 
Btands. The house was surrounded by an extensive 
deer-park, lying between (but not quite up to) the present 
Camac Street, Russell Street, and Middleton Street. 
Middleton Rovr was the avenue which led up through 
the grt)unds, from Burial-ground Road to the dwelling- 
hoofie. The name of the above road was changed to 
Park Street, because it led past the Chief Justice's park. 
The gardens of the houses in Russell Street, recently 
occupied by Sir Barnes Peacock, Mr. Justice Norman, 
and Sir Richard Couch (i.e., numbers 12 and 13), were 
once a portion of the park of their celebrated predeces- 
sor, whose name, thanks to Nuncomar and Macaulay; 
will be known to fame when those of his successors will 
be quite forgotten.* 



in Navember 17T7, and Hjde in July 1796, ag«d 
fift^-niae ; both &te btuied Id Soath Park Street Cemeterj ; there ia 
DO iiucriptioa on the former's tomb ; there vs a loag one on Bjde'i. 

Chunbeis died »,t Paris in 1803, Impey aniTiTed to 1S09, when he 
died st the age of M7eat;-MTen In Bnglaud, 
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Oalcutta. can reckon amongst its inhabitants in the 
last ceiibury a man whose life has afforded matter for 
more scrutiny and controversy than that of any other 
statesman, perhaps, of modem times. 

This waa Philip Francis, whose early career has been 
retrospectively ransacked in all its public and private 
details, and has occupied the attention of the ablest 
writers and iwliticiaDs, and taxed the ingenuity of the 
subtlest critics, their object being to trace his identity 
with that of the invisible political censor whose writ- 
ings to the publio press under various pseudonyms, 
but especially that of Junius, created so profound a 
sensation in England in the early years of George the 
Third. The interest accordingly concentrated on the 
pre-Indian career of this remarkable man has been so 
absorbing, that the years passed in this country have 
been comparatively overlooked. For the student of 
Indian history, however, he should have an interest 
quite independent of his European celebrity. 

If (to give but a single instanre) to be in advance 
of one's time is an indication of greatness. Sir Philip 
Francis must be ranked &a a great Indian statesman. 
It is claimed for him in his biography that, within a 
short time after his arrival in Calcutta, he sketched 
out in a letter to the Prime Minister of England a plan 
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for the goremment of Indin, which waa not appreciated 
for many years, and was only adopted in its main 
features nearly a century later. It is also beyond doubt 
that he sent home a land-revenue scheme for the per- 
maoent settlement of Bengal, which, though carried 
out by Lord Cornwallis and associated with his name, 
was first officially planned and advocated by Francis ; 
yet, unfortunately, this is the period of his career of 
which his biographers have least to say. 

For the present, however, we are concerned rather 
with his peraoual, than his official, life in India, and, 
with this view, it is proposed to recall two or three 
notable incidents in it which will bring before us some 
typical men and maoiiers of Calcutta in the last century. 
And, aa the general reader may very pardonably now-a- 
days plead that he has forgotten a good deal connected 
with the topics of the " Letters of Junius," it may 
perhaps be allowable, for the better understanding of 
possible allusion afterwards, to devote this first chapter 
to something preliminary touching the mysterious per- 
formance with which the name of Philip Francis is 
notoriously associated, and to refer as briefly as will 
serve for introduction to his European antecedents. 

To many readei-s such introduction will, of course, 
be superfluous. 

Happily it is now almost universally conceded that 
the calm of solution has settled on the once fiercely 
disputed question of the authorship of the Letters of 
Juoius, — a question henceforth likely to have but little 
attraction, save for the casual antiquarian or the bur- 
rower amongst the curiosities of literary and political 
history. 
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The claima of three dozen or more candidates to the 
equivocal honor, which were advocated from time to 
time, were hopelessly abandoned one after another; 
while the case made out for the claim raised for Philip 
Francis stands forth only the more convincingly, the 
ampler the investigation, the wider the range and nature 
of the scrutiny applied to it, till at length a vast array 
of independent arguments and circumstances have been 
brought together with ever - accumulating force, which 
all tend to furnish the same conclusion, to lead to the 
one ultimate inference. To this accumulation of cir- 
cumstantial evidence has been added the material evi- 
dence aSbrded by the professional examination of the 
handwritiug of Junius, minutely compared with that 
of Francis by M. Cliabot, the expert (published by the 
Hon'ble Mr. Twistleton some years ago), which annihilates 
all other claimants, and leaves no room for doubt that 
the hand which wrote the Letters of Junius was the 
hand of Philip Francis. In the face of this last evi- 
dence the stoutest believers in the inviolability of the 
.Junian secret (notably the QitarfeW?/ Review) confessed 
themselves converts ; and even Mr. Hayward, Q. C, the 
most subtle and uncompromising of them all, the author 
of " The Franciscan Theory Unsound," seems to have 
been silenced. The marvellous fact thus became demon- 
strated, that the caustic writer, the audacious State 
satirist, whose accurate information and envenomed 
shafts perplexed and wounded even the highest, proved 
to be a clerk in the War Office, whose craft and subtlety 
in guarding the secret of his newspaper writings were 
such, that he was wholly unsuspected by his contem- 
poraries, and that his name was never even mentioned 
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in connexion wltli the famous Letters till forty years 
after the appearance of the last one. When " Junius 
Identified with a Distinguished Living Character " was 
published in 181*, Sir Philip Francis was an old man, 
retired from public life, but moving in the highest 
society. He then shrank from the greatness thrust upon 
him, heavily weighted as it would have been with 
shame. He must have felt that to have acknowledged 
then that Junius and Francis were one, would have 
been to confess that, for some busy years of his early 
manhood, he had been a treacherous, dark intriguer — a 
marvel of duplicity and turpitude — a character that no 
abilities,* however splendid, no services however un- 
livalled, could redeem. Accordingly he disowned the 
impeachment in an evasive sort of way to the world, 
but, at the same time, did not conceal from his second 
wife that he wished her to understand tliat it was true. 
The disappearance of Junius was closely connected 
in time with the resignation of the War OfBc© by 
Francis, an event that wa^ the precursor of much 
scurrilous abuse of Lord Barrington, the Secretary at 
War, in the final letters to the public press written by 
Junius, but not under that signature, letters which are 
absolutely stupid in their vulgar malignity, and strangely 
contrast with tho choice, incisive language and the 
severely pure style of Junius. The popular idea was 
that Junius ceased to write on his identity becoming 

' AmongBt the letters reoeived in hia joath, pieeerved by Philip 
Fnncii, wM one from bis fatbet written to tbe clever boy at 8L 
Paul's School, wMcb <K>iitainB this pasBage,— " Qenine and ftbilities 
He in general very happy possesaionB ; yet an iujadicioiui nae of 
ttiem makes the posBessors odiooa, and BometimeB even contemptible." 

ii,„..ii,Xioot^lc 
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known to Ministers (it is suggested by Brougbam tbat 
the discovery was probably made by the Secretary at 
War) ; and the question arose whether a prosecution 
should not be instituted. The story went that Loi-d 
Mansfield was consulted, but the Chief Justice, hav- 
ing had quite enough of the temper and obstinacy of 
Middlesex juries in the cases of the printers, strongly 
protested agtdnst courting a more signal defeat in the 
person of the principal, and recommended a humiliating 
resort to conciliatory, instead of to violent, measures — 
that the dreaded Junius, in short, should be got rid of 
by hush-money. Junius himself said in the most em- 
phatic of his writing, " I am the sole depositary of my 
own secret, and it shall perisb with me." One would 
think that a secret shared in by so many, a secret that 
all England was on tip-toe to discover, would soon be on 
the high road to universal divulgence ; yet, in spite of 
this and of its inherent improbabilities, the story gained 
the credence of some high authorities. Lord Campbell, 
who adopted it ftom Lady Francis, a firm believer 
in it, thus gives the pith of it: "Junius, from the 
acquittal of the printers tiU the beginning of the year 
1772 (when be made a treaty with the Government and 
for ever disapiieared), exercised a tyranny of which we 
can form little conception, living in an age when the 
press is more decorous and we are able by law to restrun 

its excesses." "At last ttie great 

boar of the forest, who bad gored the King and almost 
all his court, was conquered, not by the spear of a 
knight errant, but by a little provender held oat to him, 
and he was sent to whet his tusks in a distant land." 
The provender here alluded to was a seat in tiid aewly- 

II. ,..ii., Cioo'^lc 
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appointed Council to the Qovernor-General of India, 
with a salary of ten thousand pounds a year. The 
story, however, was necessarily exploded on the publica- 
tion, a few years ago, of the memoirs and corres- 
pondence of Sir Philip Franeia, when it became evident 
that, during his time in India, he carried on a friendly 
correspondence with the Prime Minister, Lord North, 
who would have scorned the friendship of a newspaper 
assassin whom he had bribed to silence, and that, what- 
ever may have been the cause of his retiring from the 
War Ojfice, he left it ostensihly on good terms with the 
head of it. It also came to light that he lived ever 
after, both in India and England, in amicable, nay even 
affectionate, relations with his old chief, whom we were 
a^ked to believe knew that Francis was the man who, 
under a. disguise, heaped on him such flowers of rhetoric 
ea "the bloody Barriogton," "the name that implies 
everything that is mean, cruel, false, and contemptible," 
the " fawuiog traitor to every party and person," the 
" assiduous parasite." 

In ^1 probability a deal of logic has been wasted as 
to the how and why of Francis's preferment. Even 
Ilia biographer calls hia appointment a " provoking mys- 
tery, an extraordinary promotion from the position of a 
young and obscure retired clerk in the War Office," thus 
re-echoing an objection of the Court of Directors when 
his nomination by Parliament was brought to them. 
It is unfair thus to sum up his qualification for a high 
office by a reference to the comparatively humble one 
recently held. Lot us see what his training had been ; 
immediately after leaving St. Paul's Scliool, with the 
reputation of being its cleverest scholar, he was appointed 

i);,...ib,Ciooi^lc 
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to a clerkship in the Secretary of State's office. When 
only eighteen he was sent aa secretary to General Bligh, 
during the Expedition to the French coast, resulting in 
the destruction of Cherbourg, After that he was dis- 
tinguished by being nominated secretary to a Special 
Embassy to Lisbon. Having thus gained much official 
experience and knowledge of men at an exceptionally 
early age, he returned to the secretary of State's office 
and betook himself to deep study of political science, 
and especially of the constitution and laws of England. 
We next find him selected to be occasional amannensb 
during eighteen months to the great Pitt, a period and 
an occupation to which Francis thus alluded long after- 
wards in the House of Commons: " In the early part 
of my life I had the good fortune to hold a place very 
inconsiderable in itself, but immediately under the late 
Earl of Chatham. He descended from his station to 
take notice of mine, and he honored me with repeated 
marks of his favour and protection." After that he was 
given the responsible berth of chief clerk in the War 
Office, which he voluntarily resigned nine years after- 
wards, presumably because he was superseded. His 
name was even known favorably to the King, who, 
writing to Lord North, says : " As to the other gentle- 
men who have applied to you I do not know anything 
of their personal qualifications, except Mr. Francis, who 
is allowed to be a man of talients " (sic). Many a man 
without a fourth of these qualifications has been ap- 
pointed since to the Supreme Council in India, and it 
may be safely predicted will be in the future, without 
his nomination being called a mystery, Fraucis's own 
explanation is the simplest, and most probably the true 
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one ; viz., he accidentally heard that one of the intended 
councillors (Mr. Cholwell) had declined the nomination, 
and just in the nick of time Francis applied for it t« 
Lord North, who wished to bring his Regulating Act 
cut and dried, with the proposed Councillors named, 
before Parliament.* 

The interest which Francis brought to bear was that 
of Lord Barrington, to whom, with a confidence which 
seemed to defy detection, he boldly applied, and from 
whom he got the most active and handsome support. 
Tlie appointment took place in June 1773, — i. e., fifteen 
months after Francis's retirement from the War Office. 
The merits of his antecedents were alone sufficient to 
get him an appointment which, it must be remembered, 
was practically going a-begging at the eleventh hour. 
It had been also declined by Burke, possibly by others. 
It will be seen later on how small the prize seemed 
to Francis on realization, and how little it satisfied his 
tastes or his great ambiticm. 

It is also necessary for a further elucidation of the 
"mystery" to bear in mind who his fellow-councillors 
from England were to be— Two military officers. General 
Ciavering and Colonel Monsou, with powerful con- 
nexions, to whose share these Indian loaves and fishes 
fell, mainly to satisfy court and Parliamentary influence. 
TJie presumption was never sanguinely entertained, that 
either by ability or previous training, were they fitted 
for the duties of the high and novel position assigned 



* FiftQcsis himself bas recorded that Burke, thongh he opposed the 
SegoUUn^ Act before Parliament, " epoke hsndBOmely of tne in 
debate aa a veij proper person for the offioe." 
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to them ; and this waa amply verified in the days, few 
and dvil, allotted to them in Calcutta. Some make- 
weight therefore was essential ; and where could this 
have more suitably been found than in the hard-work- 
ing, well-trained official of such varied experience as the 
ex-Chief Clerk in the War Office, who was then thirty- 
two years -of age, and in the enjoyment of the fuil ripe- 
ness of his cultivated talents ? Francis might be relied 
on for the brains and the work ; his colleagues for the 
deportment. That Francis himself complacently fell in 
with this apportioning of their respective functions is 
tolerably clear. In one of his earliest lettere from India, 
written to the brother of Edmund Burke, he says, 
" When I see this glorious Empire, which I was sent to 
save and govern, tottering upon the verge of ruin," &c. 

When we mark the egotism here, we are got sui-prised 
to learn that his nickname in Calcutta was " King 
Francis," " Franws the First." 

Though Philip Francis may in his early Hfe have 
schemed as a political adventurer, and may have been 
dispan^ingly sneered at as " a mere War Office clerk! " 
when eelected for high preferment, it must not be for- 
gotten that he justified the selection, by the exhibition 
of a virtue which enabled him to look down on all his 
predecessors and moat of his contemporaries, and whicli, 
standing supreme as a qualification for exalted position 
and influence in India, earned this fiorid but truthful 
tribute to his memory from an ex-Lord Chancellor. 

" He had been an Indian Satrap in the most corrupt 
times, and retired from the barbaric land washed by 
Ormus and Ind, the land of pearls and gold, with hands 
so clean and a fortune so moderate that in the fiercest 
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storms of faction no man ever for an instant dreamt of 
questioning the absolute purity of hia administration." " 
Any modem Indian administrators who may perhaps 
be dreaming of fame, or even flattering themselves that 
their memory will outlive their generation, may derive 
some prospective consolation from the reflection, that 
this brilliantly gifted man sojourned for sis years of the 
prime of hia life in this city, waging a constant war 
i^inst unscrupulous Government, and endeavouring to 
maintain what he believed to be the cause of right 
against wrong, and yet that he has left behind him 
scarcely the shadow of a name. Were Philip Francis 
to be mentioned in ordinary conversation here to-day, 
his name would be unknon'n to many aa that of an 
Indian statesman, or would be dimly recognized in con- 
nection with something relating rather to social than 
official life; it would be associated probably with some 
passages in one of Macaulay's Essays, and the question 
would be asked, possibly, if he were not the man who 
waa angry because he did not land under royal honours 
from Fort William, or the remark would be handed 
that he was the profligate who ran away with some- 
body's wife and then fought a duel about her with the 
Governor-General under a big tree on the maidan, or 
under two trees " so well known as the trees of destruc- 
tion," as the story sometimes goes. 

Let us, therefore, as our object is merely to gossip 

* Bronghun evidently did not place ao; value on the inainnatlonB 
of 10 rabid a political opponent as Major Scott, who challenged Francis 
Is the Honae of Commons (I7ST) to acconat for the Bource of the 
mosey wMoh he bionght from India over and atxire the saringa from 
Ikift officii flalaiTT. 

F 
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about old times, make a atarbing point of tbe vaguely 
remembered drcumatances just alluded to, and endea- 
voor to get rid of some of the inaccuracies with which 
time has embellished them. We may as well see in tbe 
first place what were tbe actual facta iu couDexion with 
the landing at Calcutta of Francis and his fellow-coun- 
cillors, and what was the etiquette observed as placed 
on official record. 

Next it wiB be convenient to step aside fom the order 
of events and recall for the peaceable Calcutta of the 
present the details of the duel between the Oovernor- 
General and the senior member of his Council, and some 
matters incidental to it. 

It may then be of interest to turn our attention more 
to the social doings of Francis and his contemporaries ; 
to take a look at their every-day life, and to see what 
»ome of them thought of an Indian career. A glance 
too may be taken at the press and other institutions of 
Calcutta a hundred years ago. 



The Arrival of Francis in Calcutta. 

There is no anecdote more frequently repeated regard- 
ing Calcutta and its paased-away celebrities than the 
one which tells of the chagrin and disappointment said 
to have been evinced by the newly-arrived Members of 
Council, because they were not received with a " royal 
salute" on their landing at Chandpal Ghat on the 19th 
October 1774. The story, too, is paraded whenever it 
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is desired to quote an apt illustration of mighty events 
springing from little causes. Thua Mocaulay says : 

" The Members of Council eipected a Balute of twenty-one 
guuB from the batteries of Fort William. Haatinge allowed 
tlietn only seveateen. They landed in itl-humour. The first 
oivilitiea were exchanged with cold reserve. On the morrow 
commeiiced that long quarrel which, after distracting Britieh 
India, was renewed in England, and in which all the most 
eminent atatesmen and orators of the age took active part on 
one or the other side." 

Two other well-known writers on India allude to the 
ciTcumstanee aa though Philip Francis were the head 
and front of the vexation at the breach of etiquette, 
and therefore alone responsible for the subsequent em- 
broilment ; and tradition as it exists to-day adopts this 
view, and Francis (possibly because he alone is of his- 
torical importance) is gibetted by common consent when 
there is no evidence whatever to show that he was 
more to blame than his fellow-passengers in the new 
Ckiuocil, two pompous, punctilious military men of 
high rank and aristocratic English connexion, with no 
very definite or exalted ideas regarding a " Company's 
servant," even though in the position of a governor. 
Mr. Marshman says on the subject, speaking of Chandpal 
Ghat (Calcutta Review) : 

"It was here that the author of Junius counted one by one 
the guns which boomed from the Fort, and found to his niorti- 
fiosticn that their number did not eiceed seventeen, when he 
had expected nineteen. This circumstance appears to bays laid 
the foundation of the implacable hatred he manifested towards 
Hastings, and which for six years exposed the administration 
of the country to contempt. Is it unreasonable to suppose 
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that if hia aelf-esteem had been gratified by two additional 
charges of powder, the unseemly aud dangerous opposition, &c." 

Sir John Kaye follows Buit, and holds up Francis in 
particular. 

"As they neared the batteries of Fort William they were 
greeted with a salute of nineteen guns. Having calculated, upon 
what reasonable grounds it is impossible to conjecture, that 
they would have been received with a i-oyal salute, &c., Fran- 
cis, who had left England in a position to which no one 
would have touched a hat, was especially incensed. He ap- 
pears at once to have drawn the sword and thrown away the 
scabbard. From that moment be became the hitter, unrelent- 
ing enemy of Warren Hastings, &c." 

It will be seen that the tvFO authora just quoted differ 
slightly in the number of guns given and expected. But 
no one refers to the authority on which such sweeping 
assertions are ma,de. The following extracts from a 
musty blue-book will perhaps give a juater idea on the 
merits of this question than seems to be generally held. 
Whatever the new Members of Council may have said in 
society about the want of ceremony attending their 
landing, or whatever society may have said fur them 
(which is just as likely), it is certain that they made no 
official complaint or representation about the slight, and 
there seems no ground whatever for attributing early 
action in the matter to Francis more than to any one 
else. I'hat some reflections on the inferred or apparent 
want of courtesy were freely indulged in socially, is more 
than probable, and tlie fiact of Hastings grappling with 
them before they had assumed a. tangible official form 
was a blunder, as it laid him open to the retort of " qui 
s'excuse s'accuse," which the opposition in their rejoinder 
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(evidently from the pen of Francis) were not slow to 
avail themselves of. 

Before referring to official documents for information 
on this subject, we may see what can be gathered from 
contemporary private sources. It may be premised that 
the four Judge.?, appointed by the New Regulating Act 
fur India, star$«d from England at the same time as the 
new Members of Council. The former satleil in the 
Alison, the latter with their party in the Ashburnham. 

Francis was accompanied by his brother-in-law and 
deservedly valued friend, Mr. Maerabie, in the capacity 
of Private Secretary, who kept a diaiy during tlie long 
voyage and in India afterwards. He seems to have 
basked with tolerable complacency in the reflected glory 
of his patron, and to have been jealously censorious if 
inadequate attention was bestowed on him or his brother 
Councillors. The Judges were the first who fell under 
tliis gentleman's displeasure ; tbey monopolized all the 
homage, while the ships anchored for ten days in 
Fanchal Road, for the diary notes : 

"We observe that the commission with the great seal con- 
stantly attends the Judgea. Tbe Chief Justice has stolen a 
murch on the gentlemen of the Council in point of precedence ; 
■1 mark of distinction which takes from the dignity of the 
latter without doing any credit, iu my opinion, to the other 
lioQOUiable gentlemen." 

A man in this frame of mind is on a pinnacle looking 
out for slights, which then of course are seen in abundance. 

At Madras tbe pestilent Judges are in the way again, 
but the Secretary seein* to have been comforted. 

" Supreme Court always take the lead of us. They sail better 
than we do, and their charter gives them precedence. Their 
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worships laaded two d&js before ng. What markB of honour 
and respect they may have been dietinguisbed by, I know not ; 
but nothing could exceed those shown to our party."* 

These extracts will be sufGcient to show the morbid 
anxiety with which one individual, at all events, must 
have looked forward to the approaching official reception 
of " our party " at Calcutta. Accordingly he there re- 
sumes his censorship, 

" Exactly at noon, a comfortable Heaaon for esttiblishing the 
etiquette of precedency, the whole party are disposed in three 
boats, and both courts safely lauded at the capital of their 
jurisdiction. The procession to the Governor's house beggars 

• That the Jndges continned to be BtioWers in India for the out- 
ward aniJ visible traditional signs of dignitf and to;altf will appeir 
from the following: extract from the notebook of one of them : 
4Ui Term. 
Monday, 26th October 17T9. 

Hb. Jcencs Hyns. 

This day, Monday, 25th October 1779, is the first day of the twen- 
tieth year of the lieig-n of His SIsjeity George the Third, of Great 
Britain, France, and Ireland, King ; Defender of the Faitb, kc. 

This Term is said to be in the nineteenth and twentiebh of Qeorga 
the Third, becanae it be^ns in the nineteenth and ends in the twentieth 
year of His Majesty's Keign. 

I came to the Conrt in my Scarlet Robe to-day, becanae it is the daj 
d the King's aooeaslon, and is therefore treated by the Courts of Law 
in England as a Gala day, to appear in their fineet cloatha, and I 
think it proper, moat particularly la this place, that all manner of 
tokena of respect to Hie Majesty ahonld be ahown, and especially bf 
those who have the honoai of holding offlcee nnder His Majesty's 
anthorityon his appointment. All sign? of loyalty to the King of iSng- 
land are too moch neglected in this country. I believe they did not 
even fire a aalnte at the Foit, which is a shameful neglect, if it is not 
a designed disreapeot. 
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all daacription ; the heat, the confuBion, not an attempt at 
r^olarity. So guards, uo persea to receive or to show the 
way, no state." 

-His appetite for ceremonial distinction had, however, 
become so keen by this time, that he hints that even the 
amallest crambs would have been acceptable ; for he adds, 

" But Burelj Mr. Hastings might have put ou a ruffled 
shirt !" 

Fi'aneia himself, writing to a consin in America a 
few days afterwards, says simply : " We landed here 
October 19, upon which occasion the acclamations were as 
load and the congratulations as sincere as we expected." 
Not a word about the insufficiency of the guns iu all the 
private writings. 

Only once does Francis himself refer to the reception 
at the landing, and then no doubt with displeasure, but 
he seems rather to be reflecting General Clavering's 
opinion than his own. The allusion occurs in a private 
memorandum reviewing public transactions since their 
aiiival. 

"The mean and dishonourable receptiou we met with at our 
landing gave Clavering the second shock." 

Francis's biographer did not attach much importance 
to his connexion with the suggested cause of the terrible 
«i years' war that followed, for he says in a footnote ; 
"The common story that the three new Members of 
Council took ofience at being greeted with a salute of 
nineteen gnns only, instead of a royal salute, finds no 
confirmation that I can discover in the Francis papers." 
The biographer bad probably never seen the despatches 
from which the following e&traota are mada 
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Extracted from Govemor-General's letter to the Court 
of Directors, dated 3rd December l77i : 

" I am ashamed to call the public atteation to a subject bo 
exceedingly frivolous as that which I am now compelled to 
enter upon iu my own further justification. They accuse me 
of having failed in paying them the honors due to them. Their 
accusation against me on this head is confined to the Folloviug 
particulars : Only seventeen guns were fired on their arrival j 
troops were not drawn out to receive them ; they were met at 
my own house; and not at the Council-house ; there was a 
delay from Friday till Monday, three days, in the order for 
issuing the new commissions in Public Orders ; and, lastly, the 
proclamation of the new Government was not made with suE- 
cieat parade. 

" To these five Articles I must reply separately — 

" l»t. — The ordera given for the salutes were, that seventeen 
guns should be fired for the Chief Justice and the Judges; 
the like number for General Clavering ; fifteen, as ordered by 
the Court of Directors, for Sir Edward Hughes ; and thirteen 
for each of the Members of the Board, if they come separately; 
if they should all arrive at the same time, the highest salute 
directed to be fired for the whole ; aud this was f^eeable to 
the practice which hitherto had been observed, — I had do other 
rule to go by. They did arrive tt^ether, and were accord- 
ingly saluted with seventeen guns. 

" 2nd. —If they had landed at the Fort, the garrison should 
have been under arms to receive them. It appeared to me 
unmilitary to draw troops out of garrison to compliment theii 
landing at a distance from it. 

"3rii.— If I could have divined their expectations of being 

■ received, not at my house, but at the Council-house, or if I 

could have imagined that this was esteemed a matter of any 

sort of significance, I certainly should have answered th^ 
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wishes.; but tho circumatance neither occurred to myself, nor 
was it suggested to any other pereon. 1 thought then, and 
truly I think atill, that the deputing the senior Member of the 
Board to wait on them in the river, and attend them to town, 
and the assembling of all the other gentlemen of the old Conn- 
cil at my house for their reception, were ample marks of 
ihttention and respect to them. 

" 4(A. — The delay of three days in issuing the coramisaions was 
occasioned by a request of mine, dictated by my feelings on 
first perusing them. I had before received private intimatiou 
of their purport, but my information was not complete, and I 
vtOB hurt at the eatraordinary redustion of my authority which 
was to take place, and the apparent inconsistency of investing 
the second person in the administration with greater osten- 
sible powers than the first. While I was imitated by these 
considerations, I requested this time to determine within 
myself whether I would accept of this new Government, or 
conclude the period of my services to the Company with the 
close of the late administration before they were published, 
and when my request was acquiesced in, I did not espect to 
have found it stated as an exceptionable part of my conduct. 

"5(A. — With reapect to the want of parade in proclaiming 
the new Government, the ilembers of the Board have them- 
selves been to blame for any deficiency in this particular. 
They formed a majority, and might have ordered what pomp 
and ostentation they pleased, but it is extraordinary that they 
should agree to measures, and then throw the blame of them 
upon me. I am averse to parade myself, and have never used 
it I proposed a written advertisement as the usual mode 
of proclamation here ; they thought a military attendance 
necessary, which waa accordingly ordered to attend upon the 
Sheriff, whom I thought the proper officer to publish a Civil 
Gevermnent. But it may be necessary to remark that if there 
wai any deficiency of respeot in my conduct on the aboTd 
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oocaBion, it oould not be personall; inteuded against tbem, 
since the new Govenimeiit was its object, and I myself had the 
Iiigbest interest in the honors paid to it, being the head of that 
OoTernment. 

"Upon the whole I must remark that I paid them higher 
honors than had ever been paid to persona of their rank in this 
coiiutrj ; as high even as had been paid to Mr. Vaustttitrt and 
Lord Clive, when tliey came in the first station as Governors, — 
men wliose names will ever stand foremost in the memoirs of 
the people of this country, and who merited ss much from their 
employers as any who have filled, or are likely to fill, thst 
station. I wrote letters severally to the three gentlemen at 
Madras, bespeaking their confidence, as a measure necessary 
to the safety of the Company. The Botud sent their senior 
Member down the river to meet them ; and, as a mark of per- 
sonal respect ttom me, one of the gentlemen of ray staff 
attended thera ; the whole Council assembled at my house to 
receive thera on their landing. What more could I do without 
derogating from my own rank 1 But they seem to have con- 
sidered themselves as the Government, ajid to have required 
the honors done to it entire, to be paid to their own persons, 
forgetting that they were only a part, and that it was from the 
bead they expected such ooncessions." 

Extracted from minute of General Clavering, Colonel 
Monaon, and Mr. Francis, dated 11th January 1775, aai 
received in Londoo the 18th of July 1775, containing 
observationa and remarks on the Ooveroor-General's 
appeal to the Court of Directors, of the 3rd of December 
1774: 

"21. Some inattention to oeremouiee on the part of tb» 
Oovemor in the mode of our reception is supposed to havB 
had a share in creating or confirming in qb those hostile reso- 
lutions which we are accosed of hating fomud i^aimt bin. 
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The firat objection we make to all that the Governor has said 
ou this article is, that it is a defeaoe without a charge. Wa 
leave it to our superiors to judge what sort of consciousness is. 
implied in so hasty an anticipation of charges not advanced 
against him. 

" 22. Our second objeotion would be to his statement of the 
Gicts, if we thought it worthy of ourselves or consistent with the 
prosecution of business of a far heavier nature, to descend to 
such a detful. As for the rest wo hope it will be thouglit too 
much to be believed, ou no better evidence than Mr. Hastings's- 
bare affirmation, that we are capable of engf^ing in measures 
which, if they are such as he describes them, may subvert au 
empire, merely to revenge an omission of ceremony, for which 
the slightest concession from Mr. Hastings ought to have been 
so sufficient an excuse, that we could not hare declined accept- 
ing it without betraying an injudicious appearance of hostility 
to him and disgracing ourselves. 

'' 23. If the charges of a personal failure in the respects 
due to Ur. Hastings had had auy foundation whatsoever, we 
think it ought not to have been described by bo gross a term 
as that of a " warfare of scurrility." The expressions to which 
he himself applies and confines that description aie on record, 
and referred to by himself. Our superiors will judge whether 
they have a reference to the public measures of the late 
administration, or personally to Mr. Hastings ; and whether, 
supposing them to be directed against measures only, they 
were or could be too strong for the occasion." 

The words " I am averse to parade myself, and hava 
never used it," convey an impression consistent with 
the general character of Warren Hasting.?. The account 
of his own feelings on the subject of parade here given 
is confirmed in a passage in a Long paper written iti 
1781 for the information of his friend. Major Scott^ 
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where, speaking of his intended visit to Lueknow, be 
eays, " I shall go with a very light retinue, and intend 
to return within three months. As I can subsist with 
few conveniences, and with little state, I shall not find 
this a matter of much difficulty." 

And when he did set out, his biographer tells us that 
"his escort consisted of little more than the body-guard 
which generally attended him," although Mrs. Hastings 
-" bore him company as far as Mongeer." All this, it 
will be at once remarked, is very much at variance with 
the account given of Hastings in the well-known passage 
in Macaulay'a Essay. " The more than regal splendour 
which he sometimes displayed dazzled a people who 
have much in common with children. Even now, after 
the lapse of more than fifty years, the natives of India 
still talk of him as the greatest of the English; and 
nurses sing children to sleep with a jingling ballad about 
the fleet horses and riehly caparisoned elephants of Sahib 
Warren Hostein." (See Appendix.) 



The Duel. 

The origin* of this duel was the oft-quoted passage 
in a minute of Hastings's in reply to one from Francia 

"My authority for the opinions I have declared concemiug 
Mr. Francis depends on facts which have passed within mj 

* That ib ia not euperfluouB to meubion the cause, even in CalcBtU, 
■will be apparent from the aubjoined Eittncts ; the first ia from an 
article on Old Calcutta contributed to the Cii(OH((a flee i«e over twestj 
jenra ago. 

The second is from an artjolo oa Juuioa, which gives extracts from 
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own knowledge. I judge of hia public conduct by my expe- 
rience of his private, which I have found to be void of truth 
■lid honour. This is a Bevere chat^e, but temperately and 
deliberately made, from the firm persuasion that I owe this 
justice to the public and myself as the only redress to both, 
for artifices of which I have been a victim, and which threaten 
to JQTOlve their interests with disgrace and ruin. The only 
redress for a fraud for which the law has made no provision ia 
the exposure of it." 

The minute in which this occurs was sent to Francis 
on the evening before the Council day on which it was 
to be officially read, for, as the Governor-General himself 
eays, he judged it " unbecoming to surprise him with 
a minute at the Council table, or to send it first to the 
Secretary." "After the Council had risen," says Macau- 
lay, " Francis put a challenge into the Governor-Gene- 
ral's hand." But, according to the principals themselves, 
lYancis conducted this preliminary in a politer and less 
ostentatious manner ; and Hastings writes ; — " The next 
day after Council he desired me to withdraw with him 
into a private apartn.ent of tiie Council-house, where, 

the MemoirB of FianciB, written in the JRmut da Senx Mondea 
in 1869 tj M. Charles de Bemusat. 
The italics in the lattier are ours. 

1. " Nearl; opposite Alipote bridge stood two tiece, called ' The 
toees of destractlon,' notarioas for daols foaght under their ghade; 
here Hastings and Francis ezohanged shots in the dajs when Eiiro- 
pMQ women were few j jealonsj often gave rise to these aSairs of 
bononr." 

2. " Ce r&jit pconve que, contravreimnt h des aiippoiitUmi tevvmt 
Hpetitt, la beaat£ de Madame Grand f ut compIetameiLt ^trangere anx 
Umfiles de Haetinga et de Franols,et qne oe n'est pas elle qui leni mit 
las armes i la main." 
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taking out of his pocket a paper, he read from it a chal- 
lenge in tenns." 

The " terms " we find verhatim in Francis's joamal, 
as follows : — " ' Mr, Hastings, — I am preparing a formal 
answer to the paper you sent to me last night. As soou 
as it can be finished, I shall lay it before you. But you 
must be sensible, sir, that no answer I can give to the 
matter of that paper can be adequate to the dishonour 
done me by the terms you have made use of You have 
left me no alternative but to demand personal satisfac- 
tion of you for the affronts you have offered me.' Aa 
soon as I had read the preceding words to Mr. Hastings, 
he said 'he expected the demand and waa ready to 
answer it.'" A place and time of meeting were fixed 
before they parted. Francis further writes in bis diary 
on the same day that he " mentions the affair to Watson, 
who happens to dine with .me; he agi-ees to provide 
pistols ill order to prevent suspicions." Colonel Watson 
was the chief engineer at Fort William. Mr. Hastings 
engaged the services of Colonel Pearse, the Commandant 
of Artillery, to whom he wrote on the evening of the 
15th August, asking him to breakfast the next morning. 
He then, after enjoining secrecy, asked Colonel Pearse 
to be his second in a hostile meeting which had been 
arranged for between him and Mr. Francis for Thursday 
morning, the 17th of August. 

The entry in Francis's journal for the 16th of August 
is — " Employed in settling my affairs, burning papei-s, &c., 
in case of the worst — dull work." 

That for the l7th — " Arrived at the ground near Bel- 
vedere near an hour before Mr. H., who comes about 
six with Colonel Pearse. Watson marks out a distance 
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about fourteen common paces, the same, he said at which 
Mr. Fox and Mr, Adam stood." My pistol missing fire, 
I changed it ; we then fired together, and I was wounded 
and fell ; I thought my backbone was brokeo, and of 
course that I could not survive it." 

Sir Elijah Impey writes on the same day to a friend : — 
"This morning Mr. Hastings and Mr. Francis fought 

• The allnBion to Fox and Adam's duel, which impressed itself on 
Uie aeinorj both of Colonel Watson and Hr. Fraaois, ihows that, 
unong tlie English in India, the standard of propriety or fashioa in 
mwt things was regnlated then, as no^, by ttae customs prevailing' 
ia Enjflond, and especially in high life in England. The account of 
Ihedoel which determined the question of distance between the com- 
batanla at Alipore could only have recently arrived in Oaloutta, as it 
w»s fonght on 29tb November 1779. 

The cause of action in this duel arose oat of a speech of Mr. Fox's 
in Parliament at which Hr. Adata took oSence, and requested a, pubUa 
avonal that Mr. Fox did not mean any personal reflection on him. 
This Hr. Fox refused ; a hostile meeting was arranged, and the prin- 
dpiils were pat up at H paces. On Mr, FitzOerald, his second, 
inatmcting Mr. Fox to stand sideways, the latter said— "Why? Am I 
not as thick one way as the other 1 " Mr. Adam called on Mr. Fox to 
Gie, vho answered — ''I'll be damned if I do. I have no quarrel." 
llr. Adam then fired and woauded his opponent, which, hoirever, was 
not notdoed at the moment. On Mr. Adam being asked by the seconds 
if he were satiafied, he said,— "Will Mr. Fox declare he meant no 
peraonal attack on my character ? " Upon which Mr. Fox said — " This 
is no place for apology, and I desire him to go on." Mr. Adam then 
Sled again, and missed. Mr. Fox fired in the air, and then said he 
liad no difllcuHy in declaring that he meant no personal affront. Mr. 
Msm answered — " Sir. yott have behaved like a man of honour." 

The narrative of the affair from which the above extract is made 
goes on to say that Mr. Fox then mentioned that he believed himself 
vonnded, which proved indeed to be the case : but on finding that 
it was only a slight wound, he hnmouiously remarked (la allusion to 
the proverbially bad ammunition then supplied to the army) — " By 
JoTe, Adam, it would have been all np with ma if you had not been 
charged with Oovemment powder," 
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with pistols ; they both fired at the same time. Mr. 
Francis's ball missed, but that of Mr. Hastings pierceJl 
the right side of Mr. Francis, but was prevented by 
rib, which turned the ball, from entering the thorax. 
It went obliquely upwards, passed the backbone with- 
out injuring it, and was extracted about an inch on the 
left side of it. The wound is of no con8ec[uence, and 
h© is in no danger." 

Colonel Pearae, who was Hastings's second, and whose 
detailed account of the duel has been published,* says : — 
" The next morning, Thursday, August 17th, T waited 
on Mr. Hastings in my chariot to carry him to the place 
of appointment. When we arrived there we found Mr. 
Francis and Colonel Watson walking together, and 
. therefore, soon after we alighted, I looked at my watch 
and mentioned aloud that it was half-past £ve, and 
Francis looked at his and said it was near six. This 
induced me to tell him that my watch was set by my 
astronomical clock to solar time. The plnce they were 
at was very improper for the business ; it was the road 
leading to Alipore, at the crossing of it through a double 
row of trees that formerly had been a walk of Belvedere 
garden on the western side of the house. Whilst Colo- 
nel Watson went, by the desire of Mr. Francis, to fetch 
his pistols, that gentleman proposed to go aside from 
the road into the walk ; but Mr. Hastings disapproved 
of the place, because it was full of weeds and dark 
The road itself was next mentioned, but was thougbt 
by everybody too public, as it was near riding time and 
people might want to pass that way ; it was therefore 

* Bepxodnoed in Tol. n, CaloaUa BeTiew, 
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agreed to walk towards Mr. Barweli's house (the pre- 
sent Kiddei-pore Orphanage Asylum) on an old road that 
aeparated his ground from Belvedere (aitiee the official 
reaidenoe of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal), and 
before he (we ?) had gone far, a retired dry spot was 
chosen as a proper place," 

" As soon as the suitable place was selected," continues 
Oobnel Pearse, " I proceeded to load Mr. Hastings's 
pistols ; those of Mr. Francis were already loaded. When 
1 bad delivered one to Mr. Hastings and Colonel Watson 
had done the same to Mr. Francis, finding the gentlemen 
were VH>th unacquainted with the modes usually ob- 
served on those occasions, I took the liberty to tell 
tliem that, if they would &k their distance, it wa^ the 
business of the seconds to measure it. Colonel Watson 
immediately mentioned that Fox and Adam had taken 
fourteen paces, and he recommended the distance, Mr. 
Hastings observed it was a great distance for pistols ; 
but as no actual objection was made to it, Watson 
measured and I counted. When the gentlemen had got 
to their ground, Mr, Hastings asked Mr. Francis if he 
stood before the line or behind it, and being told behind 
the mark, he said he would do the same, and immedi- 
ately took bis stand. I then told them it was a rule that 
neither of them were to quit their ground till they had 
dischaiged their pistols, and Colonel Watson proposed 
that both should fire together without taking any ad- 
vantage. Mr. Hastings asked if he meant they ought 
to fire by word of command, and was told he only 
meaat they should fire together as nearly as could be. 
These preliminaries were all a^eed to, and both parties 
presented; hut Mr, Francis raised his hand and a^in 
G 
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came down to hia preaent ; he did so a second time, 
when he came down to his present — which was the 
third time of doing so — he drew his tri^er, but his 
powder being damp, the pistol did not fire. Mr. Ei^tinga 
came down from his present to give Mr. Fi-ancis time 
to rectify his priming, and this was done out of a 
cartridge with which I supplied him upon finding they 
had no spare powder. Again the gentlemen took their 
. stands, both presented together, and Mr. Francis fired. 
Mr . Hastings did the same at the distance of time equal 
to the counting of one, two, three distinctly, but not 
greater. His shot took place. ' Mr. Francis staggered, 
and, in attempting to sit down, he fell and said he was 
a dead man. Mr. Hastings, hearing this, cried out 
' Good God ! I hope not,' and immediately went up to 
him, -as did Colonel Watson, but I raa to call the 
servants." 

Another part of Colonel Pearse's narrative says : — 
" When the pistols were delivered by the seconds, Mr. 
Francis said he was quite unacquainted with these 
matters, and had never fired a pistol in his life, and 
Mr. Hastings told him he believed he had no advantage 
in that respect, as he could not recollect that he had 
ever fired a pistol above once or twice." Also, — ■" While 
Mr. Francis was lying on the ground he told Mr. Hast- 
ings, in consequence of something which he said, that 
he best knew how it aflected hia aflairs, and that ha 
had better take care of himself, to which Mr. Hastings 
answered that he hoped and believed the wound was 
not mortal, but that if any unfortunate accident should 
happen, it was his intention immediately to surrender 
himself to the Sheriff'." 
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When Francis was shot. Colonel Pearae says : — " I ran 
to call the aervants and to order a sheet to be brought 
to bind up the wound. I waa absent about two minutes. 
On my return I found Mr. Hastings standing by Mr. 
Francis, but Colonel Watson was gone to fetch a cot 
or palanquin from Belvedere to carry him to town. 
When the sheet was brought, Mx. Hastings and myself 
bound it around his body, and we had the satisfaction 
to find it (sic) was not in a vital part, and Mr. Francis 
^reed with me in opinion as soon as it was mentioned. 
I offered to attend him to town in my carriage, and 
Mr. Hastings urged him to go, as my carriage was 
remarkably easy. Mr. Francis agreed to go, and there- 
fore, when the cot came, we proceeded towards the 
chariot, but were stopped by a deep, broad ditch, over 
which we could not carry the cot ; for this reason Mr, 
Francis was conveyed to Belvedere." 

The place origmally fixed for the meeting probably 
corresponds to the second gate (from the western side) 
leading into Belvedere compound. Francis proposed to 
turn aside into what was seemingly a disu.sed, overgrown 
walk of Belvedere, close to their left; but Hastings, who, 
apparently, meant to do mischief that morning (witness 
his remark about the fourteen paces and his deliberation in 
firing his pistol), and tlierefore wished to see clearly, 
objected on the score of the weeds and darkness caused 
by the overhanging trees. Somebody then proposed the 
lUMn Alipore road, but he was outvoted by all tlie others. 
Colonel Pearse does not say (although there were only 
four of them present) who the individual was who had 
so httle regard for appearances as to suggest the public 
roful ; possibly it was his own principal, tlie day-liglit- 
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loving Hastings. After this proposal was rejected, they 
turned to their right into the cross-road leading to tlie 
veBt, and from which branched off, as we venture to 
assume, the " old road " already alluded to. 

It is evident they could not have been far from where 
they left the carri^es, as it may be presumed the ser- 
vants, ft«m the calling of whom Colonel Pearse returned 
in " two minutes," were syces and perhaps a chapprassi 
or two, and Belvedere must have been close at hand, 
since Colonel Watson himself went there to fetch a cot, 
leaviog the two combatants by themselves. What oc- 
curred after the biuding with the sheet is not easy to 
follow. The duellists, on first arriving, diwe up to tJie 
place of appointment. Why then nob take the cot back 
into the main road to the " chariot " by the way whicli 
Colonel Pearse had gone and returned so quickly ? The 
supposition that occurs to us is this : they probably 
thought it prudent to carry the wounded man as little 
in the carriage as they could, as the cot must have been 
easier for him ; they therefore directed the carriage to 
go on towards Alipore bridge, meaning to take a shorter 
and diagonal cut across country with the cot, and pick 
up the carriage at the Belvedere side of the bridge ; so 
they proceeded through the low marsliy ground in tlie 
direction of the present Hermitage compound and tlie 
Zoological Gardens, till they were pulled up by a deep 
TBo^oroourse, a very likely thing to meet in the height of 
iny season. There they had to retrace their steps, 
iially emerge by the cross-road into the main road, 
they had first assembled. Mr. Francis was pro- 
in much pain and weakness by this time, and was 
illed to give up the idea of going into town, but 
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to make for the nearest port — ^Belredere. Unless records 
or- trustworthy tradition point to another locality, we 
are inclined to think that the componnd of No. 5 Ali- 
pore Road liolda near its northern boundary the site of 
thia memorable duel. 

The account goes on to say that Hastings and Colonel 
Pearse went to Calcutta to the residence of the former 
" to send assistance to meet Francis, but he had been 
prevailed on to accept a room at Belvedere, and there 
the Surgeons, Dr. Campbell, the Principal, and Dr. 
Frajwaa, the Governor's own Surgeon, found him. When 
Dr. Francis returned, he informed the Governor that the 
wound was not mortal." " After the firet confusion had 
subsided," writes Francis himself, " and after I had- 
suffered great inconvenience from being carried to a 
wrong place, I was at last conveyed to Major Foley's 
house on a bed." 

Having escaped Hastings's bullet in the momiog, 
Francis had next to encounter the danger of being put 
to death during the day by a well-intentioned, but armed 
and meddlesome, man, for he tells us, that " the surgeon 
arrived in about an hour and-a-half from the time I 
was wounded and cut out the ball and bled me twice in 
the course of the day." 

The next entries in Francis's journal are — 

" August 17th. — Mr. Hastings sends to know when he 
may visit me." 

"August IStk. — In these two days the pain I suffered 
waa very considerable." 

"August 19(A. — Desire Colonel Watson to tell Mr. 
Hastings as civilly as possible that I am forced to de cline 
Ha visit." /o^^^^\ 

la: •• *\ 
l*OXFORO»/ 
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" August 24th.* — Keturn to Calcutta." 

The account concludes with a formal assurance that 
"both parties behaved as became gentlemen of their 
high rank and station, Mr. Hastings seemed to be iu a 
state of such perfect tranquillity that a spectator would 
Hot have supposed that he was about an action out of 
the common course of things, and Mr. Francis's deport- 
ment was such as did honour to his firmness and resolu- 
tion." 

Warren Hastings, writing a few days afterwards to 
hia friend, Lawrence Sullivan, says : — " I hope Mr, 
Francis does not think of assuming any merit from this 
silly affair. I have been ashamed that L have been an 
actor in it, and I declare to you upon ray honour that 
such was my sense of it at the time, that I was much 
disturbed by an old woman, whose curiosity prompted 
her to stand by .as spectatress of a scene so little com- 
prehended by the natives of this part of the world, and 
attracted others of the same stamp from the adjacent 
villages to partake in the entertainment." 

We subjoin them here, as being of special interest, 
three letters from Warren Hastings to his wife relating 
to this duel ; they have never been published before that 
we kiiow of 

No. 1 is very steadily penned, though wi-itten imme- 
diately on his return from the duel. It fully bears out 

• The entry on 34th diaproTea the old atory bo often told in Cslonttn 
vii., that tbe late Mra. Ellertoo (weU known in thia city op ta 1858, 
when she died) remembers eeeing; Francis in a pslanqain oroMiiig 
over the bridge et Tolly'a Nnlla " all blood? from the dnel." It ii 
certain that Francis did not cross Alipore bridge for a neak aftw tli« 
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tho state of " perfect tranquillity " vouched for by his 
Becood. Like most of his letters to his wife it is dated 
merely with tlie day of the week. 

Calcutta, Tkurtday morning. 

Hi DEiBEsr Marian, — I have desired Sir John Day* to in- 
form you that I have had a meeting this morning with Mr. 
Fnuicia, who has received a wound in his side, but I hope not 
dangerouB. I shall know the state of it presently and will 
write to you again. He is at Belvedere, and Ura. Campbell 
ind Francis are both gone to attend him there, I am weU 
and unhurt. But you must be content to hear this good from 
me; you cannot aee me. I cannot leave Calcutta while 
Mr. Francis is iu any danger. But I wish you to stay at 
CliiDaura. I *hop6 iu a few days to have ye pleasure of meet- 
ing you there. HaSsa my compts. to Mr. Ross, but do not 
mention what has passed. My Marian, you have occupied 
*I1 my thoughts for these two days past and unremittedly. 
Yours ever, my moat beloved, 
W. H. 
Thurtday evening. 

Ui BELOVED Mabiait, — I despatched a letter to you this 
momii^ at seven o'clock under cover of one to Sir John 
Day, whom I desired to break the subject of it to you before 
he delivered it, that you might not be alarmed by any sudden 
nport of what passed between Mr. Francis and me this 
morning. I hope you received it before dinner, as the 
hurkuu had strict iujunotious to be quick, and there was no 
other risk of the letter missing you, but that of Sir John's 
having left Chinsura or being out of the way. I have now 
the pleasure to tell you that Mr. Francis is in no manner of 
danger, the ball having passed through the muscular part of 

■ The AdTOoate-Qcaeral. 
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his back just below the shoulder, but without penetrating 
or iqjariQg any of the bones. Asjou say " Who knows what 
may happen ; who can look into the seeds of time," &c. I 
have sent the tioe to poor Naylor, but I fear it is too late 
for diet or medicine to do him servtoe. Mr. Mott^* wilt 
return you your key. I have also givea him in charge your 
hundred gold mohurs which you desired me to carry with me. 
I am obliged to stay in Calcutta at least until Mr. F, is knoirn 
to he free from all danger, lest my absence should be called 
a flight, so that I oaunot join you this week, but do not let 
this bring you to Calcutta before the time yon have fixed for 
your return. 

I am well and the remains of the influenza are scarcely 
perceptible about my anoles (sic). You do not tell me how 
you are. Do not presume iipon your good appetite, and be 
abstemious at night. — Adieu, 

Yours ever affectionate, 
Warren HAaiiNGS. 

Did I tell you that I had a letter from Scott who mentioni 
his passing young Touchet, my lion and zebra all in perfect 
health. Pray tell Mrs. Mott^ so. Calcutta is horridly damp 
and dismal besides. 

* This name often oooara In tbeptiTatecorteBpoDdence of Hssttaga. 
Mr. l/loU4 lived at one time in BeDares, eagaged apparent); in oom- 
meroial pursuits. He afterwards moved to Hix^hly, where the Hh- 
tings Dsed to visit Mrs. Mott€, who was a great friend of Mia. Bw- 
tingB. Mi. Mottc must have got into finsnoial difflcraldee, as in IW 
there is an adveitLsemant in the " Bengal Gazette " calling a meetiDf 
of his cieditors. Amongst the Impej mannsoiipts in the Briddi 
Museum, there is a petition fiom Mr. Motte written from the Csloutt* 
Jail in 1783, in which this friend of the Govemor-Geneial's begs tbit 
his orediton will ssaent to his release from piison on the score of 
humanity. 

His wife aooompanied Mrs. Hastings to England in 1781. 
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Calcutta, Friday morning. 

My dbak Mabiar, — ■! have received yours. You must not 
be angry ; perhaps it is beat that what haa passed has passed, 
sud it may be productive of future good. My desire that 
you would not leave Chtnsura proceeded only from the appre- 
heosiou lest, by a precipitatd'departure, your spirits might be 
agitated aad your health affected by not ohusing (sic) proper 
BeEisouB and makiug the fit preparation for your voyage. Do 
now aa you please. You will find me here free from both 
sickness, ansiety, and trouble ; and if you ohuse to stay longer 
where you are, you may have the same satisfaction of knowing 
that I am so, Mr. Francis continues well aud I pronounce 
hia cure certain. Poor Naylor is dead. Will you let Sir 
i. Day know that there is no reason for his returning to town. 

I will write to him myself. I am sorry to hear Lady Day 
L9 uck ; my compts. to her, to Bibby Mott^, and Mr. Ross. 
Yours ever, 

W. H. 

You are much obliged to Col, Pearse. 



Home and Social Life. 
I. 

lo gossiping about the social life of Francis in Cal- 
cutta, it may be mteresting, in the first place, to see 
whether there are any data whiob would help us to say 
where he resided. 

la his own and his' brother-in-law Macrabie's letters, 
allusions are found to three houses occupied by Francis. 
Thus, in the December of the year of their arrival, i.e., 
in 1774, Macrabie writes, — " The expenses of this Settle- 

II. ,..ii,,Coot^lc 
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ment are beyond nil conceptioD. Mr. F pays £500 

a year for a large but rather mean house like a bam, 
with bare walls and not a single glass window." We 
have found no clue to the whereabouts of this house. 

From the same authority we learn that, by the fol- 
lowing February (1775), Francis had purchased what 
Hacrabie calls a "Lodge" in tlie neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta, which, he says, " consists of a spacious hall and 
four chambers, surrounded by a verandah and colonnade, 
and stands in the midst of twenty acres of ground : 
pleasant to the last degree." In another letter he saya 
that Francis " talks already of quitting Calcutta, or of 
having only a small house by way of office and dressing- 
room. None but friends to be admitted here (the 
Lodge) : Lady Impey yesterday. Lady Anne and Colonel 
Monson to-day." The Lodge so described we believe 
to be on the site of the house occupied for many yeara 
as the official residence of the Collector of the 24-Per- 
gunuahs, and now as that of the Superintendent of the 
Alipore Jail., 

As Mr. Francis bought the Lodge in 1775, and sold it 
to Mr. Livius for Rs. 30,000 in April 1780, it is not 
likely that be lived in any other suburban residence 
during his sojourn in India. In Colonel Gall's map, 
dated 1786, the names of the residents in many of the 
suburban houses are given, and that of Mr. Francis is 
attached to the house on the site indicated. As the 
present house is a double-storied one, the " Lodge " must 
have been added to or rebuilt, aa from Macrabie'a des- 
cription it must have been originally a bungalow, but 
on an ample scale, aa Messrs. Livius and Collings lived 
there with Francis for a time. 
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That the Lodge stood on low, nlarahy ground, such as 
the neighbourhood of Tolly'a Nullah might have been 
expected to be, will be apparent from the following 
letter addressed to Fi'ancis by some humorous fellow 
(aigning himself D.), who had been reading Pliny's 
Spistles : 

" 31g( March 1779. — I was iu pursuit of you last night near 
two hours without success. I went first to your ' villa inter 
pallida,' where I found not the smallest vestige of society. 
1 then returned to town, and, quitting my chariot, I took to 
my litter and proceeded in it to your house near tlie Capito), 
where, to my utter astonishment, I found the same appearance 
of desertion and desolation. It struck me that you might 
have repassed the Subicou, and with ;f our slaves have gone 
^ain upon some private plan of pleeisure into Cia-alpine Gaul 
(t.t, Chandemagore), While I was ruminating upon these 
things, a Ligurian tax-gatherer (Macrabiei, whom I remember 
to have seen among your followers, informed me that, having 
been forced by certain putrid eshalatious from the marshes 
iu which your villa stands to discontinue your weekly sym- 
poeiam there, and having at a late meeting at Kasidienus' 
drank too deeply of Falernian, you had retired with two 
females (Contemplation and Temperance), with whom you 
had been very lately made acquainted, to the gardens of 
KuGlIuB (Livius), near the fourth stone on the Fnleruian Way 
to enjoy with him, and his freedman, Petronius Macer (Watts), 
the feast of reason and the flow of soul, or to prepare yourself 
for the more momentous matter that may be debated iu the 
Senate this day," ico., &o. 

tt would seem, however, that Francis did not (as he 
talked of) content himself with a small house in town 
for an office, &c., for we find this entry in a journal kept 
by his faithful follower Macrabie: — "21st February 
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1776. — We have at last engt^ed a capital house, tde 
best in town ; but such a rent I £100 a month is enor- 
mous ; neighbour Collings and I must contribute towards 
it." And Francis says, a mouth later, ia a letter to John 
Burke, — "Here I live, master of the finest house in 
Bengal, with a hundred servants, a country-house, and 
spacious gardens, horses and carriages, yet so perverse 
is my nature that the devil take me if I would not 
exchange the best dinner and the best company I ever 
saw in Bengal, for a beef steak and claret at the Horn, 
and let me choose my company." 

Where was this vaunted house ? It is stated by a 
witness at a trial in Calcutta in 1778 in which Francis 
was a principal, that be recognized the defendant as 
" Mr. Franais, who lived behind the Playhouse." The 
plan of Calcutta, executed in 1784 by Colonel Wood, 
shows the theatre as behind Writers' Buildings, standing 
by itself in the block now called New China Bazar, and 
which is bounded by Lyons' Range on the south, Clive 
Street on the west, and New China Bazaar Street on 
the east and north. The latter street is a curved one, 
but at the time now under consideration that arm of 
it which was east of the theatre (running north and 
south) was called " Theatre Street," and the arm north 
of the theatre (running east and west) was called " Old 
Fort Ghaut Street" In the enclosure within which 
this, the new theatre, stood, there was erected, after 
1784, a building called the Assembly Rooms. It is 
shown in Upjohn's map of 1792, It stood near the 
south-eastern corner of the so-called block; it was an 
oblong building, its length running north and south. 
The theatre was also an oblong, running east and west, 
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Both structures must have been much shut out from 
the southerly winds by Writers' Buildings, and it waa 
to obviate in all probability the inconvenience arising 
from this, that windsails were erected od the roof of 
the theatre in June 1793, to " promote," as the local 
paper says, " coolness by a free circulation of air." Our 
|>redeceaBors were clearly not to be deterred from their 
amuaements* by such a trifle as the heat of June : if 
their life was short, it was at all events merry. 

In an advertisement in the Calcutta Gazette in 1793 
about a ball, notice is given that " the entrance to the 
Ball Assemblies' Room is behind Writers' BuildiDgs," 
i.e., from Lyons' Bange ; the entrance to the theatre 
was probably from the same direction. It would seetn, 
therefore, that, in the common mode of expression of 
the time, behind, in reference to those buildings, was 
understood to signify north of them, so that when the 
witness, speaking in the Supreme Court, said that 
Frands's house was " behind the theatre," he meant to 
convey that it was near it, and to the north. 

In the plan of Calcutta reduced from Colonel Wood's 
survey of 1784, only the public buildings are shown, 

* The priuea to tba theatre in the last oentUT^ were : boxes and pit, 
oae goldmohoT ; npper boxes, Ba. 12 ; gallerf, Re. 8. 
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but in Upjohii's map of eight years later, the private 
houses are shown as well. There it is seen that the 
house (apparently a very large one) standing nearest to 
the theatre on the north is one at the corner of Old 
Fort Ghaut Street and Clive Street. There is no hoase 
near it, and its site exactly corresponds with that now 
occupied by the Oriental Bank, 

Tradition assigns this aa the site of the house lived in 
by Clive, whence Clive Street derives its name. 

In the absence, therefore, of any direct evidence to 
the contrary, the probability is great that this was " the 
fiueat house in Bengal " for which Francis paid one 
thousand rupees a month. Here he gave his dinners 
and balls, and here, too; we may suppose he spent the 
day before his duel with Hastings, in burning papers 
which it is not unlikely could have thrown much light 
on the Junius question ; and here he was brought 
wounded a week after the duel. 

The comparatively small amount of work to be got 
through by our predecessors in Calcutta in the last cen- 
tury admitted of a more rational allotment of time for 
public duties and for social refreshment than prevails in 
these busy days. We can get a very good idea of how 
an ordinary day was disposed of by following Francis 
through one of his. He rose at daybreak and rode for 
an hour ; breakfast was ready before eight. By nine or 
ten he went to Council on five days in the week ; he 
returned thence at an early hour in the afternoon for 
dinner. On two mornings weekly he gave a public 
breakfast to about thirty guests. Dinner seldom lasted 
two hours, though often fifty sat down. After dinner 
came sleep. This was not sought for in a mere lounge 
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in an arm chair or on a sofa, but everybody deliberately 
went to bed, and so encountered the hottest hours of the 
day, from half-pasfc three or four to near six, in the 
scantiest attire. At sunset many promenaded round 
the great tank in Lai Dighi under orange trees. Others 
drove in " buggeys ; " the more prosperous in " chariots " 
imported from England. The roads, however, in and 
about Calcutta in those days were few and bad ; the 
Uabratta Ditch (following tlie site of the present Cir- 
cular Koad from Chitpoor to about the east end of Jaun 
Bazaar) was still unclosed, and remained, till quite the 
end of the century, a festering cesspool which forbad all 
a|)proacb to it. There was as yet no Strand Road. The 
drives therefore being limited and uninviting, many 
reported to the river for its cooling breezes, though its 
surface and its banks must have presented many unsa- 
voury sights. Private budgerows, many-oared, and of a 
size and magnificence not often seen now, were then in 
fashion. Whole families used to go for their evening 
airing in them. Some carried bands of music. The 
gilded youth of the period rather affected bein^ attended 
on the water by a " Coffre " or two from Bourbon or 
Mauritius, who to their other accomplishments added 
that of being able to play on the French-horn. After 
the (uring, people returned to tea and to dress for visit- 
iug, for the ludicrous custom of paying visits in India 
in the middle of the day, wearing broadcloth and black 
hats, was wholly unknown in the previous century. 
The day wound up with a little card playing, followed 
by a late supper, at which the hospitable custom was 
to meet one's friends as often as possible. " In tea 
minutes after your return home," writes Maerabie, 
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" the servants desert and leave you to your medita- 
tions," 

The following humorous entry in the Secretary's diavy 
g^ves us some idea what the social evenings and suppers 
■were like, viz. : — 

" Jfov. 3 (A party at tbe ClaveriogB). — We have been in 
the heart of the enemy'H camp. The whole house of Bamell, 
with Sir Impey and Lady. We wanted only the Governor to 
make it complete. 

" Entre nous, the evening was stupid enough, and the supper 
detestable ; great joiata of roasted goat, with endless dishes 
of cold fish. With respect to conversation, we have had three 
or four songa screeched to unknown tunes ; the ladies regaled 
with oherrybrandy, aud we pelted one another with bread-pills 
a la mode de Bengal."* 

It was probably the suppers which were accountable 
for this entry : 

"September 15, 1775. — This bile is the devil. Mr. Francis 
has another attack of it, and has headache aud fever. I will 
make him dice quietly at home, though we are invited to a 
card and supper party. He says he cannot be siok, with any 
degree of comfcrC, unless his dear wife is at hand. 

Like most fresh arrivals in India, Francis and his 
friend were much exercised at the number of servants 
that inexorable custom planted on them. The remarks 
wrung from Macrabie on this liead have lost none of 

^ It may be ingtmotive to recall what a greater man thonght of 
the larg« festive gatherings of CalcuCta society, even sixty jtaxa 
later- Hocsolay writes i a 1631: — "Those great formal dinners which 
aoite all the stiffnetiB of a lev^a to all the disorder and discomfort of 
a two shilling oidinary. Nothing can be dnller. Nobody speaks 
except to tbe person next him. The ooDvarsation is tbe most deplor- 
able twaddle." 
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their force and appropriateness after the lapse of more 
than a century : 

" One hundred and ten Bervants to wait upon a family of tout 
people, and yet we are eoonomiata ! Oh monBtroua I Tell me 
if this land does not want weeding !"...." Tlie 
domestic oares in this country to the person who thinks it in 
the least degree essential to his welfare that bills should be eiar 
mined before they are paid, and that servants who are born 
and bred rogues should cheat within some degree of modera* 
tion, will find full employment for his faculties. To superin- 
tend this tribe of devils and their several departments we 
have a numerous ooUeotion of banyans, chief and subordinate, 
with their train of clerks, who fill a large room, and are con- 
Btantly employed in controlling or rather conniving at each 
other's acooants. We are cheated in every article both within 

and without doors Jtfy greatest comfort is to turn 

them all out and lock the doors. These brutes possess every 
bad quality eieept drunkenness and insolence ; indeed tbey 
make full amends for the first by stupefying themselves with 
chewing bang, and their want of the other is pretty well sup- 
plied by a most provoking gravity and indiff'erence." 

From the earliest days of the English settlement in 
Bengal, servants appear to have been a fertile source of 
worry, and to have always been adepts at the passive 
leaistance and the organized combination to injure and 
annoy, which characterize them to this day. In the 
old proceedings of Government it may be seen that this 
matter was often taken into consideration at the instance 
of the inhabitants complaining of the " insolence and 
exorbitant wages exacted by the menial servants." 

A set of rules were drawn up of a very stringent 
nature for the mutual oDservauce of master and servants. 
Rates of wages were accurately defined for each class of 
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servants, and to avoid the market being spoiled by the 
■wealthy or the careless to the prejudice of his poorer 
neighbour, it was ordered that " if any master presume 
to exceed the established rate of wages on any pretence 
whatever, he shall be debarred all redress from the court 
of Zemindary, and the protection of the Settlement shall 
be withdrawn from him." Moreover, it was resolved ia 
1766 tliat an office be established in Calcutta for keep- 
ing a register of all servants of every denomination. 

Considering the evils notoriously resulting from the 
utter want of suitable and summary legal control over 
the servant class which intensify the expense and diffi- 
culty of house-keeping in Calcutta to-day, it must be 
acknowledged that there is one direction at all events 
in which we have miserably retrograded. 

To show that all the law was not on the side of the 
Europeans, we may note that a Mr. Johnson was visited 
with fine for striking his servant, and for noD-paymeot 
and non-appearance he was cast into prison ; whence he 
petitioned Mr. Vauaittart for release, urging that he had 
been three months " rotting in a loathsome jail, having 
not the wherewithal to pay or to provide the common 
necessaries of life," (See Revd. J. Long's Selections.) 

Though the monthly wages for domestic servants 
seem to have gradually increased up to about 1780, 
since then they have been stationaiy with one or two 
unimportant exceptions. The reason for this is probably 
to be sought in the fact that servants look more to their 
gains from picking and stealing than from nominal 
salary. We find that the lady who wielded the broom 
rejoiced in the curiously composite appellation of "Harry- 
Wench." Her functions were appraised at the modest 
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sum of one rupee monthly, or in case of a -whole family 
— two rupees. 

It ia curious that in none of the lists of servants and 
their duties which are scattered through old records in 
the last century, ia there any mention of the punka, nor 
in any narratives referring to domestic life in India 
then, that have come under our notice, do we remember 
any allusion to its use.* 

Still it is inconceivable that the large hand fan, in use 
from a remote age amongst wealthy natives, should not 
have been adopted by our predecessors. The number of 
servants crowded into the room (especially at meal times) 
ia ofben commented on, and the probability is that a 
proportion of those were bearers working hand-pnnkas. 

The swinging punka as we see it to-day was, as every 
one knows, an innovation of a later period than that 
with which we are now concerned. This dates from an 
early year in the present century. We have heard some- 
vhere or other that it was the device of a Eurasian 
derk whose duties lay in one of the small lowroofed 
rooms of the present Tort William, and who one day, 
being driven frantic by heat and mosquitoes, slung the 
half of the camp table at which he was writing, to a 
beam overhead, and attached a rope to it, which he put 
into the hands of a bewildered cooly with instructions 



* The Sarg-eoD who attended on Admiral Wattoo fii his last illness 
■t Calcutta attribntee, in hie Narrative, his death (on 16th August 
1767} to the iuoidental effect oF an extiemelr hot and snltry day. 
Be meDlions the patient's complaints oF the closeness and of the want 
ot cool air, ka., and thongh be details the remedies for relief in this 
respect tried, be makes no allnsioii whatever to the use of a bind- 
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to pull it. If this be the origin of an institution to 
which succeeding generatious of Anglo-Indians owe so 
much, it is humiliating to be obliged to record thab ihe 
name of this benefactor remains unknown to fame. 

As we have been tempted into this long digression 
about Native servants, let us, before we leave it, Iry and 
get a further insight into the manners and customs of 
the times under this head, by referring to the summary 
mode in which those who preceded us dealt with the 
servant class (and others) when brought up as Police 
offenders. This will be fairly exemplified by a few ordi- 
nary extracts from the charge sheet of the Magistrate, 
tempore, 1778. The extracts are signed C. S. Playdell, 
J. P., who, we learn from his tombstone in Park Street 
(May 1779), was a member of the Board of Trade, a 
Master in Chancery, and Superintendent of Police, who 
died "universally regretted by Europeans and Na- 
tives :" 

" John Kingwell, against his cook named Runjaney, for run- 
ning away from him and beating another servant who had 
been engaged in hia place. It appears that he bod one of his 
ears out off for some offeuoe. The present complaint being 
fully proved, — ordered he receive ten rattans and be dismiased. 
(This last word aeema to mean to be let go from custody.) 

" A slave girt of Mr. Anderson, Piggy, having again run away 
from her master and being apprehended by the Chowkedar, — 
ordered her five rattans, and be sent to her master. 

"Mooleah, a boy, was apprehended by the Pykes of the 8th 
Division. The boy has been frequently punished in the cut- 
cherry for robbeiy, and but a few days since received twenty 
rattans and was sent over the water never to return, notwith- 
standing which he has thought proper to come back. Ordered 
fifteen rattans, and to be again sent over the water. 
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"Captain Scott complains agftinsb Banybub for not complying 
with his promise to repair his oairiage. Ordered ten slippers, 

"Col. Watson against Bamsing, as an impostor receiving pay 
as a carpenter when actually nothing more than a barber. 
Ordered fifteen rattans, and to be drummed through the Cooly 
Baiar to Col. Watson's gates. 

" Jacob Joseph against Titbol cook for robbing him of a brass 
pot and a pestle nnd mortar. Ordered him to be confined in 
the Hurring Barree till be makes good the things. 

"M. Nottley against Calico for putting a split bamboo and 
laying there in wait purposely to throw passengers down and 
apparently to rob them. Ten rattans. 

"Coja Janooae agaiust Sarah, the slave girl of Coja Ofiean, 
for Funning awayj it appears she has frequently done it. 
Ordered her fifteen rattans, and to be kept in the thanoah, 1st 
diyidon, till her master returns, 

" lir. Leritt against Nursing for inducing one of his slave 
girls, named Polly, to rob him of a quantity of linen of sorts, 
the above girl Polly giving evidence against him. Five rattans. 

"Mr, Wilkin's servants having undergone the rice* ordeal, 

* When a theft was oommitted in a household, it was niaal to eend 
tor BDine man reputed to ba iriae and retigioni, who Bssembled all tlie 
•emati, and on their denying kuowled^ of the theft, each waa 
iwom to this elfact. Theu to disoovet who had made the false oath, 
the following procedure was adopted by the Teli|r>oiis detective : 
Bome rice was half-soaked and then dried in tbe Ban, and a tola 
weight (generally weighed against a square Akbar rupee) given into 
the hand of each of the aMemhled Berrants. At a signal all were 
directed to put the rice Into their months and chew it, and then to 
spit it oDt on a pieoe of plantain leaf given for that pnrpose. All 
ttere warned, that from the month of whoever had lied to the holy 
nan, tbe rice would come forth, not like milk, but gnite dry and 
unaltered. The theory was, that fear and excitement kept hack tlie 
Mlivary flow necessary to mastication — an eSaot, however, jnst aa 
likel; to leanlt in the oaae of those nervoDS and innooent as in that of 
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Golant, a dye in his employ, appeared to be the guilty perstm, 
and OQ oonflnnntioa of her deliuqneDoy she gave the Mullah a 
silver panchu from her arm and promised a further reward of 
Re. 10. Ordered she be ooafiDed in the thanoah of the 3rd 
division till some further lights oau be obtained on snepicion. 

" Hulloder Goasein ^lainat Bulloram Byraggee for cutting 
from his ueck, vhAe he was asleep, a gold oecklaoe, &c. On 
examination of the prisoner he ooufeBses the fact, and being 
from appearance (baring lost one of his ears) an old offender, 
ordered that he be sent to Mr. Justice Sir Robert Chambers, 
and that the jewels be likewise sent with him as further evi- 
dence. 

" fiimarold Pinto against bis slave girl Pekeytase for running 
away ; this being the second time of her being guilty of the 
like offence, to prevent her doing the same in future, — ordered 
she receive five rattans and be returned to her master. 

" Lourmerey Bearer against Mahomed Ally, an old offender, 
for robbing him of a number of tnrbande, all of which were 
recovered and produced in the office. Ordered he receive 
twenty rattans, and be turned over the water not to return on 
pain of severe punishment. 

" Ramhurry Jugee against Ramgopal for stealing a tooleey 
dannah off a child's neck ; he says he was niuning along, and 
hie bands caught in it by accident. Ordered him twelve 
rattans. 

" Cortib, a Portugn^e, ageunst bis boy, Jack, for stealing a 
nlver epoou ; the boy at first coufeesed the fact, and said he bad 
given the spoon to a ehopkeeper, who on being summoned 
declared his ignorance of the whole transaction ; he then 
accused another person, who on examination jvoved to be as 

the oonadoasl]' gniltj. See Mrs. Parke's " Waaderings of a Pilgrim." 
Vol. let, where an InstaDce of anccesaful reBOct to this ordeal b 
recorded. 
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little concerned as the first ; ia Bhort, Jack appears a complete 
little villaiD, and the whole of his aocount nothing bnt lies. 
Five rattans. 

"Sainah Goalah, confined 5th October, ie now released under 
a penalty* of being hanged if ever apprehended by Etuy one." 

Here follow four cases which we commend to the 
notice of the Calcutta Magistrates of 1882 : 

" Banker Mahomed against Uumjajiny complaining that the 
vife of the latter abused his wife. It appearing, on examiu- 
atioQ, they were lioth equally culpable, — ordered each to be 
fined Es. 5 for giving trouble to the Court by making trifling 
litigious complaiats. 

" M. Cantwell against his Matraney for stealing empty bottles. 
This she has practised some time, and constantly sold them to 
a shopkeeper Bucktaram, which ho himself confesses. To deter 
others from following so pernicious an example, — ordered 
Bucktaram twenty rattans, the Matraney ten rattans, and 
bath to be carried in a, cart round the town, and their crime 
published by beat of tom-tom. 

"M. Sage gainst Ehoda Bux and Feary for receiving ad- 
vaoces of wages, neglecting business and hiring themselves lo 
others before their engagements to him are expired. Each ten 
Blippers, 

" Mr. Dawson c^ainst bis Mesalchee Tetoo for stealing his 
vox candles and preventing other servants from engaging in 
his service by traducing his master's character. Ten rattans," 

How difficult it seems now to realize the state of 
things which we just get a glimpse of here, Slaveryf 



* The " penalty " promised here nnder Buch vag^e poasibilities, 
wu probably a K"ia profewiooal joke oa tlie part of the Magis- 
trate's oleik. 

t For some allnHion to slavery as it existed in former times ia 
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in full bloom ; the right of ownership under it being so 
recognized that its mere plea was sufficient to justify 
(in law) an English Magistrate in ordering a poor girl, 
who in mnning away had presumably acted in self- 
defence, to be " beaten with rods " and sent back to the 
fangs of her master. 

India, and to tha barbarons pnniehment and mntilatioiiB execrated on 
crEiniiiala nader the orders of the Britisli GoremtDent, see two 
curiona and instmctive appeadices to Mi. H. J. Cotton's Beveune 
Histoiy of Chittagong (18S0). The natives of this oosntrf, Kowever, 
were not the only slaves here. History and local reOoida make fre- 
qnent aUiiBioa to Africans, called hers Coffreas. These were employed 
both by tha English and French in all the wbib in the Carntttic ; 
theii chief nse seemingly was to atop a ballet from soma more vain- 
able life. When Labonrdonnais made his expedition to the Ooro- 
mand^ Coast, he brought Bevecal oompaoies of half-diilled alsva 
from Madagasoar and the French Islands aapplied from there Bnt 
after that, the East India Company, never locking in a detestable 
onpidity, regnlarly ran armed alavera from Madagascar to India vith a 
living freight, chiefly (or supplying their Settlements on the WestCoast. 
They nsed to stipulate that two-thirds of the cargo shonld be laaleB 
between the ages of fifteen and forty, and one-third females between 
fifteen and tweuty-flve ; the price was fifteen ponnds a head with 
some shillings more to the Captain, Hate, and Surgeon for each one 
landed alive. Little children were to he reckoned two for one (see 
Selections from Becords of Government). In tha newspapers of 1781, 
many advertisements occur as to the disposal by sale of GoSreea. 
One is offered for 400 rupees who understands the business of butler 
and cook. Some seem to be v&lned for their musical skill, and 
dexterity in shaving and dressing and waiting at table. There is an 
advertisement also for " three handsome African ladies of the true 
sable hne, commonly called Coffreessei, " between fosrteen aod 
twanty-flve, for marriage with three of their own countrymen. The 
advertisement is long, and is t4>o often repeated to be a mere jcAe, 
though it strains at being suggestively indecent. In all probability 
It means this, that there were Englishmen in Calcutta lese than a 
htmdred years ago who not only bought and sold Afrioau alavea, bnt 
vent in for the breeding of them for the slave market. 
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With our present knowledge it is strange to reflect 
th&t, at the time referred to, a prominent member of the 
Government, ander the iBgis of which this great iniquity 
fioarished here, was the champion of political and per- 
Bonal liberty, the renowned Junius. It may be, however, 
that the hateful aspect under nhich slaver; presented 
itself to Philip Francis in Calcutta was not without its 
effect ; for we find him afterwards in Parliament as one 
of Hie most ardent and zealous supporters of Wilberforce 
in his efforts for the abolitioa of the Slave trade. 



II. 
His biographer tells us that Francis had no curiosity 
about travelling in India. In his voluminous wiitings 
he left behind no observations about scenery or places. 
He never moved a hundred miles out of Calcutta, where 
be buried himself in business aud in a most extensive 
correspondence. The hours not devoted to this were 
given up to Card-playing and to the other social recrea-> 
tioDs in vogue, Though be was remarkable for a haugh- 
ty and unapproachable manner, he seems to have had 
the good sense to cultivate the social acquaintance of 
the ladiea, even of his official foes. " I profess to admire 
beauty," he writes, " on both sides of the question, and 
8[0 not afraid to pay my respects to an agreeable woman 
even in the enemy's camp. In spite of all their politics 
Mrs, Hyde and Lady Impey are pleased to except me 
from my friends, and, as I take care to acknowledge 
their respective merits, allow me, in that instance at 
least, to be a just and generous enemy. As long as they 
abow me the same countenance they may be sure of the 
same attachment." He seems to have been amused, too. 
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bj tbe ordinaiy gossip of Anglo-Indian society, and 
even to have cynically recorded the petty hearthumiogs 
of ladies arising out of that still vital question as to 
who should call on whom. Of course the problem 
which most immediately exercised the upper crust of 
C^utta society In those days was, as to what social 
rect^nition should he extended to the lady who was to 
become the wife of tbe Qovernor-General, as soon as a 
legal divorce from her husband had been obtained. 

A contemporary* (extracts from whose letters were 
contributed to the Englishman & few years ago by H. 
B.), writing from Calcutta in 1772, says : 

" There is a lady, by name Mrs. ImhofF, who is his princi- 
pal favorite among the ladies. She came to India on board 
■ the same ship with Mr. Hastings, is the wife of a gentleman 
who lias been an officer in tbe German service and came out a 
cadet to Madras. Finding it impossible to maiataiu his 
family by the aword, and having a tura to miniature painting, 
he quitted the aword and betook himself to the latter pro- 
fession. After having painted all who chose to be peuuted at 
Madras, he came to Bengal the latter end of the year 1770. 
She remained at Madras, and lived in Mr. Hastings's house on 
tbe Mount chiefly, I believe. She ia about tweuty^ix yean 
old, has a good person and has been very pretty, is sensible, 
lively, and wants only to be a greater mistress of tbe English 
language to prove she has a great share of wit. She came to 
Calcutta Inst October. They do not make a part of Mr. 
Hastings's family, but are often at his private parties. The 
husband is truly a German." 

Local tradition gives No. 7, Hastings Street, now 
occupied by Messrs. Burn & Co., as the house tenanted 

• Jyso Sanl Handcook, some of whose private letters are amongrt 
tbe Haetinga MS8. He (lied ia Calcutta in 17T6. 
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by Mrs. Imhoff, while waiting for her divorce. Francis 
also writes on this subject to a iriend in England, but 
the venom in his letter deprives it of the historical 
value which it would otherwise have : 

" To complete the character, as it will probably conclude 
die history, of this extraordinary man, I must inform you 
that he is to be married shortly to the supposed wife of a 
German painter with whom he has lived for several years. 
The lady is turned of forty, has children grown up by ber 
pretended husband, from whom she has obtained a divorce 
under the hand of some German Prince. I have always been 
on good terms with the lady, and do not despair of being in- 
vited to the wedding. She is an agreeable woman, and has 
been very pretty. My Lord Chief Justice Impey, the most 
upright of all possible lawyers, is to act the part of father to 
this second Helen, though his wife has not spoken to her this. 
twelve month." 

He thinks it worth while to write the following tittle 
iattle ill his journal : 

" J«/y 9(A (1777). — News of ImhoS's divorce, and hopes 
of her marriage with Hastings." 

"I2lh. — The Chief Justice very low. His lady enn^ed at 
the match and distressed about the future visits. 

" ff.S. — The d&mes for a loog time wers boHom friends." 

"iith. — An entertainment made on purpose this night at 
tbe Governor's to effect a reconciliation between Lady Impey 
and Madame Chapusatm ; the former sends an excuae. A 
mortal disappointment," 

"26(A. — Sup at Impej's. Her ladyship swears stoutly that 
Madame Imboff shall pay her the first visit — an idea which I 
don't fail to encourage." 

" 29A. — Mrs. Imhoff supa at Lady Impcy's by way of sub~ 
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Though the marriage came off two days afterwards, 
viz., OQ the 1st of August, Francis's Journal makes do 
mention of it, so we lose unfortunately his sententious 
account of the festivities with which it was said to 
have been celebrated. In writing to hia wife very short- 
ly afterwards he says of Mrs. Hastings : " The lady her- 
self is really an accomplished woman. She behaves 
with perfect propriety in her new station, and deserves 
every mark of respect." The Governor-General's wife, 
however, does not seem to have forgotten the humble 
pie that Mrs. Imhoff had to eat in the matter of that 
first visit to Lady Impey, for aa soon as ever her posi- 
tion is assured she promptly brings the Lady Chief 
Justice to her bearings : 

" Sept. 20th. — Lady Impey sits up with Mrs. Hastings ; vul^ 
toad-eating." 

" iUt. — At the Governor's, Mrs. Hastings very handsomely 
acknowledges my oouatant attention to her." 

"22nd. — Mrs. Hastings returns Lady Clavering's visit, attend- 
ed by Lady Impey informd pauperie." 

" Odober 6(i. — Supped at Impey'a ; as gracious as ever. 
Many symptoms convince me that Mrs. H. and Lady Impey 
hate oue another as cordially aa ever." 

" 6<A.— Lady Impey /ur«n« t^inst Mrs. H. worse than ever." 

"Ifov.ith. — Sap at Impey's. Explanation with the lady, 
she swears that Hastings has deserted them. Complains of 
his ii^ratitude, Ac I believe their hatred is sufficiently cor- 
dial, but there are some tiet which cannot be dissolved." 

"Jany.Zrd, 1778. — Formal supper at Impey'a for Mrs. 
Wheeler;* Mrs. Hastings sends a silly exonse, an intended 
slight to Lady Impey." 

■ Hra. Wheeler bad amved id the previoae month. Franoia wriM 
of bei to bia wife, — " She appeared in public lor Lhe &iBt time at ow 
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AJlasion has been made to tlie card table as one of 
the occupations of Francis, High play was one of the 
prominent fashions of the time amongst the upper 
society in Eugland. The ladies followed it with almost 
as much ardour as the gentlemen. 

When imported into Calcutta this vice flourished with 
a luxuriance proportionate to the hideous monotony of 
life in India, and to the scarcity of outdoor or other 
diversions. The games most in vogue seem to have beea 
Whist, varied occasionally by " All Fours " and " Put." 
Several allusions to their card enterprise occur in the 
journal and letters of Francis ajid Macrubie. Thus the 
former notes : 

"Sept. 1st, 1775, — In the evening played cards at Lady 
Aone Monaon's, three whist tables fuid two at chess. Quad- 
rille is little in vogue here. Lady Anne Js a vety superior 
whist-player; Mr. Francis generally fortunate." 

"Nov. lit. — Being Wednesday it may not be amiss for 
me to look at my card account, and see how the reckoning 
stands between me and the world, I have been losing all 
this month. Let me see. Pretty even. I am not ten pounds 
gwner or losei upon that account since I left England. But 
that is not right. I want money ; I begin to love money ; 
and if I oau get it fairly I will have money." 

Even to gaming we find that Francis betook himself 
with characterstic energy and purpose. For some time, 
vhile playing for high stakes, he seems to have made 



billiDwotidertal splendour. At sight of her hoop, all our beauties 
slued with eoyj and sdimiation. I ueTer saw the like in all my life," 
She aurviTed the climftte only seyen months, djiug in Jnly 1778, 

She nas Mr. Wheeler's first wife. Her tombstone tells that her 
Dune had been Harriet Chichelle; Plowdeo. 
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whist rather a busioeas than a recreatioD- The result of 
his Luck, and presamably his skill, was that his winnings 
at cards enabled him to, leave India with & moderate 
fortune much earlier than ho could have done, if he ha(! 
been dependent on his savings alone. 

Very exaggerated account of his and his colleagues' 
gambling, and of his gains, found their way home, and 
tended to prejudice him in the eyes of the Ministry and 
of the Court of Directors. Bumour credited Francis 
with having won thirty lakhs at whist, and lost ten 
thousand pounds at backgammon. A cyuical friend 
writes to him that people in England are astonished 
that men sent out to reform India should have contrived 
to win and lose so much in a short time, and he sagely 
advises him, since he has incurred the world's censure, 
to be sure and keep the money to console him. From 
his own letters, however, to friends at home and in this 
country, a much more moderate estimate of his gains 
may be formed. In March 1776 he writes : 

"An extraordinary stroke of Fortune has made me inde- 
pendent. Two years will probably raise me to affluent oir- 



To a friend at Benares, whom he asked to buy dia- 
monds for him, he says : 

'' I have actually won a forttiae and must think of some 
means of realizing it in England. Keep all this stuff to your- 
self." 

To another in England, to whom he remits an order 
for the proceeds of a parcel of pearls sent home, he 
writes: 

" You must know, my Mend, that on one blessed day of the 
present year of our Lord, I had won about twenty thousand 
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pounds at whist. It is reduced to about twelve, and I now 
aerer play but for trifles, and that only once a week. Keep 
^1 this to yoviraelf." 

Elsewhere he computes the losings of all at about 
three lakha, of which the lion's share (possibly fifteen 
thousand pounds) fell to him, and the rest to Judge 
Lemaistre and a Colonel Leslie. It was an accidental 
burst, he adds, which lasted only a few weeks. 

Tiiroing agaia to the diary of the humorous Macrabie, 
who identified himself bo thoroughly with his brother- 
in-law's interests, we find who the loser was at whose 
expense Francis was thus enriched : 

" March 2, 1776. — Mr. Barwell htks lost ^ain, and we have 

all won. I told jou of his heavy losees at Barrasut. We all 
sbRred in the spoil, nor has any of this liouse declined ^ving 
him his revenge. Justice Lemaistre, who had before beeu a 
ver; considerable loser, having recovered his sufferings at the 
espense of Mr, Barwell, has tied up, as it is called, and plays 
uo moret Colonel Leslie does the same. This a little vexes 
Mr. Barwell, who is fond of play and will play for anything. 
We Btill go on." 

With reference to this card-encounter between Barwell, 
Francis and Co., there is a curious circumstance alleged 
as connected with it. 

There was published in Leadenhall Street, in 1780, a 
stapid and' scandalous book called the " Intrigues of a 
Nabob," which, for reasons best known to the writer, pro- 
fessed to give certain details of Mr, Barwell's private life 
in India, The writer's object seems to have been revenge 
for the deprivation of his mistress, for whose loss he had 
received inadequate consideration. In this book, the 
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production of one who represents himself as knowing 
Mr. Barwell intimately, or at all events as having had 
ample opportunity of being familiar with Calcutta gossip, 
it happens to be mentioned, quite incidentally, that bo 
perplexed were Hastings and Barwell at the upsetting 
and overruling of their plans by their newly arrived 
colleagues from England, that the wealthy Barwell declar- 
ed he would willingly part with twenty thousand pounds 
to break up the opposition, or to bring over one of them 
to his and the Governor-General's side. 

The story goes that he fixed on Francis as the one 
most likely to be amenable to pecuniary influences, and 
challenged him to high play in the hopes of getting him 
in his debt, and so in his power, thereby not only mistak- 
ing Francis's character entirely, but, as we have seen, 
catching a Tartar. Now, though this story comes from 
a source so tainted as to be scarcely worth alluding to, 
stiil it is suggestive that Francis almost uniformly 
speaks contemptuously of Barwell and attributes to him 
the very qualities which might be supposed to give rise 
to the crafty actions alleged against the " N'abob." 
Moreover, Francis never extends the smallest pity to the 
viiitim whom he had phlebotomized so freely. Thus in 
April 1776 he writes to a friehd who seems to have 
addressed some platitudes to him : 

"With regard to gaming aud all its dreadful consequenceB, 
your advice is good, and not the worse for being tolerably 
obvious. It ia true I have won a fortune, and intead to 
keep it. Your tenderness for the loser is admirable. -If 
money be his blood, I feel no kind of remorse in openiug his 
veins j the blood-sucker should bleed and can very well afford 
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Again he writes, in a private memorandum, on the 
Cftoise oF public affairs : 

"Mr. Barwell, I think, has all the bad qualities common .to 
this climate and country, of whicli he is in every sense a native ; 
bat I do not affirm that there is no mixture whatsoever of 
good iu his composition. He ia rapacious without industry, 
ud ambitions without an exertion of his &cultiea or steady 
application to affairs. He will do whatever can be done by 
bribery and intrigue. ' He has no other resource." 

Even before the whist tournament came off, Francis 
appears to have conceived a rabid dislike to Barwell, 
which would certainly warn him against plunging into 
high play without seeing his way clearly. 

Thus, in March of the previous year (1775), he writes 
to Lord North : 

" It is settled that Barwell shall marry Miss Clavering. After 
the censures of him to which General Clavering has signed his 
uune, and branded as be is in this country by the utter ruin 
of a. provinoe, by enormous peculation of every sort, and by a 
pMwmal depravity of character of which he alone perhaps 
fumishee an eiample, I cannot but foresee, &c., Sac." 

A few weeks later he writes to another friend harping 
on the same string : 

"Mr. Barwell in Council supports the Governor, hut abroad 
is eadeavouriug to make a bank apart in order to screen his own 
iuiquities. Be is to marry Miss Clavering, a damnable match, 
vhich can produce nothing but misery and dishonour to the 
lady and her family, and disappointment to himsel£ He is 
ciuming, cruel, rapacious, tyrannical, and profligate beyond all 
European ideas of those qualities." 

It may be here remarked parenthetically that Francis 
£^ves his opinion of most of his official contempoiarieB 

I 
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with sn appalling frankness. This is what he writes to 
England of another of them : 

" I will not content myself with saying I never knew, bat 
upon my soul I never heard of so abandoned a sooundreL It 
is a charaoter to which your English ideas of dirt and mean- 
ness do not reach. Kor is it to be met with even in Bengal, 
«ven here it excites execration and contempt." 

Possibly it is distance that lends enchantment to the 
Tiew, hut we, while reverently contemplating his monu- 
ment in Westminster Abhey, look back on the man thus 
-described as the great Sir Eyre Coote. 

Francis's strongly expressed disapproval of the alleged 
matrimonial views of Barwell is so hearted that it gives 
TiBe to a suspicion that his objection was not founded 
merely on the apprehension of the General's being thus 
officially drawn away from him. Miss Olavering, with 
her mother and two sisters had been fellow-passengers 
-of Francis's in the Aakbumham, and it is not improbable 
that the propinquity and idleness of a long voyage gave 
rise to a tendresse on his side (he was only thirty-four) 
sufficient to account for his jealousy at the idea of a 
woman, reputed to be very attractive, marrying one 
■whom he cordially disliked. 

Though allied in public matters, there was no love 
lost in private between Francis and General Clavering. 
EVancis, however, seems always to have maintained kind 
feeling towards Lady Gavering and her daughters, 
and when the General died (only a month or two after 
receiving the Order of the Bath) and was laid in Park 
Street Cemetery yonder, Francis records in his daily 
Journal: 
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" Avgtut 30, 1777. — Sir John Clavering," after a delirium of 
mttDj hours, expired at half-past two f.h., and naa buried at 
eight, in the most private mamier. The Goreraor ordered 
minute guns. I waited oa the ladies and pressed them to 
remove to my house, but they declined. I attended the funeral 
on foot to the grave." 

It will serve as well as any other opportunity for 
gossiping about those times to mention here whom Miss 
Clavering and Mr. Barvell dii^ marry. It would seem 
that Francis might have spared himself his anxious 
apprehensions, for we learn from quite an independent 
source that the General had fully determioed that Mr. 
Barwell was never to become his son-in-law. This is 
disclosed in a page from a very scarce autobiography 
hy a contemporary (Grand's Narrative). 

This authority tells us that, in April 1775, the General 
"imprudently and hastily charged Mr. Barwell with malver- 
satiou iu the Salt Department. So ill-founded an accusationf 
drew an instautaueoua bitter reply. Mr. B., consoiouB of the 
unmerited imputatiou, declared that the man who dared to 
come Forward with such a ohai^ destitute of any proof was 

* General ClaTeriag' lived in a botue whoee site would be now des- 
ctibtd u at the jnnotion of Waterloo Street and Old Court-bonse Street. 

I A reference to Hi. Beveridge's most interesting History of BtMtceT" 
gknj District (pogK 138) would eeem to ebow that tbe GeneiEd's aocn- 
ution wM anything bat " ill-fo<mded." We there leain that Barwell 
bekd tbe lease of two salt farms, which he sublet to two Armenians, 
da mndition of an extra oougideratlon to himself of Rb. 1,2B,000. 
One of these merohanta afterwards complained tbat Barwell, hayingr 
taken Ibe money, dispoBseased Ih'ti and relet the farms to some one 
else for another lac of mpeefl. When flrst called to iKOoant about this 
tnnuction, be naively confessed it and seemed to imply that he was 
within his rights as wishing " to add to my fortnne : " he ooaolodes, 
"IcsQ not recall it, and I rather cbcose to admit an error" (risnm 
taratisT) " tlian deny a fact" 
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a . The General put hia hand to his sword, Mr. Bar- 
well bowed and retired. The council broke ; and Id the field 
next morning, attended by proper seoondB, the former had a 
shot at the latter. 

" Fortunately no evil consequences resulted, and Mr. Barwell, 
lamenting a man otherwise of such amiable virtues could in 
this instance have been so injudiciously biased, would not 
return his fire. His ant^onist, suspecting this delicacy arose 
from a. growing attachment which he had observed to prevtdl 
between him and MisB Clavering, called out loudly to him to 
take his chance of hitting him, for, in whatever manner their 
oonteat might terminate, the General added, Mr. Barwell could 
rest impressed that he had no chance of ever being allied to hia 
family ; and in the same passionate tone expressed his resolution 
of firing a second pistol. Mr. Barwell, without explaining, but 
perfectly confident of the good grounds which dictated his mode 
of acting, persisted in his previous intention, and thus compelled 
the seconds to withdraw the hostile parties, professing to their 
opinion that the point d'honneur had been in full satisfied." 

Francis also alludes to the duel, but his strong bias 
against Barwell manifests itself in his sarcastic version 
of the affair : 

"The General challenged Barwell, who desired a respite of a 
few days to make hia will. They met on the Sunday following. 
Barwell received one fire and asked pardon. I could easily col- 
lect from Clavering's account of the affair that Barwell behaved 
very iudifferently in the field. This circumstance has since been 
confirmed to me by old Fowke. He bad reason to be satisfied 
with his good fortune. The wonder is how the General, who is 
perfectly correct in all the ceremonies of fighting, happened to 
misa him. Clavering was highly pleased with himself on this 
oocauon, and showed me his correspondence with Barwell with 
many tokens of self-approbation. It has been since printed." 
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The pugnacity of General Clavering is abated to have 
"been remarkable, even in an age when it was the fashioa 
to be ever ready with the pistol. Mr. Merivale says 
that he wanted to fight the Duke of Richmond about 
Indian politics before he started, 

Afler the lapse of nearly three generations, Sir John 
davering's blood became again represented in Calcutta. 

Amongst those who had the opportunity of listening, 
in the crowded Council-chamber here, to the few dignified 
and sorrowful sentences addressed to his colleagues in the 
Government by Lord Napier, on the occasion of his 
being sworn in as Viceroy on the murder of Lord Mayo, 
few perhaps remembered that the speaker was the great- 
grandson of the first Commander-in-Chief in India— the 
General Clavering, who, abetted by Philip Francis, had, 
nearly a hundred years before, attempted to violently 
seize the Governor-Generalship from Warren Hastings, 

The Miss Clavering, about whose matrimonial fate we 
have found Francis so apprehensive, married the seventh 
Baron Napier of Merchistoun. She left two sons, the 
eldest of whom was the father of the present Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, the late kindly and popular Gover- 
nor of Madras. Again, having recourse to the autobio- 
graphy above alluded to, we are informed of the quarter 
in which Mr. Barwell became a successful suitor. We 
will let our authority speak for himself, as he throws 
light on some of the curious frolics indulged ia by- 
society in the days which we are di-scussing : 

" In the enjoyment of snch society, which wae graced with 
the ladies of the first fashion and beauty of the Settlement, 
I fell a convert to the charms of the celebrated Miss Sander- 
son, but in vain with many others did I sacrifice at the shrine. 

i);v..iiA'OOi^lc 
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Thii amiable woman became in 1776 the wife of Mr. Bicbard 
Barwell, who wilt long lire in the remembrance of his 
nnmerons friends who benefited from the means of seiTing them 
which his eminent station so amplj afforded him, and which, 
to do justice to bis iiberal mind, he nerer neglected the 
opportunity to eTince where the Rolicitatiou had with propriety 
been applied. To this lady's credit also may be recorded 
that those who had been partial to her were ever treated with 
esteem and gratitude. Much to their regret the splendour of 
her sitnation lasted not long ; the pain of childbearing with 
the effects of the climate brought on a delicate constitution 
a decay which too soon moved this fair flower ont of the 
world. Of all her sex I never observed one who possessed 
more the art of conciliating her admirers equal to herself. 
Aa a proof thereof we met sixteen in her livery one public 
ball evening, viz., a pea-green French frock trimmed with 
pink silk an<l chained lace with epangles, when encb of ns to 
whom the secret of her intended dress had been commnnicated, 
buoyed himself up with the hope of being the favoured happ; 
individual. 

" The innocent deception which had been practised soon ap- 
peared evident, and the man of most sense was the £r9t ti> 
laugh at the ridicule which attached to him. I recollect tlie 
only revenge which we exacted was for each to have the honor 
of a dance with her; and as Minnets, Gotilion's Reels, and 
Conntrj -dances were then in vogue, with ease to herself she 
obligingly complied to all concerned, and in reward for such 
kind complaisance we gravely attended her home, marching by 
the side of her palankeen regnlarly marshalled in procession 
of two and two." 

Mrs, Barwell died in November 1778, and is buried 
in tbe South Park Street ground — " a massy tomb with 
no inscnption." Aeiaticus says : Mr. Bai-well left Indi* 
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in March 1780 ; his retirement and Francis's consequent 
promotion in Council were each, we fijid, by the news- 
paper of the time, honoured with a salute of seventeen 
guns — a custom, wo believe, not observed now. The last 
entry but one about him in Francis's journal is : " Feb- 
ruary S9. — Mr. Barwell's house taken for five years by 
his own vote at 31,720 current rupees per annum to be 
paid half-yearly in advance; Mr. Wheler and I declare 
we shall not sign the lease," It is not surprising bliat a 
gentleman who looked so keenly after his personal 
interests should have accumulated a colossal fortune. 
There is a tendency to assume that the Barwell of 
Macaulay's Essay was a grave official advanced in years ; 
yet Iiis Indian service was closed when he was little over 
«ight and thirty. At this age he sat down in Euglaiid tO' 
enjoy the fruits he had gathered in the East; he purchased 
a fine estate (Stanstead iti Sussex) and a seat in Parlia- 
ment (Wincbelsea), and posed as a typical Nabob for 
quarter of a century longer. His Indian idea of plenty 
has been handed down in the " bring more curricles" 
story, of which he was the hero. He died at Stanstead 
in September 1804:, aged sixty-three. 

in. 

The accident of the position of Senior Member of Coun- 
cil falling to Francis is suggestive of a lesson, which, 
though often repeated since in India, has scarcely been 
learned yet, viz., that it is only when young that 
a tree can be safely transplanted. Of his two fellow- 
councillors who sailed from England with him, Ge- 
neral Clavering was fifty -two when he arrived in 
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India for the first time, and Colonel Monson* but a 
few years younger; both succumbed to the clim&te, 
the former in less than three years, the latter in less 
than two. Francis had much the advantage of both in 
point of youth, and for this reason mainly was able to 
record, " I begin to fancy that I myself have a very 
good constitution, or I never could have resisted such 
a climate and such toil in the manner I have done. My 
two colleagues are ia a woful condition. Col. Monsoo 
obliged to go to sea to save his life, and General Cla- 

* Colooel Monson and his wife are buried in the Soath Park Street 
ground ; the^ aie nnder separate bat similac tombs next each other, 
but bearing' no inscription {Atiaticiii') . Francia writes in hia diarj, 
1776 February ' 18'— "Lad; Anne Monson is no more. After Ijinf 
Bpeechlesa through the day she departed last nig-ht abont ten. The 
loss of snob a woman is generally felt by the whole Settlement ; but 
we who had the hoaor and pleasure of her intimacy are deprived of 
& comfort which we ahall long regret," She was the danghter of the 
Earl of Darlington, and was the widow of the Hon'ble Charles Eape- 
weir (brother of Eail of Hopetown) when she married the Hou'ble 
G. Monson, Who survived her bnt seven nonths. Moreover, she wii 
the great grand -daughter of tie Merry Monarch, her mother haviop 
been Lad; Orace Fitzroy, daughter of the first Duke of Cleveland, 
son of Charles II by Barbara Yilliers. 

Francis writes in an official memorandum which he compiled for 
his own keeping in India, that ho " was repeatedly assured by Ladj 
Anne Monaon " that Warren Hastings was the natttral son of a 
steward of her father's, who sent him to Weatminatet School with 
his own sons, and where he was called " the claasical boy." Unfor- 
tnnately, ao little authentic information regarding Hastings's infuMiy 
or the life of hia father haa oome down to na, that almost any stoiy 
regarding them might gain credence. 61eig says that Warren's fathor 
was married before he was aizteen, and that the wife died a few days 
after the birth of the son ; that the; bad been married for only tm) 
yearsatthis time, Warren being the second child, the mother baving 
previoualy preaented her boy-huaband with a daughter I 
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veriDg on his back covered with boils. I sea no reason 
wby Barwell should be alive (he never misses an op- 
portunity for a, cut at Barwell), but that death does 
not think it worth while to kill him. He is a mere 
sbadow. As for Hastings, I promise you he is much 
more tough than any of us, and will never die a natural 
death." To Sir John Day at Madras, he says — "I hate 
the thought, for my own part, of dying of the spleen, 
like a rat in a hole. If I had given way to it heretofore 
I Bhould now have been stretched alongside of Claver- 
ing, Monson, and Lemaistre with a damned hie jacet 
upon my heart. I have many reasons for not wishing to 
die in Bengal." A year later he again writes : " My 
health is perfectly established, and with good manage- 
ment I am a match for the climate." 

What room there was for congratulation in the result 
of Francis's good " management " as regards his health 
will be realized by remembering that Calcutta at this 
time stood in what was little better than an undrained 
swamp, in the immediate vicinity of a malarious jungle, 
that the ditch surrounding it was, as it had been for 
thirty years previously, an open cloaca, and that its 
river banks were strewn with the dead bodies of men 
and animals. As regards the sanitation, or the want of 
it, at the period referred to, it will be sufficient if we 
see how our predecessors fared in the matter of one of 
the first necessaries of life, drinking water, the chief 
source of which was the Tank in Lai Dighi (Dalhousie 
Square). 

A correspondent writes in April 1780 regarding this 
to the newspaper of the day : — 

" Ab I was jogging along in my palanqaeen yesterdaj, I 
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conid not avoid obBerving withoat a kind of secret coocem 
for the health of Bexeral of my tender and delicate friends,— a 
string of parria dogs, withont an ounce of hair on some of 
them and in the last stage of the mange, plnnge in and refresh 
themselves very comfortably in the great Tank. I don't mean 
to throw the least shadow of reflection npon the sentinels, aa 
the present condition of the Falisadoes is snch that it wonld 
take a Battalion at least of the most nimblefooted sepoys to 
prevent them. I was led insensibly to refiect upon the small 
attention that is paid by people in general to a point of sack 
unspeakable importance to their health and longevity as the 
choice and care of their water, the great vehicle of onr 
nourishment." 

Another writes on the same subject : — 

"Shonld yoD believe it that, in the very centre of this 
opnlent city, and almost nnder our noses, there is a spot of 
ground measnring not more than 600 square yards nsed as a 
public buiyiug ground hy the Portuguese inhabitants, wbere 
there are annually interred, npon a medium, no less than Tour 
hundred dead bodies ; that these bodies are generally buried 
without coffins, and in graves dng so exceedingly shallow as not 
to admit of their being covered with much more than a foot and- 
a-halfof earth, in so much that after a very heavy fall of 
rain some part of them have been known to appear above 

ground Moreover, the qnantity of matter 

necessarily flowing from it assimilating with the springs Of 
the earth can scarcely fail to impart to the water in the adjacent 
wells and tank any morbid and noxious qaality, laying by 
this means the foundation of various diseases among tha 
poorer sort of people who are obliged to drink it, nor caa 
those in more affluent circumstances, from the uatoral indolenco 
snd deception of servants, promise themselves absolute exemp- 
tion from it." 
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Ko woader that the inhabitants on ^vhom these un- 
pleasant facta were thus obtruded took every opportu- 
nity of converting the water into arrack punch prior 
to consumption ; or that those who could afford to <]o 
30 gave it the go-by altogether by the substitution of 
mulled claret or madeira, all which drinks were, we find, 
very much in fashion. No wonder that a most ordinary 
formula for accounting for the absence of such or such- 
a one from society, was that, in the unvarnished lan- 
guage of the day, he was " down with a putrid fever, 
or a flux." 

Diseases, too, of a more mysterious kind seem to 
have occasionally appeared and claimed their victims. 
The local purveyor of news records in perplexity, 
in August 1780, — " We learn that several people has 
(jiic) been suddenly canied of within these few days 
by tumours in the neck, symptoms of a very unusual 
nature."* Warnings also, similar to one that we have 

* Poadblj this is the ajmptom Blinded to in the following eztraot 
from Mr. Jnatioe Hyde'i notes. It will be seen that out predecessois- 
■ccepted " the f erei " aa & matter ot course towards the oloae of the 

THE FOURTH TERM, 1779. 

Ih thb 19th and !Otb Y84B of the Reiqk of His Majesti 

Emo Qeobob tub Third. 

Fi-iday, Oeteltr 22nrf, 1779. 

Thtfirtt day nf the Faurth Term, 1779. 

Prttent .—Ma. JUBTIOB HiDB. 

There were onl; common motions. 

Ham. : Sir E. Impej, Chief Joatioe, woe absent by reaaon of itlneea^ 
Ha hM ft aweUing of the doable chin. It came after be bad the 
epidemia feTer, wbiob preTailed here in September and this month, 
and alill does prevail beie ; bat Dr. Campbell told me he did not 
tUnkthe swelling U17 part of the disoidei osaally following that< 
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seen the abstemious Warren Hastings giving to his wif^ 
are occaeionally issued in the newspaper, impressing 
ou the public the imprudence of eating too much ia the 
hot weather ; and the moral is pointed, by quoting the 
awful example of a surgeon who fell down dead in Oio 
street " after consuming a large plateful of beef." In those 
days, too, we must not forget that there were no changes 
to the hills, no ice, no steamers to take one away ; sick- 
ness had to be encountered where it was incuired. 

Medical science was as yet unenlightened, and it is 
hinted in the chronicles of the day that its practice 
was occasionally adopted on no better qualification than 
that possessed by a " midshipmBit who handles jour 
pulse as he'd handle a rope." We cannot be surprised, 
then, to find it recorded that the success attending 
the efforts of the medical man of the period, was not so 
marked as to inspire the public with much confidence 
in him. He naturally enough followed the system in 
which he had been indoctrinated in Europe, and which 
was in full swing a hundred years ago. It is usual to 
describe it as being active and heroic ; and of course it 
was thought necessary to apply it with superlative 

fever, but a nervous diaordet of tbe nature of that Sir G. Impcf 
had befoie lie went to Chittagoug, which then affected ius arm and 
head. 

Sir Bobert Cbambers was also absent bf reason of illnees. Tester- 
day the fever be^n with him 

I (John Hyde) have bad tbe fever, and am not yet perf ectLy free f ma 
the conseqaenoes, for 1 have a slight degree of pain and weakness in 
mj left foot, and a slight degree of dizziness still affecte my head." 

The strangest ailment of all, perhaps, is one which is noted t? 
Aliat'uiiit as having oaosed the death of a lady who was bnried (17^) 
in Park Street Cemetery—" She died of pnre sensibility, " he s^s. Wa 
suspect that tbis disease has iong ceased to prey on Calonlta. 
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enei^ in a country where experience seemed to show 
that the crisis waa rapidly reached. Accordingly, when 
snmmoned to the bedside, it became a race between the 
doctor and disease; the patient waa promptly physicked 
uid blistered, &c., &ic., and having undei^one these well- 
meant invasions, he waa uncommonly lucky if he 
escaped being there and then " cupped and blooded " into 
the bargain. It is needless to add that the only benefit 
following this misdirected zeal was that derived by the 
apothecary and the undertaker. 

We have remarked bow Philip Francis, after the duel, 
was bled twice in the one day for a slight flesh wound 
in his back, though this was towards the end of the 
ruay season, when the vital forces are at their lowest. 
It is curious that in the following year, though not in 
connexion with the instance just alluded to, the Calcutta 
newspaper has a squib about the indiscriminate use of 
the lancet. We regret that the greater part of it would 
be quite unquotable in modem days, but we venture 
to extract in a footnote* four or five verses of it to 

* A sprain in ;oar toe or an agaiah shivar 
The facttlt; hete oolt a tonoh of the liver, 
And with ointment meroDrii and pills calomellt 
They reduce all the bonea In yonr alda to a jelly. 

Broke down bj the climate, low, weak, t'wonld Buprise 70 
To hesr them insist that; your blood is too sizey, 
If a compoand of ills from anch treatmeot you boBst, 
Hie plan next sdviBed is a trip to the ooasL 

It your wife has a head-aohe, lei Sangrado bat touch her, 
And he'll jobb in hie lanoet like any hog bntcher ; 
Tho' in putrid oomplalute dissolnlloa is rapid. 
Hell blevd yon to render the semm mot« vapid. 
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show its tendency. It is tlie first local evidence tbat 
we have come across of an impatience of the laity 
under a system wbicli outraged common senae ; it is an 
early indication of a reaction which slowly gained 
strength, and culminated many years after in tlie do- 
little systems of Homceopathy and Hydropathy. 

Yet though life in Calcutta a hundred years ago in- 
volved the exposure to much physical suffering, witli 

Deeoeud Escnlapias, tlion Uortal Divine, 
And despatch to perdition thoee Medioal swine, 
Baoh Doctors who never eaw Leaden or Fl&nden 
Bun conntei lo reason and bleed in the jaondioe. 

In a rerj few dajs jon'te releaied from all caree, 
If the Padre's asleep, Mr. Oldham reads pTSfers, Im. 

The writer of this doggrel promises to sing of the iniqaitiee of tha 
Calcutta bar in a future nambet, but we have not oome aoroea it. 
Instanoea will readily occur to moat people Baggesting that this critic 
was in advance of his t^me. Headers of Madame D'Arblaj's memoirs 
may recall, that old Mrs. Delanej, the valued friend of George the 
Third and his Queen, while living as their guest at Windsor, 1785, and 
^esnmably within reach of the highest medical skill in the kingdom, 
was " blooded " for a little ailment, for which in titeeo noberoio dajs 
the poor old body would probably h&ve been advised to Uke a hot 
footbath and to stay in bed, as she was eighty-six ;eara old, almost 
quite blind from age, and with maoh more than tihe proverbial ona 
leg in the grave I Forty years later still, the f ever-edtattered Lord 
Byron was bled to death at Mesolonghi, in spite of his own pitaoiu 
appeal " Have you u6 other remedy than bleeding ? — There are m»Qj 
more die of the lancet than the lance." 

The obliging Mr. Oldham whose name occurs above was a vei; 
important personage here in the last oentury. He was the first 
undertaker proper who settled in Calcutta ; he first cut atones from 
the mine of Gonr. Before his time Bengal iudentsd on Madras ttw 
tomb stones. It goes withoat saying that Hr. Oldham amaaaed ft 
lortune before he himself was laid (1788) in Park Street Cemetery 
nmoonded hy numerous speoimeiu of his own handicraft. 
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none of the aleviation which art has since introduced, 
it is Bignificaat that wheo Francis sums up his impres- 
uoos of a residence here, he does not dwell on the 
active miseries which may be ameliorated, but rather 
on the passive ones which will be always incidental to, 
and inseparable from, the life of a European in (the 
plains of) India. For instance, this is how a man of his 
amazing energy and his boundless mental resources is 
reduced to write, "The waste of spirits in this cursed 
country is a disease unconquerable, a misery unutter- 
able." " I relinquish my family and friends, and 
I pass my life in one eternal combat with villainy, folly, 
and prostitution of eveiy species. If I carry home 
£25,000 by the severest pareimony of five years, it will 
be the utmost I can accomplish. I would now gladly 
accept two-thirds of the money if I could be up to the 
neck in the Thames." After his card-winning he places 
his wants a little higher, sa the possibility of attaining 
them seems open to him, but his horror of India is un- 
abated — " Whenever I am worth a clear entire sum of 
forty thousand pounds secure in England, Bengal may 
take care of itselt No, not for that fortune would I 
spend the same two years again." 

It is interesting to see how nearly in the same strain 
Macaulay writes some sixty years later, after an ex- 
perience of a much improved Calcutta: — " Let me assure 
you that banishment is no tight matter. No person can 
Judge of it who has not experienced it. A complete 
revolution in all the habits of life, — an estrangement 
from almost every old fiiead and acquaintance, — all this 
is, to me at least, very trying. There is no temptation 
of wealth or power which could induce me to go 
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ihrougli it again." " We have our share of the miseries 
of life in this country. We are ^laually baked four 
months, boiled four more, and allowed the remaining 
four to become cool if we can. Insects and undertakers 
are the only living creatures which seem to enjoy the 
climate," Elsewhere Macaulay records his experienced 
conviction that " all the fruits of the tropics are not 
worth a pottle of Covent Garden strawberries, and ih&i 
a lodging up three pairs of stairs in London is better 
than a palace in a compound of Chowringhee." 

But to return to Francis and his experience. He 
thus writes to the gentleman who had declined the 
nomination which he (F.) afterwards accepted. " We shall 
meet a^n I trust — I mean in this world — and may I 
be d — d in the next if ever I venture myself into such 
a hell as this with my own consent at least. I certainly 
am obliged to you for my post, but I fancy by this time 
you are quite satisfied that you did not take it." To 
Mrs. Straohey, who had asked him to provide for her 
children when old enough to go to India, he writes (with 
questionable taste in parts) : 

" Dbab Madam, — Be so good as to live till I return, and 
jon ehall see wonders ; yon shall see me, whom India haa made 
neither rich nor sauoy. I profeeB to have one or two qualities 
at least to which this infamous climate cannot reach, the rest 
is at the mercy of the snn, whose light the moment I can 
command wax candles and a coal fire I solemnly disclaim 
for cTer. Let him ripen his cabbages and show peasants the 
way to their daily labour. I desire to hare no furthar omn- 
munication with him, but to vegetate in a hot-honse as a 

gentleman should do And so you have determiaed tha^ 

I shall stay in Bengal till I have settled your infant colony 
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for JOB, and can leaTe it in a Eoarishing condition. Indeed, 
madam, I am not satisfied with tUe share you have allotted 
to me in this useful work, I woald rather be employed as yoa 
are. Leave it to me to provide emigrants, and do you come 
here and settle them. Soberly and sadly, this is no market 
fur young ladies ; the same heat which ripens the frnit rednces 
tbe appetite, whereof the proofs are rather meloncholy than 
pregnant. How long beanty will keep in this coantry, is too 
delicate a question for me to determine. Yon, who can read 
faces, would see lines in some of them which Time ought not 
to hare written there so soon." 

If the Europeans who came to India in the old days 
had a hard time of it, they at all events got what they 
came for — money, and if they survived they returned 
home wealthy men. The modem averse official is 
lucky if, in a lifetime giv&n to India, he can put by a 
fifth of the sum which Francis sneered at as attainable 
in five years. Iq comparing the conditions of the two 
periods it must not be lost sight of that, to all the other 
drawbacks of an Indian life, poverty has in recent years 
been added. It is not an exaggeration to say tbat of 
the Anglo-Indian officials who have got families depend- 
ent on them, at least seven out of ten go . through their 
expatriation " knowing the burden of heavy, tedioug 
penury," till their pensions (which die with them) come ; 
then they retire as strangers, to husband their means in 
some country town or village in England, where, for the 
sake of their children, they hope to find a grammar 
school and an apothecary. 

A glance at the Indian life of Francis would be in- 
complete if we did not refer very briefly to the little 
that is told OB r^arding the result of his sojourn here 
on his home domestic welfare. 

K 
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Early in life, when tweoty-one years of age, be bad 
married a Miss Macrabie, a well-educated, attractive 
girl of hia own ^e, with some of the accompliahments 
which embellish life. It was a love-matcb, opposed, for 
prudential reasons, by the fathers of both ; but Francis's 
ardent temperament could not brook much delay, and 
his self-reliant nature impelled him to disregard the 
parental prohibition, and to persuade the lady to marry 
him without the father's sanction, and when the means 
of supporting a wife were but slender. The marrit^ 
was a very happy one ; they seemed much attached to 
each other. In some of the letters of Francis to her 
before the Indian episode, there is apparent a sincere 
solicitude about her and the children, and a winning 
and delicate thoughtfulness on his part regarding them. 

When she is away from him for a few weeks at the 
seaside or elsewhere, he writes to her — " My sweetest 
Betsy, I hope you think of me, and that you really 
wish to be with me again, &c— Yours for ever, P. F." 
Again, — " Indeed, I am very serious when I say I think 
your absence long, and tbe prospect of three weeks more 
appears almost an age. However, if you and the childrea 
are benefited by it, I shall he satisfied. — Yours, my 
dearest love, always, and with the greatest truth, P. F." 
Sometimes he writes to her, " My dearest honesty." He 
always remembers the little ones ; asks her to "kiss my 
children," and to give him "all tbe news" of them. The 
following is one of many similar passages: 

" Words cannot express my impatience to have ynu in my 
arms. At seven on Monday I expect you. Will the machine 
bring you to the door, or irhere shall I order James to irait 
for you t To say the truth, my dear girl, I have been dining 
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itith houest Fitz aud Co., and am not ia my perfect mind, but 
you see that even while I forget myeelf I still remember you. 
It is true I am endowed with a most capricious humour, but I 
am always wise enough to know that I am possessed of the 
beat girl in the world, and that I nevei- could be happy with- 
out her. Adieu."* 

Soon after he got the Indiaa appointment, he tella a 
lady — ■" You already know that Mrs. Francis is not to 
accompany me to India ; it is her own choice and reso- 
lution, and severely felt by oa both. What are five little 
giria and a hoy to do, deprived both of mother and 
father?" 

Few of his letters from India to his wife have been 
preserved ; in one of them he alludes to their early 
struggles, — " Fortune has taken extraordinary care of 
me, and I am much her humble servant. Sho was cer- 
tainly in my debt, if it be considered how many years 
you Mid I lived upon little or nothing." These, how- 
ever, were perhaps the happiest years of Philip Francis's 
life. Mrs. Francis's commuDications to her husband 
m India were mainly in the form of a journal, which 
was sent to him at regular intervals. It relates 
alb^ther to domestic matters, the progress of their 
little children, her own household and social affairs, 

* There is plenty of evidence to show that, during hia pre.lDdian 
career, Fraucia was far from temperate. While the Junius Lettera 
weie absoTbiQg attention, Franoia, on hia own sbowiug, was leading a, 
ioviil wine-bibbing life, and thia ia almoet tbe only cironmatanoo 
which, to OUT mind, can he aaid to argne againat hia identity witb tbe 
grett pseadanfinona writer. It ia diffloult to fancy tbat one who had 
80 many reaaona to keep his head cool and hia tonjrne quiet should 
ever voluntarily run the risk' involved in the old proverb i» vma 
vetiiai. 
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et cetera. She w»s not qujifled, we are toM, "to 1^ 
a sharer in her hueband'a plots, nor a partner in his 
fierce ambition, nor to partake in hU public or litcraiy 
pursuits." The journal is described as the prwluction 
of a tenderly attached mte, which is " touching in its 
homely way, as it shows the gradual efiect of distance 
and the evil influences engendered by long ateenoe on 
domestic love, which had been so deeply rooted as theirs ; 
until she, so absolutely confiding at first in her fondness, 
i, forced to say at last, ■ I was but too sure Mipambon 
for seven years would make a great alteration in your 
afleclion, and indeed I am sorry to say it has— a very 
great one indeed.'" When we read this, and recall what 
Francis himself said in the House of Common, after- 
wards —" I passed sii years in perpetual misery and 
contest in Bengal, at the ha^d of my life, then a 
wretched voyage of ten months, and two and twenty 
years of labour in the same cause, unsupported and 
alone without thanks and reward, and now without 
hope- I have sacrificed my happmees and my repose, 
and forfeited every prospect of personal advantage,- 
—we may incline to be wise after the event, and think 
that, on the whole, the Indian appointment was dearly 
bought though his nomination to it won hun Bo 
many congratulations, and has needlessly enercised the 
ingenuity of critics from that day to this. 

HIOKTS GAZETTE. 

It remains but to say a little regarding the pnWic 

press in Calcutta as it existed in the time of FraDca. 

W. have come across no older local newspaper than on. 
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wUch dates from the laai year of Francis's stay in India. 
This was Hicky's Bengal Oaaette, vhich started oa 
Saturday, January 29th, 1780. It was a weekly print of 
two sheets, about twelve inches by eight, tbree columns 
of printed matter on each side, about half of which was 
devoted to advertisements. Mr. J. A. Hicky, the pro- 
prietor, calls himself the first, and 1at« printer, to the 
HoDorable Company. In returning thanks for the first 
list of subscribers he states, that " should he be so fortu- 
nate in his endeavours as to bring so useful an under- 
taking as a newspaper to perfection, he will think 
himself amply rewarded, as it may in a very little time 
prove an aittibilious speciBc, from which he hopes hia 
subscribers will receive more natural benefit than from 
Tincture of Bark, Castor Oil, or Columbaroot." He was 
a very illiterate man, judging by his editorial notices, 
which are written for the most part in a "high-falutin" 
Btyie. The correspondence from local and distant con- 
tributors, and occasional extracts from Europe news, 
make up the greater portion of the small weekly budget, 
llere is a copy of this newspaper in Calcutta in a 
tolerable state of preservation from its commencement 
down to the end of 1781, and there is a still better copy 
in the British Museum, from March 1780 to March 1782. 
The paper is a curiosity in these days, and helps one to 
get a glimpse of certain phases of the social lives of our 
predecessors, which could not perhaps be readily got 
elsewhere. Had it only continued as it began, it might 
have led a tolerably harmless existence, but it soon 
b^;an to cater to the lowest tastes, and admitted con- 
tributions which, while afiecting to teach and uphold 
public morality, (but in reality with a motive very much 
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the revei-ee), vulgarly paraded subjects wlioee details are 
better kept out of view. Thus many dreary chapters 
(each eudiDg with a " to be continued") are devoted to 
the autobiography of what is called " a late very extra- 
ordinary man," but which is simply the details of the 
alleged progress in vice of a typical young scoundrel 
who had not one redeeming feature. Running through 
several numbers also is a florid essay entitled " Thoughts 
on the Times, but chiefly on the profligacy of our women 
and its causes." This is unctuously addressed to "every 
parent, husband, and modest woman in the three Eing- 
doms." One part treats of " the folly and bad tendency 
of a fashionable life," another of " the evils that arise 
&om French refinement," a third denounces the employ- 
ment of obstetric physicians (less technical language, 
however, is used) as tending " to destroy the peace of 
families and endanger virtue." The dullness of these 
diatribes is profound ; as literary compositions they axe 
below contempt. 

The cloven foot in them is apparent (rom the comna- 
nionship provided for them, viz., small paragraphs and 
rhyming contributions, reeking with jocular indec-ency 
and obscenity that no English newspaper could venture 
to quote instances of in these days. And when we read 
what was admitted, we can only guess what was proffer- 
ed and rejected, from a Pharisaical notice like this 
among the answers to correspondents, " Lothario's letter 
and poetry is received, but is not fit for insertion, 
nor will anything ever be inserted in the Bengal QazeUe 
that can possibly give offence to the ladies." If the 
Bengal Qaaette had contented itself with being charac- 
terized merely by want of decency and sense, it might. 
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in that tolerant age, have died a oatural, instead of a 
violent death. But its proprietor aoon, apparently, dis- 
covered that a certain section of tlie public always craves 
for personal items (a discovery which in our own times has 
80 popularized what are kuownaa 'Society Journals'); 
accordingly the weekly pabulum for his subscribers 
becomes well seasoned with personalities, all no doubt 
intended to he more or less funny. Private individuals 
who had incurred the displeasure of the Editor or con- 
tributors are held up to derision in the Poet's comer ; 
ladies in society are mentioned under their initials ; their 
graces, and attractions, and in some instances even their 
matrimonial prospects are dealt freely (and favourably) 
with ; poetasters are enlisted in their behalf, and their 
charms are duly sung in limping verses. They are 
watched at the public balls, or festive gatherings at the 
Hurmonic Tavern, and the success with which certain 
gentlemen seem to ingratiate themselves into their favour, 
is frankly commented on, with congratulation or disap- 
proval, according as the gentlemen may happen to be on 
friendly or on hostile terms with the Bengal Gazette. 
Personality of this kind is apt to descend into intoler- 
able license. The slight boundary was soon passed ia 
this case, and many who were conspicuous in social or 
official life, are assailed in terms indicative of personal 
rancour, while the more prominent amongst them are 
^venup to public odium and contempt, veiled under the 
most obvious nicknames. Thus the Governor-General, 

when not Mr. H- s, is " the Great Mogul," or " the 

Tyger of War ; " the Chief Justice is " Judge Jeflreys," 
more frequently " Poolbundy ; " an official in the Shit 
Board is Feter Nimmaek ; an official in the old Fort is 
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Mr. Foorana Killa; a Mr. Milton is " Mr. Paradise Lost;" 
Mr. Justice Chambers, who had been Yinerian Professor 
at Oxford and had the reputation of being easily in- 
fluenced, is Viiier Pliant ; Mr. Wbeler, the member of 
Council, is " Ned Wheelalraut," and so on. Hastily 
and Impey, however, were pre-eminently the target for 
Mr. Hicky'B missiles, and unforgivingly did they pay 
him out when the time came to strike. It is noteworthy 
that a lampoon of the time, of which we give an extract, 
indicates that, whatever may have since been urged in 
explanation of Impey's part in the transaction, it was 
certainly alleged by some contemporaries that Hastings 
endeavoured to get over the friction between the Go- 
vernment and Supreme Court by smoothing Impey with 
the Presidency of the Sudder Adawlnt, carrying an 
extravagant extra salary,* — viz.. The C. J. is supposed 
to be triumphantly addressing the Sealer of the Su- 
preme Court thus, on the disgust and discontent of the 
Company's servants at the recent appointment : 
But that wbich to me ia the pleaMntest part, 
No one of tlie Mtvants dare point out the emart ; 

* Fiancig in hia place in CoimcU opposed and etrong-lr mianted 
Bgaliut the ooDtiol of the Sudder Adawlnt being veeted in the Chief 
Jnstioe as propoeed by HaatingB. It is a coincidence worth nolaDgUiat 
one of the beet known paesagea in the EsMy on Warren Haatjnga in 
which Haaanlaj Bttme np his denonncement of the arrangement, rii., 
"the Chief Justice was rich, qaiet, and infamouB," is an adoptioD 
of a sentiment, and almost of the langnage in which it waa conveTedt 
of Fbilip Francis, who, writing as Jnoina (in the last famous letter 
to the Dnke of Grafton, Febraar; ITTO), aajs of another teanaaotioa : 
" Your Orooe is afraid to cany on the proaeontion. Hr. Hine keepi 
qniet poseeseion of hia purchase, and Governor BnrgoTne, teliBrad 
froA tlie appreheneion of refnnding the money, aits down tot Ot» 
remainder of hit life tit/iimpM and eoutntttd. 
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Nor do I mnoh wonder, for H h itas tmd 

So remoDsttauoe fiom Uiem that tuftj oome ahall be read. 
And ehonld the7 ont door with petitions lUBsil, 
Well send all tbe matanoiiB (womidTds to jail. 
Howevei. to keep them frDin forgfing' of lyes, 

Mr. H B the feeling', the juBti and the wise, 

Has appointed Ad~l— 1<, whoee pajmentB at large, 
Uf dear little Archey, are nnder my charge. 
What Company's gerrant, the' bred up in College, 
To mani^e my post has competent knowledge ? 
What though the ten thousand friend W— n may give. 
And whioh oondeecending I monthly reodTO, 



It is a euriouB circiim»tane6 that, thougb Francis 
was a year in Calcutta with this paper, he, almost alone 
amongst the leaders of society, never &lls aiider its 
ribaldry. 

It is pointed out in his Memoirs that he rarely 
put on record a defeat of his own, and it is shown as 
a conspicuous instance of this that, in his daily journal 
for June 1777, where many personal and ofScial matters 
are chronicled, he passes by the nineteenth, the day on 
which the attempt wan made to oust Hastings from the 
Qof emor-Geueralship, and no mention is made of an 
episode in which Francis, Clavering and Co. were so 
Bignally discomfited. 

A notable instance of reticence regarding a defeat 
of Francis may be found in Hicby's Oazette. The 
duel with Hastings occurred on Thursday the 17th 
August 1780, The next number of the Oazett* is for 
the week commencing on the following Saturday, the 
19th, The copy of this number in the British Museum 
b quite unmutilated (the copy in Calcutta is imperfect); 
yet tiieie is no allusion whatever in it to the duel which 
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occurred only two days previoualy between tlie two 
highest personages in the country. What a stru^le 
it must have cost a hungry editor to forego a piece de 
resistance like this, may be guessed from the fact that, 
in the very same number, he is glad to include in his 
dietary the following miserable substitute: 

" A few daja ago a dispute arose between two young gentle- 
men not many miles from Serampore about a lady of a Booty 
oomplesiou. The friends of both were under some apprehen- 
eioQ that a duel would have been the consequence, but it 
happily ended in a reoiprocal Bastinado." 

In all probability Francis's pronounced hostility both 
to Hastings and Impey was in itself enough to endear 
him to the Bengal Gazette, but there was perhaps a 
filrther reason for his singular immunity. He himself, 
as proved by his pseudonymous writings in England, 
could he, when he liked, master of the whole gamut of 
vulgar abuse. He knew the pain that it inflicted, and 
he shrank from it in his own person, as the surgeon 
dreads the knife, and the drummer the lash ; — so it is 
more than probable that he, who, his biographer says, 
hod all his life been a controller of the secret influence 
of the press, contrived to secure the mute forbearance 
of the seurriloua Hicky. With reference to this point, 
one 8u^;efltive fact is certain, that, when the son 
of Francis's power wa« just setting in Calcutta, aud 
only a few days before he left it for ever, the Oovomor- 
General aimed a blow at Hicky's paper, so penal in 
its character as to be well calculated to crush it 
for ever, as it must immediately have deprived the 
Bengal Gazette of all its up-country subscribers, Ths 
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last entry but one in Francis's Indian diary is this : 
" Nov. 2, 1780.— Governor moves that Mr. Rider shall 
be allowed the full salary of that office from his arrival 
till he succeeds. Agreed : yet nothing can be more 
improper. Mais qu'importe ? When the ship is sink- 
ing, what does it signify how soon we eat up the provi- 
siouB ? The moment I shall have made my exit, enter 
desolation." Hastings writes to a friend on the tenth 
of the same month a very remarkable letter, in which 
occur these sentences : 

" Mr. Francis has announced his intention to leave us. His 
departure may be considered as the close of one complete 
period of my political life, and the beginning of a new 

one I shall have no competitor to oppose my 

designs, to encourage disobedience to my authority, to excite 
and foment popular odinm against me. In a word, I sl^l 
have power, and I will employ it." 

Four days later the following Order of Council was 
issued, which was precipitated possibly by in " imagin- 
ary convei^atioD " given in the Gazette immediately 
preceding, whicb very plainly hinted that the right way 
to get a favour granted by the Governor wap to go to 
work at it by canvassing Mrs. Hastings : 

"Fort Wm., 14(A Ifov. 1780.— rPoblic notice is hereby given 
that as a Weekly Newspaper called the Bengal Qaaette or 
CtUcatta General Advertiser, printed by J. A. Hicky, has 
lately been found to contain aeveral improper paragraphs 
tending to vilify private characters and to disturb the peace 
of the Settlement, it is no longer permitted to be circulated 
through the channel of the General Post Office." 

Mr, Hicky was wroth at this measure, which caused 
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tiim a loss, h« said, of four huadred rupees montUy. 
Nevertheless ho was nothing daunted. He will let them 
Bee, he says, that he is not to be iatimidated by such 
trifles. Writing in the first transports of bis indigna- 
tion his pUDctuatiou becomes involved, for he goes on — 
"Before be will bow cringe or fawn to any of his 
oppressors, was the whole sale of his paper stopped he 
would compose ballads, and sell them through the streets 
of Calcutta as Homer did." The Bengal Gazette being 
thus in trouble, a rival was started by a Ur. Bead and 
a Mr. Messiiik of the Theatre. This venture was 
named the Monitorial Gazette, but the unkindest cut 
of all was, that the type for its production was got by 
purchase from the venerable missionary Kiemander. 
This was too suitable an opportunity for reproof for 
"Hit. Hieky to pass over ; accordingly he appeals to the 
aged pastor, as " that man whose Eve of Life is fast 
verging to the shadow of Death. Whose silver Head 
bows down loaded with the Blossoms of the Qtave, and 
whom the Sepulchre is already yawning to close upon." 
He attacks him with the weapons which he thinks most 
appropriate to the circumstances, as directed agiunst S 
clergyman, and bstt«rs him with texts of scripture, the 
burden of his remonstrance being, that the plant and type 
were sent out for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 
parts and not to be used for taking the bread out of the 
mouths of a " true-bom Englishman and his little family." 
This rival lived but a few months. Its death was the 
signal for a paean from the other side, in which more 
than the usual raillery and indecency did duty for 
triumphant humour. 
As a means of keeping up an interest in his paper 
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and himself, the Editor startles his subscribers with tbia 
stinQuncemeat one momiiig in April 17S1 : 

" Mr. Hicky tbinks it a duty incumbent on him to inform 
hiB friends in particular and the public in general that an 
attempt was made to assaasinate him last Thursday morning, 
between the hours of one and two o'clock, by two armed 
' Europeans assisted by a Moorman." 

Having thus aroused curiosity, he details the drcuni- 
stances in next week's number, making rather a cock- 
and-bull story of it, and wishing his readers to under- 
stand that he has become so pestilent to Government 
as a public censor, that they resorted to assassination in 
order to get rid of him. Then follows what he calls : — 

" Reflections in oonsequeaoe of the late attempt made to 
BSaasainate the printer of the Original Bengal Gazette. 

" Mr. Hicky verily believes that fate decreed that he should 
oome out to India to be a Scourge to Tyrannical Villains, and 
upstart Schemers and Embezzlers of the Company's property, 
Stainera of the British flag and Djsgracers of the English 
name ; and notwithstanding the repeated attempts which have 
been made for his destruction, Mr. Hicky is determined to go 
0)1 and persevere with redoubled oonfidenoe in his plan, 
unawed by the frowns of arbitrary Tyrants in Power, &o., &c. 

But evil days were now close at hand : — One day in 
June an armed band* consisting, he avers, of "several 

* Lest the reader ehonld hastily be inclined to legard Hr. Hiokj's 
statement on this head ae alti^ether imagiDary, w« Tetnll a few sen- 
tences from Hacanlay's oooonnt of tlie high-handed prooeedingB of 
the Snpreme Oovrt at this time, inx : " No man knew what was next 
to be* expected from this etrange ttibnnal. It had already collected 
ronnd itself an army of the worst part of the nadre popnlation, 
informers and false witnesses, and oommon barrators, and above all a 
banditti of bailiff's foUowets, oompared with whom the retaineis of 
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Europeans, some sepoys, and between three or four 
hundred peons," came to arrest him under an order from 
the Chief Justice at the suit of the Governor. His gate 
having been battered in with a sledge hammer, he says, 
he sallied out on them with his arms, and, refusing to he 
forcibly taken away, undertook to attend the Judge in 
Court on being shown a legal authority for his arrest. 
The" Court having adjourned before he got there, that 
same day he was lodged in jail, and the next morning 
before the Supreme Court " two indictments" were read 
out to him on the prosecution of Warren Hastings, I^q. 
Bail for forty thousand rupees for his appearance to each 
of them waa demanded; he offered all that he could 
muster, namely, five thousand, which waa refused, and 
he was accordingly remanded to jail to prepare his 
defence as best he could. This is Hicky's own account 
given publicly in his paper in a letter addressed by him 
to the Clerk of the Court, pointing out that excessive 
bail is unconstitutional, and involves, especially in the 
case of a poor man, grave injustice. The Gazette also 
draws attention to the fact that the bail demanded of 
Woodfall, the printer of Junius' letter to the King, 

the worst EngliBli SpongiaghoaHeB in the worst times mig-lit be oon- 
aideied as upright and tender heaited. , Many natires were seized 
wa& flung into the common gaol metel; as a pieoantion till theii 
cause Bhoald come to trial. Everj class of the popnlation, English 
and Native, with the eioeption of the ravenona pettifoggera who 
fattened on the miseiy and terror of an immense commniiitf , oiied 
out londly against this fearful oppressioa. But the judges were 
immoTeable. If a hailiff was resisted, they ordered the soldierB to be 
called out. If a serrant of the Compoii}', in confonnitr with tlie 
ordecB of the Oovenunent, withstood the miserable oatcb-poles who, 
with Impey'a writa in their hands, exceeded the iusolenoe and rApaoi^ 
of gang-iobbers, he was flung into prison for a ooutempb," k.o., jco. 
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was not equal to Bs. 20,000. Making allowance for 
Hicky's bombast and possible exaggeration, still the 
ciixnimstances attending on and following tbe arrest do 
certainly present an ugly look, and suggest a display of 
arbitrary power coupled with vindictiveness, which 
we fancy Francis would not have been alow to denounce 
if in Calcutta at the tioie. The whole thing lends force 
to the allegation that Impey was ready on occasions 
to put the machinery of the Supreme Court into gear, 
and even to strain it, when the result would gratify 
Hastings. The object of forcing Hicky to go to jail 
was no doubt to extinguish his offensive paper; but in 
this it failed. 

Although the man who was Proprietor, Editor, and 
Printer was imprisoned from June, the Bengal Oazette 
BtiU managed to struggle on till the following March, or 
till, as an entry in the flyleaf of the volume in the 
British Museum says, " the Day the Types were seized 
by Order." During its latter days it does not mend its 
manuera in the least. Hicky, even when in jail, seema 
to be the presiding geaios ; the last few numbers deal 
copiously in personalities. Under the heads " Bon Ton 
Intelligence," "A Congress held at Sooksagur," "A 
Grand Vocal Concert and Masquerade," many officials 
and members of society (male and female) are derided 
under transparent nicknames, or under their initials 
or the veil of certain suggestive characters assigned 
to them. 

The very last number contains this appeal to the 
public ; 

"A scene of continued tyranny and oppression for near two 
years faavmg reduced Mr. Hicky very much in his circum- 
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Btanoea, inTolved him more in debt and injured hia busineea 
very considerably, though be is still immured in a Jail where 
be hftfi been these niae long months separated from hia family 
and friends, at the suit of Warren Hastings, Esq., and where 
he still expects to remain as the said W. H. has brought no 
less than six fresh actions against him this term. 

" But Mr. Eioky has borne these afflictions as becometb a 
man and a Christian, and still will bear them with resigna- 
tion, Ac, &C,, &c." 

Then follows the rate at which advertiaementa, &C., 
&c, will continue to be inserted. 

Before the next number could be printed, however, & 
most efficient and summary method was adopted for 
strangling the Bengal Gazette, and it appeared no more. 
The India Gazette reigned in its stead. This paper 
must have been issued for some time concurrently with 
the Bengal Gazette, as the latter once or twice notices 
its existence, and as, on February 16th, 1782, it had 
reached its sixty-sixth number. A copy of it for 1782 
(except for January and half of FeHruary) is in the 
British Museum. Curiously enough, there is preserved 
amongst the Impey manuscripts in the British Museum 
a document which carries us one step further in Hicky's 
career ; this ia a letter written by himself in not undig- 
nified terms to Elijah Impey, It is directed from Cd- 
cutta jail and dated 17th January 1783. In it he com- 
plains of a fellow-prisoner named Lieutenant Gould f« 
" assaulting his ears with the most gross and ungeDtle- 
mttnlike abuse." On reading it, it ia impossible not to 
feel pity tor his sad plight, or sympathy for a man whu, 
whatever other qualities he may have had, manifested 
much of the doggednesa which characterizes John Soil. 
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After his complaint the letter goes on thus: "I have 
aov been confioed in this jail upwards of nineteen loi^ 
months, and nine long months of that time have been 
deprived of the means of earning one rupee for the 
support of ray family, entirely owing to the seizure of 
the implements and took of my profession ; and nob 
being able to pxy the rent of a small hrickhoose for 
my children to live in, they have been, until the Christ- 
mas holidays, immured in the jail with myself Tou 
Sir, who have many fine children of your own (God 
bless them) can not be at a loss in forming an idea what 
the feelings of a tender father must be who daily 
beholds his little innocent children pining away under 
the contaminated air of a filthy jail, who has the indi- 
liation hut not the power to relieve them. Yet great 
and afflicting as those IiardahipB really have been and 
still win continue to be, I have never complained of 
them, nor do I complain of them now; my only motive 
for this short description being to prove to your Lord- 
ship that these afflictions are full sufficient for me to 
bear without having them wantonly aggravated by a 
man to whom I never gave the least offence." The poor 
fellow winds up by saying that he will do very well if 
Mr. Gould is removed. This document is thus indorsed 
by Impey* — "Hicky's letter, gave Mr. Church, the 

* Among the Impej MSS. in this aune fsaT, there is preserved 
a letter from Sir Wm. Jones. It has no date, but as it was in all 
ptobabilitf tlie first which he wrote in India, we copy it here ; 

" Dbab Sik. — I find my sea dress so nnpleasant on shore tbat I 
cannot wait with patience for the equipment whioh the tailor promises 
me, and will therefore avail myself of ;oac bind offer and request a 
white waistcoat, &o,, &o., foi to-day. If I had hod clothes I would 
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Sheriff, an account of it, and desired him to redress any 
gi'ievancee he might labour under." What became "f 
Mr. Hicky eventually we know not. As hia name does 
not occur in that melancholy book, the Bengal Obituary, 
we are in hopes that he managed to retui-n to tliat 
country of which it yf&a his boast to say he was a free- 
bom son. 

oertainly h&TS paid mj respeota to jon this momiiis tmd would have 
intTodmced my Iriead CaptuD WUliBnuKm, a man of solid wortli aod 
an inoomparable officer. 

J am. deac Sir, 
Tour moBt faiUtfal and obedittut serrant, 

W. JOSBS." 
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The fact of a laxga onmber of uupubliahed letters from WftTren 
HastiDgm to his wife being itt exiatenoe and available to the public, 
WfiB first made known to readers in India by Hr. Beveridgre in 1877 
in his valuable articles on Warren Hastings in the Caleutta Seview 
These lettets, with a vast amount of other papers relating: to Hastings 
vhioh hare yet to be explored and utilized by the historian, were 
Mqnired by purohaae by the British Moaettm only in 1872. It is with 
the letters only that we are at present concerned ; these are oonsi- 
dered so worthy of speoialcare that they are not shown to the appli- 
cant tor them in the large general reading-room, but in a smaller one 
in connection with that oontaining selected manaBocipta. 

They are bound in a thin quarto Tolnme, and an attempt has been 
made to arrange them in chroaologioal order, which has not been 
Teiy sncoessful.' owing to many of the earlier letters being dated witb 
the day of the week only. 

In Hie eitracts which we give from them we hare endeavoured to. 
rectify this defect. 

The letters may be divided into three series ; the first oomprisea 
those in original written from Calcntta in 17S0, and are endorsed 
" Letters from my excellent Hosband when I was at Hugly and Chin- 
Bnrar"{*io); during this absence of Mrs, Hastiogfs the dnci with 
Francis oocnrred. The next are not In original, but are thus endorsed 
m very f^nt iot— " This paper oontains a faithfal copy of the letters 
oonveyed Id quilts to Mrs, Hastings while Mr. H. was at Chnnar : Hm 
originals are in Mrs. Hastings's possession together wil^ the quills in 
whioh they are enveloped." The third series relate to Mrs. Hastings's 
voyage to Sngland, and his own doings afterwards until he prepared 
to fallow her. Almost all of the latter are of extraordinary length, 
and one of them especially, that from Lnoknow, is full of interesting 
official details and raflectiona on the principles which he says always 
guided his pnblio acts ; it wonJd well repay the study of any biogro' 
pher in the fntnre who may undertake the life of Warren Hastings, 
a mbject whldi has not yet been done Justice to. 
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In tbe excerpta that follow we hare, as a geneial rule; given tlie 
■horteT notes of the first aeiies in fall, from the re»t we have only 
attempted to extract saoli portioas as ma; have a local interest and 
mgniSoance for uf. and whiah maj tend to elucidate personal oharao- 
ter and feeling, and help to afford a noarer view of the inner life of 
one who belongB to histor j. 

It nay be tuef nl to explain how theee letters in all probability got 
separated from those, not superior in interest, which were long ago 
printed and published. We may learn this from what TSr Oleig sajs 
in his preface to the memoirs of the life of Hastings. Warren 
HastingB died in 181S ; soon after that the whole of the family papert 
were put into the hands of Mr. Sonthey, with the proposal that he 
ahoold become t^e biographer of the late OoTcmor-General ot BengaL 
Having kept tiie papers a good while, Hr. Soathey tetnmed them 
with the avowal that he conld not nndertahe bo complicated a task. 
After a long interval a similar proposal waa made to Hr. Impey, and 
to him the papers were sent ; he kept them and labored at them for 
eiz years, but when he died not a word of the memoir had been writ- 
ten; and Bgun the volnmiuotis and deterrent doonments fonnd Uieir 
wi^ back to Daylesford, where they lay in absolut« confasion notil 
1836, when Mr. Qleig got them and was occupied with them for lis 
years. With all these moves and changes it would be strange if 
some of the family papers did not get lost or separated : that the 
bii^frapher felt this may be seen from this passage in hia introdno- 
tion — " The letters entmsted to me are not always oonseontive, and 
it has unfortunately happened that precisely at points where most of 
all it was essential that 1 should Snd materials for my biography in 
the handwriting of the snbjeot of it, such materials are wanting." 

Accordingly, in the letters from Hastings to his wife which Gleig 
gives as being " full of interest," there are many allnsions which are 
Boarcely intelligible from want of letters that must have preceded 
them, and whose absence must have greatly perplexed the biographer. 
Thus. In the long letter from Benares written on hie return faau 
Lucknow and given in Oleig (24th September ITS4) Hastings enn- 
merates for his wife the letters he had already sent her mnoetl)^ 
parted and those that he means to send her still ; yet only one of the 
former is in G-leig, the three others being now In the British Hnseam, 
and of the seven which Hastings wrote in acoordanoe with hii ax- 
piessed intention of reporting farther progress, f oni only are in Gleig, 
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fte three others that fit in being in the MnBenm collection. Another 
instance of the nnBatisfactory inoompletenesB which Qleig-'B work 
«hnoiit of necessity labored onder maj be tonched on here. In two of 
the letters given in the memoirs, eipressions oooar the import of 
vhich can only be gnessed at bj the reader, but which the letters that 
have recently come to light fully explain as being referable to, what 
nay be alluded to as, a domestic incident in the life of Warren Hast- 
ings. There were no children bom to Upb. Hastings's second marri^e, 
but she left India with hope of offspring ; and, mnch of her hns* 
band's anxiety about her voyage, and his eagerness to hear from her> 
proceeded from this cause. Hia letters, after the receipt of hers from 
St. Helena, are much taken np with this topic. We have not thought 
it fair to extract for publication more on thia point than was neces- 
Buy to convey the fact, in explanation of the writer's elation, hopes 
and fears, acting np in this respect, we hope, to the spirit of his own 
fediogs when he aays, " I mnst not expose to writing the fond secrets 
of my breast which should be sacredly reserved for you alone." 

Haoanlay, who contributed his essay on Warren Hastings as a re- 
view of the memoirs by Qleig, did not, it may be presumed, see any 
of Hastings's private letters save those given there ; he thus alludes 
tc (hem — "We may remark that the tetters of Hastings to his wife 
ire exceedingly characteristio. They are tender and full of indica- 
tions of esteem and confidence; but at the same time a little more 
oeremoniouH than is nsnal in BO intimate a relation." .... "He 
Kema to have loved het with that love which is peculiar to men of 
Arong minds — to men whose affection ia not easily won or widely 
diitused." 
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LETTEHS OP WARBEN HASTINQS 



EXTRACTS FROM SOME 

S^kp 4 Baffin laatinjs to Ws Wi^. 

(Hitherto uTipuhliahed.) 

Oppotile yia Serai, 1 1 o'efo«i. 
Mr BELOVED Marian, 

I have found out a work for the employ- 
ment of my thoughts without detaching them from my 
Marian. I am not used to write to Queens, and never 
feel my own defects so much as when I presume to 
express the sentiments and language of one so much 
superior in the native excellency of both as my Queen 
is. Something too will be wanting in the formalities of 
address. The first . I sabmit to your correction, and for 
the last you will consult Mr. McPherson. When you 
have brought it to its proper form, write it at your 
leisure and send it under a good package to me that 
it may go by the Lively, I have just thought that if I 
should not have time to get your cover embroidered, it 
may as well be done by Major Scott before he presents 
it. Bat I believe I can contrive it. We are stopped here 
by the wind, the tide, and winding of the river. I am 
affraid (sic) you have made but little way, as the wind is 
still in an opposite direction to your couree; and it is 
but little comfort to me that you move but slowly from 
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me. Remember me affectionately to Mrs. Mott4. May 
every blessing attend you, my dearest Marian. 

My heart is veiy heavy, no wonder. The bearer may 
bring a line from you ; only let it aay / am well, if you 
are welL 

Yours ever, ever, 

W. H. 

Mondm/ eveniag. 

I intend to make a second trial of the Manego (sic) 
for the cure of my joints, which continue shamefully stiff 
aud cramped. 

I find that Naylor's distemper is that for which 
Japan rice is a specific. I shall be obliged to you, theie- 
fore, if you will either send me a little, or tell me where 
I can get it. I have seen nobody and heard nothing. 
But I have a letter from Madras, which mentions the 
arrival of the Company's Ships York, London, Portland, 
and Bridgwater. The only news of consequence is, that 
it is determined that I am to remain as long as I chose, 
but with the same associate, My compliments to Mrs. 
Ross and Bibby Mott^. 

(In dno sequence, the three letters referrtug to the doel, 
given elsewhere, would come in here.) 



Calcutta, 19(A Auguit, Sabirday evening. 

My deae Marian, 

I have nothing new to write to you but 
what you will find in the enclosed letter, I now wish 
your return. Indeed I have all along wished it, though 
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for reaaons which I have iqentioned and for others wbidi 
I have not, I opposed my own incliuaUoos. Sir John 
Day is arrived, I desire you to make my compliment 
to Mr. Ross, and express to him my concern to hear that 
he is ill. Adien my beloved. I now grow impatient to 
see you. 

Tour most affectionate, 

W. H. 
P.S. — Gull is come. I have quartered him with your 
Taylors (sic), 

Wednetday tvening. 

(He ooraplaina of hftring been out of apirits and health, 
bnt tells her ha is now better.) 

" iSy sickness is no more than a cold, but it is teamng, 
and is much to me who am not accustomed to severe 
complaints end hate to have any. Yours alone, my 
Marian, are too much for me to bear. 

" Scott certainly goes and with special dispatches from 
me, which will oblige me to make the most of my time 
to prepare them. For this purpose I tiiink of locking 
myself up for two or three days next week at Allipoor." 

CalcMtta, Tkurtday tremaft, 

Mt dearest Marian, 

I wrote an answer to your letter this 
morning and said in it too rashly that I would make 
you another visit on Saturday ; but waiting to answer 
Mr. Motto's I have had time to recollect that I cannot ga 
I have, therefore, destroyed my lelter. I have no boat; 
I hate to borrow, I have a thousand things to do and 
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I am sadly oot of apiiitB, having been- all day tormented 
with a headache. I am glad that you resolve to accept 
no more invitatinQs. Mrs, Ross is too good not to 
approve your reasons, and if you visit nobody, nobody 
will be displeased , , , I will bespeak your two coffrees, 

Thuraday nighC 

My Mabiam, 

You are really angry, almost cross, but I 
forgive yon because you give me news of the amendment 
of your health, too good to allov me to be angry too, 
sod because I am too much pleased with the thoughts 
of seeing you to-morrow to allow me to be angry 
with any one. 

(Here come ia directions for posting horses, iJic.) 
" My plan is this : I go from Council into my chariot 
at two, I shall be at Barinagur before three. There my 
pinnace waits for me. Sir John accompanies me. What 
time I shall reach the carriage I cannot tell ; perhaps at 
at, perhaps at twelve. But be it at what hour it will 
I must go on, and I beg of you to contrive that I may 
not disturb the family when I enter Mr. Mottle house- 
How that is to be managed God and you best know, 
1 fun sure I shall break your rest more by not coming at 
all than by coming late." My Marian, I saw an ^hgator 
yesterday with a mouth as large as a budgerow and was 
told that it was of a sort which is very common, but 
this not 80 large. I shall never consent to your going 
again to Beercool, Adieu my beloved; a sound and 
sweet sleep be your portion for this night. I will be 
your nurse to-morrow night. 

W. H. 
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Calcutta, Friday night. 

Mt deaeest Mabian, 

I have received your angry letter, bat 
thank you for it notwithstsndiDg ; a pity indeed! I 
wrote to you last night, and I sent away your Beauty 
to you this morning. Poor fellow ! it will be a kindness 
to him as well aa to yourself, and to me too, if you will 
be content bo walk him till you are both a little stronger. 
To-morrow I will send you your gun, I am just re- 
turned from a visit to Mrs. Scott. Scott is arrived also, 
and your daughter, a beautiful child. Mr. Irwin break- 
fasted with me, and appeared in such spirits that I 
ventured to make enquiry about his wife, which I tol4. 
him was on your account, and I believe you will rejoice to 
hear that she has been three days visibly mending, and, 
by his account, out of danger. I have migrated to my 
own liouse ; but the Lyon roars so noisily, that, suspect- 
ing that he might disturb my rest, I am returned to 
curbed for the night. Noisily is not the proper term. 
The sound is like the scraping of fifty great kettles. 
I am well. As I am persuaded that your health depends 
on yourself, I do beseech you to be well too. Adieu. 

Yours ever, 

W. H. 



CalciUta, Ulh Decttnbtr, StmJay. 
My Mabian, 

I have received yoiur second letter. Have 
you had mine ? I now send you the gun which I 
promised. 1 think you will be pleased with it, because it 
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is fine, Ab to its intrinsic qualitiea I know nothing of 
them. If you use it, let mo beg of you to let somebody 
charge it who understands it, and not to go into tiie sun. 
I repeat these as ray earnest requests. 

I saw Mr, "Wheler 

and Miss D. married* last night. How it agreed with 
them I know not, but it has given me a cold and sore- 
throat. God bless you. Would it not be kind, civil at 
least, if you weire to write a short lettef to her, express- 
ing your satisfaction, &c., and regret that you were not 
present ? I did this for you, and she said it was a pity. 

I have sent you the first volume of Colman's Terence, 
and recommend it to you for an equally entertaining 
and improving study. 

Will you give me as much of your white ftir as 
will decorate a dressed suit for New Year's Day, and will 
you tell me where I shall get it ? I desire you to acquajnt 
Mfs. Mott^ that I intend to make a figure — and no 
inconsiderable one — in the waistcoat which she did me 
the honor to give me. 



Calcutta, 22nd December, Friday eftniiig. 

Mr BELOVED Marian, 

I never received a letter that gave me 
80 much pleasure. I have not a word to say in answer 
but that I am happy, even in the expectation of seeing 
you in four days hence, and that if you disappoint me, 
I will not add the consequence. 
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I ought to bid you atay till after the firet of January ; 
but if I do, I will be shot. I have something to write, 
but 1 have forgot it. Adieu mv beloved. CompUmenta 
to Mrs. Palmer, Mrs. Sand, Mrs. Samaon, and dear Mrs. 
Mottd How I envy her. Adieu. 

Yours ever ever, more than can be written, 

Vf. H. 
P-iS.— Tell when you set off, and perhaps I may meet 
you if I have & chauce of it. 



Saturday evening. 

I rode this morning to Gheretty, where I arrived a 
little after ei^t; and am just returned. Lady Coote 
made many enquiries after you, and aaid she hoped you 
would stop at Gheretty. The morning was pleasant, and 
though I rode near two miles beyond Fulta, and accom- 
plished the journey in two hours, I walked aa many at 
Gheretty jmd felt no more fatigue than if it had been 
bed and airing. Are not you glad of this ? 



There are a few more letters in tliis series, bat thej ue 
chiefly taken np with the expressions of his longing to bm her, 
and are written in a caressing, not to sa; uxorious strain. 
The; are fall of little trifling ; in a postscript to one of them 
lie says, " I hare written much nonsense, bat it shall go to 
puzzle yon. I belieTS people are most apt to be foolish when 
they are pleased." 

From the next series of letters (from Channr), which ■« 
only copies, no extracts have been modej they are cbJeSy 
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about the campaig^n then going on (1781), and give an account 
of certain actions, &c. Mra. Hastings seems to have been 
Btaying dnring some of the time at Bimngulpore with Sir 
Elijah and Ladj Impey ; towards her they are as endearing as 
ever. A passage in one of them has been quoted in the 
article in the Calcutta Review before alladed to—" Oh that I 
coold see my sweet Marian for one hoar I " The ending of the 
lust of them is, " Adieu my beloved, my most amiable, my 
beat Marian." 

Mrs. Hastings sailed for England in the Alloa. Macanlay 
tells how famons was the magnificence with which the Glo- 
vernor-Qeneral had the State cabin of the Indiaman fitted np 
for her. He also arranged that her friend, Mrs. Mott^, should 
travel nith her. Among the passengers were a Captain 
Power, Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. Phipps ; a Mr. Boveton seems 
to have been deputed to attend the Atlas to the Sandbeads 
with the view of bringing back news of her go far. It seems 
highly probable also that Phipps was despatched as a fellow- 
voyager with a similar objeut as far as St. Helena, i,«., to 
bring back to the anxions bnaband personal tidings of Mrs. 
Hastings, for in one of the letters given by Gleig, dated 
Benares, 1st October 1784, Hastings says to her, " Last night, 
about nine o'clock, Major Sands brought me the news of 
Phipps's arrival at Calcutta, and may Ood bless them both for 
it." ..." Captain Phipps writes that he bad yonr 
orders to deliver yonr packet to me with his own hand, and he 
is coming with it. I have written to accelerate his coming by 
relays of bearers from two or three stages beyond Patna," 
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Culpet, Sunday evening, 11 (A January 1784. 

Mt beloved Wife, 

I trust to the chance of Mrs. Sands reach- 
ing the Cape before you leave it for the safe delivery 
of this letter ; but I have little to writ«, and scarce a 
motive for writing, but to gratify my own feelings. I 
left you yesterday morning. I followed your ship with 
my eyes till I could no longer see it, and I passed a 
most wretched day with a heart swol'n with affliction, 
and a head raging with pain, I have been three tides 
making this place, where I met my budgerow, and in 
it a severe renewal of my sorrow. The instant sight 
of the cabbin (sic), every object in it, and beyond it 
brought my dear Marian to my imagination, with the 
deadly reflexion that she was then more than 200 miles 
removed from me, and still receding to a distance which 
seems, in my estimation, infinite and irretrievable.* In 
the heavy interval which I have passed, I have had but 
too much leisure to contemplate the wretchedness of my 
situation and to regret (forgive me my dearest Marian, 
I cannot help it) that I ever consented to your leaving 
me. It appears to me tike a precipitate act of the 
grossest folly ; for what havo I to look forwarij to but 
an age of separation, and if ever we are to meet again, 
to carry home to you a burthen of inflrmities, and a 
mind soured perhaps with long, long and unabated 
vexation. Nor is it for myself alone I feel, though I 
have been possibly more occupied than I ought to have 
been by the contemplation and sensation of my own 

* This -paamge has aireaAj appeared as a quotation io one ot Hr. 
Bevetidge's aitioles. 
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sufering. Yours have been, and I am sure are at this 
time greater than my own, and I fear for their effects on 
your health. I shall dread the sight of Mr. Doveton, 
Yet oh God of heaven I grant me good tidings by him. 
Indeed, my Maiian, I think that we have ill-judged. 
The reflexion has often for an instant occurred to me 
that we were wrong, but I constantly repressed it. I 
urged everything that could fix the resolution beyond 
the power of recall, and felt a conscious pride in the 
sacrifice I was preparing to make. It is now past. 

I said that I should trust to the chance of Mrs. Sands 
delivering this letter to you at the Cape. She is now in 
the Danish ship, once the Fortitude, lying at this place, 
and expects to leave the river on Thursday next; possi- 
bly she may he later. I will send another letter to her ' 
from town. I shall sail agajn with this night's tide, 
and if I find myself within reach of Calcutta in the 
next, I intend to finish my Voyage to-morrow in the 
feelchehra. Possibly my apprehensions may be less 
^oomy when I have quitted this weary scene ; hut of 
one thing I am certain that no time, nor habits, will 
remove the pressure of your image from my heart 
nor from my spirits, nor would I remove it if I 
could, though it prove a perpetual torment to me. 
Yesterday as I lay upon my bed, and but half asleep, 
I felt a sensation like the fingers of your hand gently 
moving over my face and neck, and could have sworn 
that I heard your voice. O that I could be sure 
of such an illusion as often as I lay down ! And the 
reahty seems to me an illusion. Yesterday morning 
I held in my arms all that my heart holds dear, and 
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SOW she is separated from me as if she had no longer 
existence. O my Marian I I am wretched ; and I shall 
make you so when you read this. Yet I know not 
why, I must let it go ; nor can I add anything to alle- 
viate which I have written ; but that I love you more 
by £ar than life, for I would not live but in the hope of 
beiDg once more united to you. O God grant it ! and 
grant my deserving my blessed Marian fortitude to 
bear what I myself bear so ill, conduct her in health 
and safety to the termination of her voy^e, and once 
more restore her to me with everything that can render 
our meeting completely happy. Amen, amen, amen. 
Tours ever, ever affectionate, 

W. HASTINGS. 



(The next is written from Calcutta on tbe day after he 
reached it (12th Janaary). In it occur these passages.) 

" I am not yet reconciled to our separation, and it seems 
to me tbe greatest of all follies that I should have 
taken bo much trouble to make myself miserable and 
you unhappy, who were tbe object of it. I can now 
conceive many expedients by which the purpose of your 
voyage might have been as effectually answered and 
what may you not have suffered even in your health 
&om this. But I will complain no more. Since my 
return I have hod so much employment for my mind 
that it has been much relieved : yet the instant that I 
am left to myself, and my ivory cot afiords me no com- 
fort, all my distresses rush back upon my thoaghta and 
present everything in the most gloomy prospect. . . 
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I talk to you, but I receive no answer ; nor can you 
Iiear me till I shall have forgotten what I have written. 
I miss the sweet music of your voice which none but 
myself have ever heard, atid the looks of heaven which 
I am sure have never been cast but on me alone. I 
strive by the violeace of imagination to see and hear 
you; but I cannot yet effect it. Yet you are not a 
moment from my remembrance, nor would I for the 
world that you should lose your place there, though you 
are a torment to me. I do not expect Doveton back 
these ten days, and with what terror shall I meet him, 
yet how impatiently do I wait to see him; may he 
bring me good tidings of you, and I will be comforted 
for all the past. From the state in which he leaves you 
I shall form my judgment and with confidence of the 
remainderof your voyage. Remainder, good God ; what 
a length is yet to come and how much more before 1 
can begin mine, that is, to convey me to you ! But 



(The next announceB the arrival of Mr, DoTeton on the 
night of the 14th, vlio tells him that the next news will be 
bj the return of the Pilot "in sixteen or seTeiiteen dsja.") 

" , , . , I have begun to set my house in order, 
and intend to give eveiything to the principal charge of 
Francis." I have ordered an advertisement to be made 
for the saleof Allipoorand Rishera, and shall clear myself 
as speedily as I can of other incumbrances. I shall go 
to AUipoor to-morrow (Friday) and pass the remainder 
of the week there, because it will be t^reeable to Lady 

* Dr. Fi-ancia, bU own modioal attendant. . 
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jyOj\y. When she leaves me, I believe I sliall quit it' 
for ever. 

" I am ID hourly expectatiou of the determinabioo of 
the Board on a poiab of very great conaequeiice to 111.7 
credit in the close of my public service. I have made 
an offer of goiag to Lucknow (or the purpose of raukiDg 
aa arrangemeub of our coacenis io titat QoverDment^ 
&e state of which you kiievr when you were with me. 
If I go I shall have a world of difficulties' to encoDDter 
and hazard to my reputatiiMi, but I know that if auy- 
. thing can relieve the a&irs of that country, my pre- 
seuce will (I can say this to you, aud you will not think 
it presuniption); possibly I may close this by telling yoD 
that I do not go at all. I have done all that I could to 
gain this poiab, but shall be glad in my heart if I ani 
defeated in it ; for I wish it only on public groands, 
every consideration of private interest strongly opposing 
it I daily expect letters overland written after the 
receipt of mine by the Surprize packeb in which I de- 
clared my resolution of resigning my office, and desired 
that my successor might he nominated : what may be 
the event of this declaration I cannot foresee ; but what- 
ever it be, my resolution is fixed and unalterable, and it 
will be 80 concluded when it is known that you are 
gone before me. 

" I have fulfilled every obligation which I owed to Uie 
Kerrice, and done almoat more than any other man, 
against each indncements as I have had to resteun me, 
woold have done. But, my Marian, do not eoteitain 
hopes of improvement in our fortune. If your love for 
ipe is, as I am sure ib is, superior to every other wish, yoa 
most Ite C9abent bo receive yonr huahand again wibhout 



TO fits Wire. Ifl 

otlwr eX|>ectft.fcion9— poor in cashi, btit rich in efedit (ai 
least lie hopes so), and in ftffdotioit dQeslampled. He ii 
infinitely mo^e concerned about )iis oonstitutictn than ttilt 
wealth, trnsting to the jilstioe of his fioiintiy for at leastl 
ti Competency, and to the good sense of his Marian for a 
sufficiency in whatever they may have for a nubsistenoe. 
"Since I wrote the preceding part of this letter, I 
have Been Mr Wheler ; he has promised his assent to my 
proposed visit to Lucknow, having declared the same la 
terms in a written minute to the Board, ao that I haVff 
considered it as done pagt recall. Scott will have thd 
copies of what has passed in Counail upon the occasion 
if yon wish to see them. There is nothing in them, bat' 
their conclusion, in which you can be interested." 



[■2Gth Juniiarj 17S4. U enilorBed— " Iteceived 2£ttli Jul;."] 

(Speaks of liis intended journey to Lucknow ; by boat to 
Patoa and to tb« banks of tba Soau, and thence (b; land) and 
with a military escort.) 

"1 am not greatly afiraid of what my friends id {h6 
Council may do in my absence, because I think they 
have not the courage to recall or thwart me and render 
themselves answerable for the consequence. ...... 

" I have advertised the sale of all my houses «nd 
groaada: Allipoor in three lots, the old house, the new 
house, and the paddock. I have parted with all my 
mares except four, which have colts, and shall make other 

retrenchments in my expenses. But 

be it (his health) good or bad, I will live to see you is 
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England, and no consideration tliat the Icings or PaFlla- 
inentsof the earth can offer me shall prevail upon me to 
exceed the time which I have allotted to the period of 
aerrice; and hov, my Mariui, will you receive a health- 
less and pennyless husband ? Will your heart reproach 
him with precipitancy and improvidence, or will it lay 
V>th to the account of an affecticMi which could disregard 
wealth and every blessing upon earth if they could only 
be obttuned by a separation irom the object of it ? I 
have already yielded too much, too much to the opinions 
of others in consenting to, aye and in urging your depar- 
ture, too much to the public, which will not thank me, 
nor know the value of the sacrifice in remaining without 

you 

" I am ever, my dearest and most beloved of all women, 
your most faithful and most affectionate husband, 

WARBBN HAhTINGS." 



3\it Jnntiary ; elmedSlk February. 

( Acknoif tedges a letter from her b; the Pilot ; dwelU on 
his Borrow at her losa and liis regrets tintt Ite did not itj bodib 
less radical expedient for the benefit of lier liealtli. Ue 
bemoans the death of Clevelnhd,* utid the other afQictioiit 
which the voyage must have broagitt to her.) 

• AngtwtnB Cleveland, Obllector and Judge of Bbaagnlpore ; he died 
on board the Atlat, on I3th of Jmnar? 1784, aged 29. His tenuJoi 
preMrved in spirit were brought baek to OalauUa in the Pilot tloop 
ntiioh attended the Atliu,aad were interred on 30Ch January in Sontli 
Pork Street Cemetery, where his tomb tnaj still be seen ; the aUb of 
white mwble on ita front beara a long insoriptioD, now becomiiif 
■oarcel; legilile,' enmnenliog his valnaUe teivicas and his penoott 
^oalitiw. 



"And what were my reflexions while I paased from 
the ship to my pinnace. My imagination presented 
you before me as I held you in my arma but a few 
momenta past gaising with fondness and with despair 
on all the wealth that my soul ever sought to amass. 
I atill felt your sweet lips and the wann pressure of 
your last eitibrace, and my heart told me that I had lost 
you fur ever. I taxed myself with indifference to your 
happiness and my own, and was stupified with aatoDish- 
meut at the labor which I had with so persevering an 
industry taken to desttx>y both. I had bestowed a large 
portion of my time on the means of arranging it. I 
bad used contrivances to overcome some difSculties 
which op]>ose it, and I had parted with a large portion of 
my fortune to accomplish it ; and having conducted you 
to the borders of the ocean and seen you irrevocably de- 
parted, I was returning with the contemplation of tho 
«oii)plete success which had attended so many exertions 
and with a heart full of execration which had no object 
but myself for having made them 

" I returu to my dear Marian, and shall borrow many 
an abrupt and solitary interval to indulge myself in 
this semblance of conversation with her; but how faint 
the resembhince. I experience indeed a momentary 
illusion, but it instantly disappears and shows me 
through the void all the delights of that entertainment 
whose image 1 seek and which my fancy cannot recover, 
the beloved face, the animated and varied expression of 
features, the look of benevolence unspeakable, the 
sweet music of her tongue, and a thousand impercep- 
tible graces that embellished her words and gave them 
^e power of impression exceeding the strongeet eSectd 
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of the nnderBtandicg. Yoar letter preseots none of Lbese 
attractions, yet it eootains your words aikd conveys your 
thoughts, and I had rather brood over the melancholy 
paasious excited by it than be a sharer in the most 
pleasing entertainments tiiat nature or art could afford 



"I have left Allipoor for ever" (bnt sobeequently he 
seems to have returned to it as it was only ' bouglit in '). 
'' I have sold Rishera for double the sum that was paid 
&r it. 

" I go (to Qude) on a bold adventure, from a divided 
and hostile council to a scene of difEculties unsurmount- 
4blfl> but by very powerful exertions, to a country wasted 
by famiue and threatened with an invading enemy; to 
4 Government loosened by a twelve months' distractioi>, 
its wealth exhausted, and its revenue dissipated. I go 
without a fixed idea of the instruments which I am to 
employ or the materials on which I am to act; withgreftt 
expectation entertained by others but very moderate 
gf my own, and my superioi's at home laboring to 
thwart, and if they can, determined to remove me, anil 
ftU this as well known to the Indian world as to our own, 
^dd to all the forgoing a mind unequal to its fonner 
strength and a constitution very much impaired. Vet 
I go with confidence, and should go with a cheerful heart, 
but for a strange sensation of reutoving still further 
fropi my Marian, though it iq the time, not distance of 

place, that I ought to njeasure, 

I " Mr. Whaler said that he would agree to it whenever 
(h9 I^ftbob's invitation wrived, mi Mr, Stablea in ^ 
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oowae manner objected, because he said he doubted 
whether the Ooveraor eould be lawfully absent, and he 
expected me to be shortly dismissed from my office. 
These were not his words, but the sense was implied in 
them. New arrangements were shortly expected, he s^d, 
from England, and let them come, most joyfully should 
I receive and submit to them 

"Thomson* tells me that you carried with you copies 
of Uunnj Begum's letter and of mine to the Court of 
Directors written in her behalf, and Davy says you have 
the letters from the king and his miniBter with your 
titles ; I therefore do not send them. 

"Tiretta'a lottery drawn and the prize has fallen to 
himself. In the enumeration of articles of news I must 
Dot forget to inform jou, my good Marian, that the 
Church scheme which you had so much at heart goes on 
most prosperously, and I expect the foundation to be laid 
in less than two months. The body will be a square of 
70 feet, and will be decorated with a handsome steeple.^ 

" M.y heart is filled with sentiments and emotions 
which I cannot write, but nothing new which you may 
not infer from those of your own. I never cease tti 
think of you and with a tenderness wliich no words can 
describe- I too severely feel that you form a part of 
my existence. I remember when the cares and fatigues 
of the day made no impieEsion on my spirits, because I 



* The Corapany'i AdToc&te who luooeedad Hr. Laarenoe. 

t Tha oharoh allnd«d to here is the preseDt St. John's, the first 
•tone of which wu laid on 6th April ITSt : it was modelled aftet the 
Chniofa of St. Stephen, Walbrook, in London, built by Wien. Li«Dt. 
Aug, at the Eogiaeen, lupeiiuteaded Iti itraotnTe. 
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looked to the comforts which were to follow ike close of 
them and which never failed to efface theuo. Do yoa, 
my sweet Marian, recollect with what pleasui-e I alwaja 
retamed to you after a morning of fatigue — how peev- 
ishly I have sometimes resented your absence if you 
disappointed me of your company at dinner — liow often 
during the course of it I have quitted my company to 
enjoy a momentary interval of your delightful conver- 
sation. Aud can I now lose you for eighteen long months 
without impatience, without anguish? Indeed I cruelly 
feel it. I miaa you in every instant and incident of my 
life, and everything seems to wear a dead stillness 
around me ; I come home as to a solitude ; 1 see a crowd 
in my house and at my table, but not the look of wel- 
come which used to make my home a delight to me ; no 
Marian to infuse into my heart the fulness of content, 
and make me pleased with everybody and with every- 
thing about me. Even in my dreams I liave lost yoa. 
Tliis is not all, but I must not expose to wiiting the 
fond secrets of my breast whicti should be most sacredly 
reserved for you alone. I am imhappy, and shall be 
80, nor do I wish to be otherwise till 1 am again in pos- 
session of yon, 

"It was this day resolved in Cunncil, unanimously 
and heartily, to erect a monument lo the memory uf 
Mr. Cleveland at Bhaugulpuor."* 



* BiHhopHeberBB7siii}iUJoiirnal(1821): — " Mr. CleTelsnd's monn. 
ment is in the form of a Hindoo Hut, iu a prett; situation ou » g^reen 
hill, and the natives still meet once a fear in oonsiderabl* uumbera 
and tuive a handsome pocja iu honor of iua memory." Be aUo gijm 
m transUtion of the insoription on it. 
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7M February. 

The Neptune, which will carry this with public des- 
patches to Bassora, will wait there for a returning packet 
and possibly for the reply to thia. . . . Write only 
by land conveyances, none by aea will reach me." I am 
fixed in tay resolution to follow you by the end of 
December, Endorsed — ■" Received on the evening of my 
arrival in London, which was the 28th July." 

(The next, written " off Nya Serai," says, that ha left for 
Lucknon on the evening of the 17th Febrnary, Dr. Balfoar 
went witL him ; Dr. Francis did not.) 



Nttddea, 23rd Febmari/. 

I have found out a method to see and converse with 
you whenever I sleep ; and I have had your company 
every night for these four nights i>ast, but you do not 
always wear the looks of kindness which I am sure you 
always will wear if ever again I see you in substance. 



* Id those days, when England might have beeu at wat raij moment 
with & maritime power, nenrl; all important letters were aent in 
daplioate, one copy by long sea, anothei: b; the route indicaced here. 
Haating^B letters, except the portions relating to rer; private matters, 
were oopied by native clerks. How long it took for the news of the 
oatbreakof the Enropeaa w^r to reach India may be seen from this 
passage in Justice Hyde's jonrnol.— -' We knew nia Saez, on 6th July 
1778, that war had been deolared between England and France at 
London on 18th Haroh and in Paris on 30Ch Maroh. On Joly 10th 
the Company's forces took possesBiou of Chandernagore." 
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24rt February. 

Describes the jirogreHs of his journey : 

" While I was preparing to land I received a parcel 
' of letters which I took with me into my palankeen, and 
the first subject of amusement which they presented to 
me was a private letter from Mr. Wheler and Stables 
communicating the enclosed intelligence. This was a 
fine encouragement on the commencement of my journey 
to prosecute it to the length of 800 miles. It occupied 
my thoughts during the greatest part of the night, but 
(thank God) without spoiling my appetite for break&st. 

" On a full examination of it I do believe it to be a 
forgery, and if it is one, it was aimed at my present 
commission, though I know not how such a design 
could have originated, as this certainly did, at Madras. 
It is not possible for the Parliament to have passed such 
unpopular and important Acts so early as September, 
for they were not in effect assembled. Neither is it 
possible for the news of it to have passed from England 
to Bombay making a zigzag to St. Helena in three months 
and-a-half, as impossible is it that they should have got it 
at Traoquebar from Bombay in twenty-two days. Besides, 
what budget have I given to Major Scott, I believe 'it 
to have been fabricated in the shop of Ld. M ^y.* 

" I shouhl give one-half of my 
life for the certainty of beginning the other half with 
you to - morraw. But I would not wish for the 
immediate possession even of such a blessing, at the 
purchase of such a mortification as to be thrust out of 

* Lord Macartne;, GovciDor of Uadru. 

.. .A.cogic 
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my Beat by such fellows as Ld. M " - • ■ ' -y, Mr. Fraacia, 
and O^Q^ral Eichard Smith. 

" Your God-daughter is a very fine laughing girL" 

(In the next he sends her apparently a copy of 8ome poetry 
inspired by his passion for her, composed in great part between' 
Calcutta and Bhaagnlpore ; he aaks her to kee|) and copy itO 

" And if it should prove the last of your volume, it will 
c(»nplete an assemblage of which there are few examples 
of so many poetical attempts, God knows whether good 
or bad, produced from the strei)gth of 4 m.ind heated by 
love alone, without the least inspiration of natural genius, 
and without a sentiment in the whole collection that 
exceeded the truth, and few that equalled the feelings 
that gave birth to them. 

"Find out means to let me know that you have received 
this, for I would not have it fall into other hands for 
the world, and should be grieved that you missed it." 

(Th4 nazt in this series is dated from Bozar, Htb Uarch 
1784 ; the one following it is from Lucknow ; it is very long, 
consisting of six sheets of gilt edged quarto paper, each 
written on the four sides, dated 13th Aaguatl73i; received 
by Mrs. H., April 18th, 1785.) 



" I am not pleafrfK with Scott's going into Parliament, 
and less with his annexing to it the plan of securing 
hi« seat for myself. I reserve to myself the jirivilegu of 
chusing my own mode of life, aud shall certainly not 
prefer one which shall exact from me the sacrifice of ray 
ease and health and at the same time place me in a 
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condition unsuited to my talents. Another year in India 
will disqualify me to leave it, by the want of means to 
pay my passage. 

" I have resolved to carry Sands home with me, and 
David Anderson, whom I prevented from returning to 
England at the time that I undertook my present 
commission {i.e., the visit to Oudh). 

" These are my two great agents. Sands manages all 
my expenses, and with such care and economy that I 
shall be a gainer, instead of losing, as I did by my last 
expedition, above a lac aud-a-half of rupees. 

" I have been privately told that the friends of Richard 
Johnson are among my worst enemies in England. He 
is a sad fellow, if this is true. Be on your guard both 
with him and Middleton. 

" How often have you het^d me declare in the most 
resolute terms that I never would be seen by you under 
the disgusting circumstances of a state of sickness ; yet 
the lost sixteen months that we passed together were a 
period of continue<l illness or of a habit laboring under 
the effects of illness. In sU that long interval yon were 
never from me, and where was my resolution ? 

" Major Toone has often told melfiow much he was 
shocked at my appearance when he first saw me after 
his return to Bengal, and yet I was then thought, and 
thought myself, to be well recovered. 

" You had been the close and hourly spectator of all Uie 
changes which I had passed through, my bosom 8 
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at a time in which you ought to havo been removed to 
a disttmee firom me, and what was worse, in daily con- 
sultation with my phyaiciane. 

" It 18 true that I am indebted to my first illness for 
such a proof of your affection as is almost without 
example, nor in the whole course, or during the conse- 
quences of it, have I ever perceived any alteration ia 
that tenderness which I before experienced and which 
constituted the great and only blessing of my life. Yet 
I almost regret that you did not leave me earlier, and in 
the many solitary moments in which my thoughts dwell 
oQ the remembrance of those wliich I have passed with 
you without the mixture of other subjects (for you are 
never absent from my recollection). I cannot conquer 
the apprehension that having seen me so long under 
circumstances so unfavorable, and these too the last and 
of course such as must ever accompany your remem- 
brance of me, the delicacy of your afifection may suffer, 
if it have not already sufiered, some diminution, Were 
I present with you, my constant attentions and the 
evidences which my love would produce every hour and 
every instant of its realjty, would prevent that effect 
on a heart so generous as yours. But what have I now 
to support my interests in it during ao long a separation. 
You will remember many instances of unguarded levity, 
petulency, and that kind of indolence which wears the 
appearance of indifference : and I much fear that there 
will be more ready to obtrude theUiselves on your re- 
collections than those instances of my behaviour which 
might excite your kinder remembrance of me. I could 
run over a long catalogue of offences with which my 
conscience has often reproached me, and every trivial 
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incident which could bear that coDstroctioo, and vfaieh 
escaped my notice at the time in which it hapjiened, 
now appears with a black dye before me. It is not ao 
in my remembrance of your behaviour which I look 
back upon with love, respect, and admiration, and 
wonder how I could suffer whole hours (but never day«, 
there I must do myself justice) to pass without seeing 
you when yon were but a few steps removed from me. 
Tet my sweet Mariaii, remember with what delight you 
have known me frequentlj quit the scene of business 
and run np to your apartment for the sake of deriving 
a few moments of relief from the looks, the smiles, and 
tiie sweet voice of my beloved. 

" Among the many causes of uneasiness which I suffer 
in my present situation, there are two which I can only 
mention to you, because to others I might expose myself 
to the ridicule of giving myself too much consequence, 

"It is possible that the mistaken zeal of my friendtf 
may prompt them to solicit for me the grant of honor* 
or a pension which I may be compelled to reject. Yoa 
are already pretty well acquainted with my sentiments 
upon both these points. I should be sorry to be reduced 
to the necessity of doing what may be deemed by otben 
preenniption ; but as I am content to remain in tiit 
humble sphere in which I was bom, I have a light to 
refuse vrhatever shall place me in an improper compari- 
son with others, to whom 1 do not allow an equality 
with mo. These reflexions have been thus renewed by 
tA extract Rent me, I forget by whow, of a newspaper 
paragraph which I will enclose in this. 

" Hy fri^Mls may proclaim my moderation, lost they 
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mistate in asserting that 1 sh&W thiok my services re^ 
warded by the eettlement of a fifth or a sixth part of 
the snm of Lord Clive'a ja^heer for life, or by any settle- 
ment that shall terininate with my life. If any such 
provision shall be made for me, or any title given me 
that shall place me on a level with his Lordship of 
Madras, even your influence, my Marian, shall not prevail 
upon me to accept of either." 

y.B.—la the letter the aewipaper 'caCtiDg' is •neloied — " Thia 
jag-heer," it soys, "is £30,000 a 7eftr — aanm HoeDoimoiu that it nerer 
did or eonld enter into tlie head of an; friend of Hr. Hastings to bring 
forward so extravagant or so barefaced a proposition to the consideration 
of a general oonrt; but the fact ii. that, in conTeisatJons, and coil' 
TeraationB only, some verj respeotable and independent proprietor 
have obeerred that the falling in of (the late) Lord Cltve's jagheer 
thla year might give the East India Company a favoiabla opportnnity 
of rewarding the BorTices of Mr. Hastings by Battling npoD. tiiiil, 
when he qoita India, a fifth or a sixth part of the amonnt of it 
annnally for hia life, aapposiog it shonld appear, as it ia genert^ 
andentood, that hia fortune ia very inadequate to hia atatjon." 

The next is written from Alipore, Calcutta, SOth Ifovem- 
ber 1784. 

It is followed by one dated " Alipore, Sunday, Bth DeeetQ' 
ber 1784, closed the 8tb at night." It is in ftuswer to Marian's 
letter from St, Helena,* and dwells maiuly on hia delight on 
learning from it, that when she left there on the I5th of May, 
it was " in perfect health and in the full assurauoe of being in 



* He had preTlonaly answered the St. Helena letter in a Jabilanb 
tons from Benaras in the posteoript of hia Ootober letter thence, and 
alao in a November letter from Calcutta (see Qleig), but tn the latter 
he ia qtiite silent abont domeatic matters, as thongh he expected Uiat 
a letter aent by a aatwoqnaat oppertoni^ woold in all probabili^ 
Teach Ibigland trat. 
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ft state whicli might in its eveut make me most trulj' the 
hai'piesi of nil maukiDd." 

" I too, my Uariau, have often reproached myself, and 
sometimes ungeaerously murmured at you, for our separ- 
ation. It was, I own, my act. But do not give me 
credit for it, I was provoked and iutimidated to it I 
■waa told hy everyone that it was absolutely necessary ; 
somebody, I forget who, I believe it was Sir Klijah, 
put the dreadful case to ms that should you stay and 
fell a sacrifice to my weakness, how would I reproach 
myself as the cause of your death. You too once said, 
feelingly, speaking of some lady, who died, ' Ah ! she 
staid a year too long.' These reflexions stung me and 
fostened on my resolution. Yet am I now glad that 
it was 30. [I now persuade myself that it hai been 

the cause of saving your life Perhaps, 

too, it has been the preservation of my own, for I am 
not sure that I should have left Calcutta had you staid 
in it] The words thus [ ] marked were written by im- 
pulse and without reflecting that the event to which it 
relates is now past the course of fate. It has happened 
or is imposaible. But I will let the words stand for a 
happy omen. Am I not superstitious V 

He allades to liis having been ill and to her narsing him on 
a former occasion, and adds (referring to an illness lie had 
after Marian's departure) — 

" I knew that if it were possible for me to be blessed 
with your presence, I should find you as anxiously watch- 
ful for my safety, and feel the same effect of jour 
kiudness that 1 hod done. I regretted the want of it, aad 
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at the same time blamed the indiscretion that had ever 
allowed you in breach of my resolution and established 
maxim of years to approach me in the hour of sickness. 
For this I a thousand times reproach myself, and think I 
know how to prevent the like weakness hereafter. Yet 
would I give the world to attend you, had you the same 
occasion, for even sickness has not the power of making 
you unlovely, and I am sure it has ever heightened my 
love with the sight of your suffering, and the dread of 
worse. 

" I am vexed that nobody will talk of you to me. It 
was the case even when you were with me. No one 
ever mentioned your name to me, except in the commou 
form of civility. I must except Mrs. Samson ; she would 
praise you to me for an hour together, and had she been 
fond of talking, it was the sure way to engross all the 
conversation to herself, for I never interrupted her but 
to encourage her to lengthen the subject. 

" My mind is naturally gloomy and yours sprightli- 
ness itself, which has some time changed the quality of 
mine." As an ancient poet, speaking of his Marian, says 

'Aad BpriglitluieBa whose iDflnenoe none aan feel, 
Bnt oateh the infection, and enliven'd grrow.' 

(After alluding to the storms, &c., which she tells him of 
in her St, Helena letter, he adds — 

"What might not have been the consequence of so many 
complicated assaults on my poor Marian's tender frame, 
especially the last ; how fatal to our hopes, and even to 
oar existence, for I am convinced that mine is bound to 
yoQrs, and I hope it is. But I ought not to complain. 
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unce it has proved the strength of your constitution in 
that particular about which I am now most anxious. 

"But the event is past conjecture, hopes, and wishes, I 
will arm myself for the worst, I will let the best operate 
as it may, that I shall be most unphilosophically elated 
with it. 

"You conjure me not to set my heart on it. In- 
deed but I do, and so peremptorily, that it will be almost 
broken if I am disappointed ; but I ought not to say so, 
considering what may have happened when you are 
reading this.* 

" Oh my Marian 1 what a surprise of pleasure is it to 
me to read my own maxim in the following quotation of 
one of yours — ' Besides ' (I must quote the whole be- 
cause I am proud of it), ' besides you have that self- 
aatisfaction, and it has always been your characteristic 
that you on all occasions have acted as a man of virtue 
and honor ought to do, whatever consequences may 
ensue. Surely that is a bliss, &c.' If I add the con- 



* Th&t theee hopee were doomed to diaappoiiitmeiit maj be sem 
from the opening aenteiLoaa of one of the letters in Gleig, dated S6U) 
December 17S1, Galontto — " I have reoeived ^oni letter of Srd Aa^nat 
inf ointing me of fom safe arrival in England. I reoeived It on my 
letnm from the play. I ooold not go to bed, but eat reading it till 
past two, and afterwards la; long after counting three withont being 
•ble to oloae m; eyea. Whether I waa happy or unhappy in reading 
it I oannat tell yon. I fear my disappdjatment on one snbjeot equal- 
led my joy for yonr safety — the oloee of yoni perilB and 13ie pnuniM 
tlkat yon would soon be aa well as yon ever bad been at any period of 
you life. I have sinM tiionght only on tbe good ; and I thank Qod 
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text my eyes will overflow ; they do almost, and I aliall 

not see to write it correctly 

I may not know it before the proper time of my depar- 
ture, as the eveut caniiot have much exceeded the end 
of August. To reasoQ upon probabilities on such a 
subject may be useful to myself, but must be totally 
uninteresting to you, who know what has passed and 
may in one eveut (which God forbid, for yet something 
is left even in the happiest state for a reverse) renew 
your afflictions. I am not happy, my Marian, while 
my heart swells with the hope of supreme happiness ; 
I hope too much to be easy 

" I have this morning fthe 8th) received a letter from 
the Prince addressed to you, with a present of a rezy 
and a shawl-handkerchief. These I will send you by 
the Surprise. They are according to the etiquette ; so 
accept them as they are intended, and don't examine 
them by their' qualities, for they are of ordinary fine- 
ness. I am pleased with this mark of his delicacy and 
attention, for I am sure it proceeded from himself. I am 
not a little pleased that you should receive this evidence 
of the notoriety of the Governor-General's affection for 
his Marian. Had you been merely his wife, the Prince 
would no more have thought of paying this compliment 
to you than of writing to the Queen of Sheba. 

"And the letter will please you; Scott is translating 
it. I will enclose the translation with it in this letter. 

" I have yet an hour's work to put all that I have writ- 
ten to you in three long letters into their proper pack- 
ages with their enclosures, which are many. This will 
only enclose the two letters from the Prince and Munny 
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Begum, with a little one from Capt. Scott accompEmying- 
them. I could not refuse him, and what he writes is, I 
am sure, the tribute of a good heart." 

(The last ia dated Calcutta, 29th December 1784. In it 
he writes his determination to beuI in the Berrington in the 
following month.) 

" Mr. Pitt's bill, and the injurious reflexions which he 
has cast upon me, are the grounds of this resolution ; 
not as they excite my resentment, for I have not suffered 
a thought of myself to influence me, but as they are 
certain indications of his acquiescence in my return 
according to the terms which I have constantly stated as 
those which should determine it. One obstacle yet 
remains, and that I shall immediately put to the (rial. 
You know the promise which I have made to the Nabob 
Vizier. That I must fulfil, and you will probably know 
the result before you receive this. I have said nothing to 
Scott* about Mr. Pitt's bill, because I should hurt his feel- 
ings, and I know that he was not aware of its malignity ; 
yet I must say to you, but to you only, that his support of 
it astonishes me, for an act more injurious to his fellow- 
servants, to my character and authority, to the Company, 
to the proprietors especially who alone have a right to my 
services on the principle of gratitude, and to the national 
honor, could not have been devised, though fifty BurkeSr 
Foxes, and Francises had clubbed to invent one. I am 
well, but keep myself so by attention which would be- 

• There were two offioera of tliisiiftmo — brothers, we believe: Uajot 
fioott was in England at tlifs time. Captain (Jooatlkui) Soott wu in 
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misery to another. But what care I for society. My 
"days pass in incessant writing, reading, hearing, and talk- 
ing, and even close with weariness and little headaches 
■wMoli sometimes grow to great ones. If I am doomed 
■to remain another year, and survive it, I must carry wit- 
nesses of my identity, or return like Ulysses an old man 
and a beggar to ^ (sic) Penelope, and with only one 
scar, which can not be seen, to convince you that I am 
your husband. Don't practice Mrs. Blair's advice to Mr. 
Oooke upon me. 

Adieu my most beloved, 
W. H." 
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The incident in the Calcutta life of Philip Francis, 
"which maintains a notoriety second only to that of hia 
duel with Warren Hastings, is his appearance before the 
Supreme Court as defendant in a suit successfully ineti- 
tuted against him by Q. F. Grand. 

The CLTCumstances which led to a Member of the 
Qovemmeat being forced to occupy so unenviable a posi- 
tion were first brought directly to the notice of Indian 
readers by Sir John Kaye, nearly forty years ago, in a 
very bitter article on Francis, in the second volume of the 
" Calcutta Review." 

Eaye derived bis information altogether from the 
account written by the plaintiGf many years after the 
event in the " Narrative of the Life of a Gentleman 
long resident in India," from which he gave an extract 
detailing some of the more prominent facts constituting' 
the wrong which necessitated a recourse to law. Mr. > 
Herman Merivale, who completed and edited the Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis, published in 1867, when dealing 
with the Calcutta scenes in this domestic drama, ia 
obliged to rely entirely on the extract quoted in the 
' Review,* and aUuding to the ' Narrative,' says, — " I have 
never seen this very scarce production." English writers 
and others who have in recent years touched on thia 
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sobJQct have followed the account reproduced in the 
Itfemoirs, and seem to have adopted the view held both 
by the editor of the latter and the Calcutta reviewer, 
that, however desirable it is, aa a general rule, to avoid 
Sttch subjects, there are occasions when they justly fall 
within the province of the biographer. It will not be 
difficult, for instance, to show tiiat the incident in ques* 
Uon waa " not merely a domestic episode in the life of 
Francis," but one, the consequences of which tended to 
embitter his resentment against Impey — an incentive to 
action on the part of so good a hater as Francis, which 
bore fruit a thousand fold a few years afterwards. 

As regards the lady concerned in the Calcutta proceed- 
ings, Frunch writers naturally take an interest in the 
career of one, who emerged from obscurity to occupy a 
very conspicuous position in the highest Parisian society, 
aa the Princess of Benevento, several years afterwards. 
Conjecture had, of course, long been busy as to the 
antecedents of a lady so suddenly exalted, and stones 
vague and shadowy and remote from truth were in 
circulation about them. However, long before her death, 
even curiosity about her seems to have subsided, and for 
the generation succeeding, her name ceased to ofTer a topic 
of commentary. But, on the publicatioo of the Memoirs 
of Sir Philip Francis fifty years after his death, cireum* 
Btances were brought into prominence which revived an 
interest that bad long slept; and English* anH French 

* A note in the " WeBtminatier Review," Vol. XL, saTS:— "That 
not even acandtil — not even soandal jadicially attested is immortal, ia 
curiously exemplified hj the faob that Lady Biownlow, ia her recently 
[inbliihed Beminiscences, showed total onacqaaintonce with thia frnil 
dame's Indian anteoedeots and adTentnres, and spoke of her aa Mn. 
Ocutt, an Ametican ladj." The note then goes on to itself lepeat 
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reviewers, in dealing with the Memoirs, recalled a forgot* 
ten cause c^Ubre, and confessed that till they appeared, 
little was known of the Indian antecedents of a ladj, 
who is thus alluded to by one of them : " Parmi les 
contemporaines de Madame Rt^camier il en fut une qui, 
tres-belle ausi, avail vainement eu pour premier adorateur 
un des hommea les plus spirituels de I'Angleterre, Sir 
Pliilip Francis, h qui sont attribu^s lee famenses 
Lettres de Junius; et pour epoux M. de Talleyrand, 
F^put^ le plus fin des diplomates europe^na."* 

The same writer says, that the lady arrived in Paris 
from India after a number of adventures — "suffiaaut 
pour rivaliaer avec la fianc^ du roi de Garbe."'}' The 
comparison is a harsh one, but the fragmentary form in 
which anything relating to Madame Grand has come 
before the general reader, would leave room for much mis- | 
representation, aa would the gossip, resting often on very 
slender authority, which tradition has associated vith 
her name. It is remarkable that even the author of the 
Memoirs of Sir Elijah Impey says : — " I do not remember 
to have once heard my father relate the circumstances d 

some of t^e ioaooniaoief) etill cmreDt, regardingf those uileoadenti. 
Lady BtowhIow, aa L&dy Emma Coat, was, in 1314, tlie gnest of Lord 
and Lad; Caatlereaffti tn- Paria, we believe. She dined at Talleynutd's, 
and made the aoqnaiDtance of the Ptinoeea, and what she dett m^ of 
her in the BemiuisoeuoeB of a Septuagenarian, piiblialiediiil868,iB; 
" Her auteoedenta wonld not bear very oloee enquiry ; she wu, I 
believe, either English or Sootcb by birth, and had been in India i* 
Mrs. Grant," 

* M. Amed£e Piohot, in la Bevue Britanniqne : Ws are indebtad 
to thia gentleman for mncb onriona information collected aonoeminc 
Madame de Talleyrand, which we shall have the pleasnre to acknow- 
ledge again. j 

f Eeadera of Bocoaooio will appreciate the aUnaion. 
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akiB trial, nor do I find a single allusion in his papers* to 
the cause of Le Grand (sic) versus Francis, which pra- 
-dueed so great a sensation ia Calcutta at the time." 

It ia proposed, therefore, to now re-tell, in a more con- 
nected form than has yet been attempted, the story of 
this celebrated cause, and to bring together the eiroum- 
etances surrounding and arising out of it. With this ia 
■view recourse will. be had to a source not hitherto made 
use of, — vis., the ori^aal record of the trial itself as pre- 
served among the archives of the Calcutta High Court, 

It wiU be convenient, in the first place, to see who and 
-what the plaintil? was (as after the lapse of so many 
years some misconception exists even on this point), and 
from this quarter to get a look into Anglo-Indian 
society in the last century, by tracing him through his 
career, both before and after the painful domestic episode, 
which has rescued his name from oblivion. 

Of Madame Grand herself but little can be told up to the 
time when she left India. After that there is a long por- 
tion of her life,duriiig which even tradition is almost, and 
probably ever will be, silent; but from the time when her 
name becomes connected with that of a great historical 
character, materials are not wanting to follow her career. 
An outline of this, gathered from French andother sources, 
will be given to complete the sketch before we take 
leave of her. 

Mr. George Fran9ois Grand was not " established in 
business at Chandemagore," as the biographer of Francis 

* The present writer took occaaion to verify this in a seuoli tbrongk 
the Impey MSS. io the British MoBemii. 
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Bad other writers assume ; byt he web a member of the 
Indiaa Civil Service dnly appoiDted in England, and 
had previously been in the Company'B Military Service. 
It will be best as we go on to let him, as a genend rule, 
tell his own story, by placing before the reader extracts 
from his quaintly written 'Narrative' — a source from 
which we shall have occasion to makn copious drafta. 
• And first a word or two about this book. There is a 
copy* of it in the British Museum, on the fly-leaf of 
which, written apparently in a senile hand, is iiis not© 
signed Jno, Kow : 

" The aunexed Narrative was the first book printed in the 
English langu^e at the Cape of Good Hope, and was given 
to me by Mr. Smith." 

The book is a thin quarto of seventy-five pages, and 
an Appendix of xxxi. Its full title is — 

"NARRATIVE OF THE LIFE 

A eMTLEHAN LONG RESIDENT IN INDIA, 

A period the moat eventful in the history of that country, 
with regard to the revolutions occasioned by European inter- 

• The lodia Office library contained, for many years, a copy o£ thia 
scarce pablication, whicli diaappearsd a few years ago nnder aooi- 
deotal oircnmBtanoes not DeoeBsaty to be detuled. TbiB waa, iDO«t 
probably, the copy made nee of by Kaye, bnt he extracted from it 
only eaongfh (and this oq one or two special pointa) to aroai>c a 
ooriosity to Bee more, aa the writer had evidently reeided in India 
daring stirring' tintCB. Eaye showH what miBrepresentatione fta 
regards the after career of Mr. Qraad might have been avoided 
(notably by Maofarlaae) if this little-known Narrative had been 
oonenlted. The present writer looked for it in. vain about ten year* 
tigo in the British Mosenm, bnt lit on it there most unexpectedly. In 
1878, a copy having been obtained by parchsHs in July 1874. 
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ference, and iatersperBed with intoreating anecdotes and traita, 
oharaotemtical of those emiaent persons who diBtiag mshed 
themBolTes at that juncture. X<\t8 iV\ 



CAPE OP GOOD HOPE : 

7UNTSI> roB THE lOTHDB. 



1814." 




An ' advertisement ' on the first page tells the i 
that^ 

" I had long determined upon writing a narrative of my 
life. It was su^ested to me by friends who felt for the 
victBsitudeB which I had experienced. I began it therefore in 
1801, and continued it &otn time to time, till, in 1808, I haT» 
brought it to a close. The reason of the delay in its publica- 
tion has been detailed by KotiSoation inserted in the ' Cape 
Gazette.' I thank those who have now afforded me the oppor- 
tunity of giving it to the world without subjectiug me to a 
pecuniary loss," 

Where opportunities exist for compariDg portions of 
the Narrative with contemporary or collateral authori- 
ties, it will be found to be reasonably accurate, some 
allqwance being made for one who is stating bis own 
case, and who ia writing of events long gone by, and at 
an age when memory must have lost much of its tena- 
city. When we come to speak of the latter portion of 
his book, however, we shaJl have to notice one or two 
rather disingenuous suppressions. 

Ab was not uncommon, the Narrative is in the form 
of a letter to a friend, and thus opens in the old 
fashioned stereotyped way : 

" Bom of a virtuous and noble family (my mother's name 
being le Clerc de Virly, which Virly was a seignorial patrimony 
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in Normandy, long the property and reBidenoe of her anceetorB 
till the despotism of Louis XIV, by the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantea, drove the Seigneur de Tirly to take refuge 
vith his fomily in England, leaving his fair possessions and 
wealth to the spoil of a tyrannical king.) Educated at Laneanne 
(in the environs of which delightful city and country the 
Lordship of Ecublanc, situated on the banks of the lake of 
Geneva, between Lausanne and Moiges, had long been the 
seat of the Grands) in the house and under the superin- 
tendence of the best parents, assisted by a private tutor, a 
clergyman living in the house, and with whom I used to 
attend the lectures of the first professors of science in that 
celebrated University, I could not otherwise be formed, when 
I opened my career in the world, but with a disposition 
inclined to honor, virtue, and fraught with every social tie." 

Hia father having a large family accepted the offer of 
an old mercantile friend in London, Mr. Robert Jones 
of Clement's Lane, Lombard Street (afterwards an East 
India Director and M. F. for Huntingdon), to receive his 
son aa apprentice for seven years, gratis, with the view 
-of his succeeding at the end of thai time, to a regular 
business estimated to bring in about £5,000 a year. 

The next extract will show how Mr. Jones received 
the youth, who arrived in London " in chai^ of a voi- 
turier," and how young gentlemen were taught to 
become British merchants a hundred years ago : — 

" He welcomed me most roughly ; he asked me indeed ho* 
my father and mother were, and if I had brought him any 
Oruy^ cheese, which, the voiturier answering for me in the 
:affirmative, seemed to work a happy change. He smiled aod 
bade me approach him; called for the footman, and, observiDg 
his spare beds were removed to the country, committed m* 
to the care of him, who was directed to aflbrd me half his bed 
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to sleep OD. The next morning, after breakfitsting with 
Hr. Jouea, I was iatroduoed into the accounting house, and my 
first duty prescribed to see it cleaned, the fire well lighted, the 
desks brushed, the chaira, &o., &o., well placed, and told I 
should be favoured to run about with bills for acceptance, as 
soon as I became acquainted a little with the streets of London 
to be able to find my way in them, until when I was ordered to 
accompany the footman, who on such errands threw ofi* his 
livery jacket, to assume an old brown coat cast off by his 
master, and he was enjoined to point out to me the principal 
resorts where this duty called him, after my pigtail had been 
changed for a cropped head of hair, in order, as Mr. Jones 
wittily remarked, the people might not take me for a French 
monkey imported on English grounds. 

" And now, my friend, view the contrast which so sudden a 
change created ; picture to yourself a youth dressed in em- 
broidered aud laced clothes, curled head and chapeau bras, 
solitaire and sword by his side, accompanied and introduced 
by his tutor into the first assemblies, both public and private, 
taught by the attention of those frequenting them almost to 
consider himself a man, and behold the transition of the 
same youth in a plain Ei^lish frock, round hat, and hair cut 
close, trudging after a footman in all weathers through the 
streets of London I 

" The diagust was natural. I seized the first moment of 
well grounded discontent to absent myselt" 

Finally, through the interest of an aunt, be got a 
nomination to a cadetship in Bengal, and sailed in January 
1766 in the Lord Camden, in which he found himself 
** accommodated with eleven writers, each with a stand- 
ing bed in the great cabin, not one of which gentlemen, 
excepting Mr. John Makepeace Thackeray, of Hadley,. 
18 now (1802) living," 
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They aochored in Madras in Juoe, where he waited on. 
Mr. Palk, who from being chaplain had succeeded Lord 
Pigot in the Government, In Calcutta he was well 
received by CUve, who regretted that he could not 
entrust one so yoiing with a commission, but who sent him 
up to join the second Brigade which stood on the roll for 
field service, with an injunction to its commanding officer 
to let him act as ensign as soon as he seemed fit. Before 
very long he got a commission as Eusign signed by Clive. 

In 1768 he became a lieutenant, in which rank he 
served till 1773 (without apparently seeing any active 
field service), when, owing to broken health, he was 
"ordered by the Faculty to make a trip to Europe." To 
follow this prescription involved in those days resig- 
nation of the service — a step which he most reluctantly 
took, and returned to England. Prior to embarkation 
he remained three months at Calcutta with General 
Anthony Polier, when he saw a good deal of Warren 
Hastings, then the Governor. He^vesa cnrious glimpse 
into the social life of the Presidency during the sojonru. 

Eventually he obtained a writership on the list of 
1776, " which station was accepted accompanied with 
the assurance that I should be so recommended to 
the Government of India as to be deemed eligible to 
Buch situations as Factors were placed in." He arrived 
in Calcutta in June 1776, and having been entrusted at 
Madras with official despatches from Colonel Madeane 
to the Governor-General, he " was received by Mr. 
Hastings with that affability and benevolence which 
were so characteristic in that great man, and directly 
was taught to consider myself an inmate of the family 
and (me partaking in a certain degree of his confidence. 
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hftviog the honor of being admitted to his bureau to 
tr&nscribe his o£Bcial deapatches and secret papers." 

But let US pass on to where the Narrative introduces 
us to the lady whose beauty, and the strange fortune to 
which it Goadueted her, made her at one time a celebrity 
even amongst the highest in Europe : 

" While I remained in the family of Mr. Hastings I was in 
the habitude, with my friends M^ora Palmer and Qall, to make 
occasional escursions at llie end of the week on the river. Onr 
rendeavous generally was either at the lamented Mr. Croft's 
plantation of Sookst^ur, in which he had introduced the 
growth of the sugarcane, or at Ghyretty house, the residence 
of M. Ohevalier, the Qovemor of the French Settlement of 
Chandem^ore. At this gentleman's mansion there reigned 
the truest hospitality and gaiety. His admiration and personal 
friendship for Mr. H. iusnred the most welcome reception to 
those who were patronized by this excellent man. In one of 
these trips from the Presidency I formed' an attachment to 
Miss Niiel Catherine WerWe, the daughter of Monsieur Werlfe, 
Capitaiue du Port and Chevalier de Saint Louis, a respect- 
able old man whose service^ had deservedly merited this 
mark of distinction from his sovereign. We were not long in 
expressing to each other our reciprocal inclinations, aud our 
engagement in matrimonial alliance took place, which we 
agreed should be solemnized so soon as I could obtain a situ- 
ation which might enable me to commence housekeeping. 

" The considerate Mr. Barwell, becoming acquainted with 
onr mutual wishes, and pleasingly, as he said, desirous to 
alleviate the sufferings of a young couple ardent to be united, 
opened of himself the subject to me, and, with that hberality 
of mind which he truly possessed, authorized me to impart 
to Mr. Hastings that whatever he could devise for my welfare 
should meet with his hearty ooncarrence. The Paymastership 
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to the GarriBODB was the first office which became vacant, and 
to this I should have been appointed had not Mr. H. sacredly 
engaged his promise for that station to Mr. Kneller. By the- 
removal, however, of Mr. Coates at the same period to the com- 
mercial residency of Chittagong, these worthy friends obtained 
from the Board of Trade for me, the office of Secretary to the Salt 
Committee, aad Head Assistant and Examiner in their Secre- 
tary's Office, then the present Mr. Charles Grant, the Director, 
" These situations, producing an income of thirteen hundred 
rupees per month, I felt at full liberty to claim from the- 
young lady and her worthy parent, the performance of their 
promise. The 10th of July 17T7 was accordingly fised for 
the auBpicions day, and as Miss Werlfe was of the Catholic 
persuasion, it became necessary for na to be married both in 
the Romish and the Protestant Church. To these we con- 
formed. On the morning of that day, at one am (tic) tha 
Popish Priest legalized our union in the church at Chandema- 
gore, and at eight the same morning at Hughely house, where 
my old Benares friend Thomas Motte6, Esq., dwelt. The Eevd. 
Dr, William Johnson, by special license • from the Governor^ 
General, pronounced, I had fondly hoped, our iodissoluble ti& 
in this world so long as our respective career of life lasted. 

" I might well have entertfuned a reliance of this nature, 
for never did an union commence with more brightening 

* The marriage may be seen tbns teooidad, b; the Chaplain who 
officiated, in the register now existing at 8t, John's Chnroh, Calcutta : 
"July 1777. 

" Hr. FianaiB Grand, writer in the Hon'ble Company's Service, and 
Hiw Tarlg, of Cbandemagore. 

WILLIAM JOHNSON, Chaplain." 

We are Indebted to the conrteay of M. de Lenard and of HooBieor 
1' Aitbi Barthet for the knowledge that the original record of tbi» 
marriage does not now exist at Chanderuagore ; the chaD^ol timea- 
through which the French Settlement passed since then will accounb 
for this. 
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proBpeots ; on our parts it was pure and disiatereHted, and 
blessed with the Binoereat attaohmeat. This cootinued, I may 
aver, to the cruel moment which separated ua never to meet 
again. Those who frequented my house verified the same. 
When called upon for their evidence before the Tribunal of 
Justice in order to identify the person who had committed 
the irreparable injury, and who with the boldest effrontery had, 
as will be seen, denied in writing his trespaas, it waa evident 
how they sympathized in my unfortunate lot. To the question 
repeated by the Bench of Judges to each witness, their 
answer was uniform : ' You were accustomed, sir, to visit at 
Mr, Grand's house; did yon ever observe any mark of disunion 
between them V ' On the contrary, my Lords, the happiest 
domestic union, and we remained that the most minute and 
reciprooal attentions prevaUed until this fatal event.' " 

WLeu Mademoiselle Werl& became Mrs. Grand,* she 
was about three months short of fifteen years of age, 
having been born at the Danish Settlement of Tranque- 
bar on the Coromandel Coast, on the 21at of November 
1762. Her mother's name is given aa Laurence Allancy, 
of what nationality does not appear. 

It is customary, especially amongst French writers, to 
speak of Mrs. Grand as an ' Indian,' or even as a 
• Creole.' Talleyrand himself writes of her as " Une 
Indienne bien belle," and Napoleon at St. Helena referred 
to her aa " Anglaisa on Indienne " these allusions to her 
Indian origin seem intended to convey the impression 

• Her hnabaod being an Engliflhinttii (by adoption), it was as " Mri." 
Onnd that eka was spoken of when in Calontta, Ab Bnoh he always 
mentiona her. The French form "Madame" bywhioh she is now 
moat geaerally alluded to, dates from the period of her Eocopeaa 
notorlet;. 
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that siie was not directly sprung froia unmixed Kuropean 
fitock. But her enduring comeliness, which charmed long 
after middle life, ia opposed to this, as indeed is the 
physical character of her beauty which contemporaxies 
have handed down. In all probability it would be as 
inaccurate to designate her as an " East Indian " (in oni 
acceptation of the word), in whose case, as a rule, " when 
youth is gone all is gone," as it would be ho- to describe 
the o^pring of European parents because bom in Cal- 
cutta to-day, 

All authorities i^ee in testifying to the extreme 
beauty of Mrs. Grand : in face, form, figure, and graceful- 
ness of carriage she seems to have presented a combi- 
nation quite unrivalled. But beyond this she wbs 
dowered with that rare and special beauty, which per- 
haps ranks highest in the scale of female attractions, 
and commands (as ever) universal admiration — a glorious 
head of hair ; one enthusiastic French writer alludes fo 
this feature of hers as " la plus belle chevelure blonde* 
<(ui ait peut-Stre jamais exists." 

We shall have occasion further on to refer to Uie 
matured beauty of her later bloom, but the following is 
from the description of her in the morning of her life, 
given by Francis to his second wife. All that this lady 
tells on this subject, as said to come from Francis, must 
be taken with the greatest reservation ; but on this point 
her testimony is in harmony with that from independ- 
«at sources : " Mrs. Grand was at that time the moet 
beautiful woman in Calcutta. She was tall, most ele- 



• Het birthplace being Tranqnebat, may she not have apmng frfflu 
the buT-hfuied Danes, on one side at least t 
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gantly formed, the staiure of a nymph, a complexion of 
unequalled delicacy, and auburn hair of the most luxiiri- 
anb profusion ; fine blue eyes, with black eye-lashes and 
brows gave her countenance a most piquant singularity." 
The writer in the " Calcutta Review," before quoted, 
says that " her picture painted by Zofiani* now (1844) 
adorns the walls of Mr, Marshman's residence at Seram- 
pore •" and with a discrimination which perhaps is some- 
what ex post facto, he adds, — " there is more of feminine 
softness than of strength of character in her fair counte- 
saoce ; — the sensual prevails everywhere over the in- 
tellectaal." 

A painting of her by Q^rard may still be seen in the 
Mu&^ at Versailles. This we shall refer to again. 

Such was the lady who was singled out in the social life 
of Calcutta for the marked attentioos of Philip Francis. 
To him also nature had been prodigal of her gifts. 
In addition to his rare mental endowments he was 
remarkable for an exterior described as ' strikingly 
handsome.' His contemporaries speak of his tall, erect, 
well-proportioned figure; his classical features; his small 
delicately-moulded ears and soft shapely hands, &c. 
Lady Francis (a very devoted witness, however) records, 
that so noticeably good-looking was he as- a young man, 
that when in Paris in 1766 he was alluded to as ' le bel 
Anglais.' 

His manner towards ladies is said to have been 
characterized by an air of eaay politeness and attention 

* Unless this piotore was pointed in BDnipe and Eift«rwardB found 
ita way to India, its being: the work of Zoffani is mora than donbt- 
till, BB he did not anive in India till 17S3, niore than two yean after 
Urs. Grand left it 
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marked with defereotial admiratioa. A good idea of 
Una may be gathered from the letters scattered through 
his Memoirs, notably from those to the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire, to Lady Thanet, and others. "Many 
of his letters to women," says his biographer, "have 
that mixture of playfuln^s, humour, and sentiment 
which is said to be particularly captivating to them. 
He had also that peculiar attraction vrhich they are 
sometimes apt to find in one who is feared by men, and 
reputed haughty and uoyielding among them, but wbo- 
ahows himself tractable and submissive to the other sex 
and eager to obtain their favour." 

At the period to which the circumstances about to be 
related refer, Mr. Francis was eight and thirty years of 
a^e. His personal and other qualifications for ingra- 
tiating himself would not be worth mentioning ; but that, 
in recalling the early Incidents in Mrs. Qrand's life, it 
would be uufair not to take into account some of those 
elements of success in what is called ' gallantry/ to which 
as a child-wife she was exposed ; and such qoalifica- 
tions, it must be remembered, would have rather an ally 
than the reverse, in the disparity of years which existed 
in the special occasion for their employment with which 
we are concerned. For it is 'a tale often told ' that a 
girl's self-love in the first instance is flattered and grati- 
fied at being selected in society as the object of the pre- 
ference and attention of a gifted and experienced man of 
the world ; and such a man's getting into further favor 
is facilitated, " here in India" especially, by high official 
position, owing to tlie peculiar constitution of Anglo- 
Jndian society. 

In the diary which Frtmcls kept in India, and iih 
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-which o£GciaI and social matters are mixed up 'with 
sententioos brevity, we find, under date November 23rd, 
1778 — " Ball at iny house ; Hastings, &c., &e." There is 
«vidence existing, as we shall see further on, that young 
Mi-3. Grand was at this very ball, and received marked 
•attention from the host, wliich probably accelerated 
matters towards the climax, for next day, November 
Sith, the entry is " Omnia vincit amor ; job for Wood, 
the salt a^ent." 

On the 8th of the next month, after a few lines about 
public business, the diary notes this pithy sentence : 
" At night the diable k quatre at the house of G. F. 
Grand, Esq." 

Mr. Grand teUs us that he lived with his " recent- 
acquired consort fit a garden house,* a short distance 
from town." His recollection of the general course of 
the events of this night may, in the first place, be given 
in his own words, summarized in part. The details, 
necessary for the due understanding of what actually 
occurred, had better be left to unfold themselves in the 
evidence given at the subsequent trial by some of the 
principal witnesses ; 

" On the 8th December 1778, 1 went out of my house, about 
nine o'clock, the happiest, as I thought myself, of men ; and 
l)etween eleven and twelve o'clock returned the same night 
to it as miserable as any being could well feel. I left it 
prepossessed with a sense that I was blessed with the most 
beautiful aa well as the most virtuous of wives, ourselves 
honored and respected, moving in the first circles, and having 
-every prospect of speedy advancement. Scarcely had I sat 

* We regret that we have been hitlierto unable to get any fnitber 
-olTie to the loc&litf or site of tbit hotue. 
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dovD to Bupper at my bene&ctor, Hi. Barwell'B* society, vho 
required of hia friends to join him every fortn^ht at tliia con- 
vivial meeting, than I was suddenly Btnick with the deepest 
anguish and pain. A servant, who was in the habit of attend- 
ing MrB. Grand, came and whispered to me that Mr. IVanois 
waa caught in my house, and secured by my jemadar (an 
upper servant exercising a certain authority over other ser- 
vants). I rose up from table, ran to the terrace, where grief, by 
a flood of tears, relieved itself for a moment I there sent 
for a friend out, who I requested to accompany me ; but the 
rauk of the party and the known attachment which, I was 
well aware, he held to him, however be execrated his guilty 
action, pleaded his excuse with me." 

He then appears to have set out for his own hoUBd 
alone, and called in his way on his friend Major Palmer, 
(Hastings' secretary) with the view of borrowing his 
sword and securing hia attendance, his intention being 
to release Francis, see him out of the premises, and there 
and then ' measure ' himself with him " until one of us 
fell." This programme having been agreed to by Palmer 
they proceeded to put it in execution. 

But on reaching Qrand's house they were astoniehed 
to find not Francis, but Mr. Shee f (afterwards Sir 

* See a toot-note further on in teferenoe to the aoene of tlie- 
mpper. 

f This gentleniBn appears to have been as much in Franoia's offlail 
confidence aa in his privatA In anotlier part of Grand's Nanalive 
lie tellB, that when the dispute between Haatingfs and Clavering aa to 
■who was legally Qovemor-Qeneral was referred to the Jndlges, eaoh 
member of the Oovemment was represented at the oonferenoe of 
the Ja6g6B b; deputy, Mr. Shee being present for Frands. The 
Judges were convened at Impej's hoDse, andaat till f onx in tliemoniiiig. 
Grand as an eye-witness gives an interestinf acoonnt of this orisiii 
but, with a lapse of memory, be says he was married at the tame (!Olb 
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George Shee) bound to a chair in a lower apartment, 
be^ng of the servants to let him go, while Mr. Shore 
(afterwards Lord Teignmouth) and a Mr. Archdekin were 
alleged to be standing by joining in Mr, Shee'a entreaty. 
The Jemadar's explanation waa that he had secured 
Mr, Francis " to meet the vengeance of his master," until 
Mr. Shee and some other gentlemen had, in answer to 
a whistle from Mr. Francis, scaled the wall and rushed 
in ; that a scuffle with the object of rescue had taken 
place, during which Mr. FraQcis managed to escape. 
Whereupon it would seem that the jemadar, deeming 
it prudent to retain some tangible proof of his prowess, 
for the satisfaction of his master, bad substituted for the 
escaped prisoner the most prominent of his liberators. 

Mr. Grand questioned the intruders, but got, he says, 
only evasive and unsatisfactory answers in their ez- 
culpation. He then ordered their release, and without 
seeing his wife returned himself to Major Palmer's house 
for the rest of the night, where — 

" Seated on a chair borne down with the deepest grief, I 
anxioaely awaited the morning to require from the undcter of 
my happiness the aatiafaction which the laws of honor prcB- 
cribe as a poor relief to the injury committed. I wrote to 

Jane 17T7). His marriage occaned three weeks letei. Orand else- 
where Bays, that FranciB, on another occasion of historical inteiest, 
was represented bj HeearB. Dncaiell and Shore, who pledged them- 
bqItsb on his part that there wonid be no factions opposition to the 
OoTernoT-General on Mr. Barwell's vacating his seat in Oonnoil. Ea 
here gives rather an incoherent aocount of the cironmstances that 
led up to the dnel following the alleged broken pledges of Fionois ; 
here also the narrator's memory is treaoherons, because he sa;s that 
Haatings had at Qua lime (1780) been " deprived ol his old oolleagne 
Sir Ejn Coote by death." Coote did not die till early in 1783. 
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llr. Francis that, void of eveiy Bpark of principle and honor 
as I deemed him, still I trusted he would not deny me the 
meeting which I Bummoned htm to immediately with any friend 
whom he might choose to bring. His reply was laconic tuid 
easy. It was couched in these terms : That, conscious of having 
done me no injury, and that I labored under a complete mis- 
take, he begged leave to decline the proposed invitation, and 
that he had the honor to remain my most obedient, &c., &o. 

" I now returned home, seat for Mrs. Grand's aiater and 
brother-in-law from Chaudernagore, occupied the lower apart- 
ments of my house, whilst Mrs. Grand remained in the upper ; 
and on the Sunday following, everything was arranged for 
Mrs. Grand's returning with them to live under .iheit maneioa 
and protection, myself contributing what was requisite for her 
support independent of the monthly allowance which I chose 
to allot to her own disposal. 

" An interview was entreated, and could not be denied. It 
lasted three hours, interrupted with the most poignant lamen- 
tations. I heard an unvarnished relation of the baseness of 
the arts employed for the seduction of a stranger, and attuned 
only to her sixteenth year. I pitied her from my heart. I 
sincerely forgave her, and with a sorrow approaching to dis- 
traction, we parted." 

If what is here stated be true regatding the reception 
the challenge met with as represented in the veiy slip- 
shod sentence alleged to be ^he ' terms' of Francis's answer, 
it is difficult to avoid viewing the latter 'a attitude not 
only with the strongest reprehension, but with contempt. 
On the other hand it will be conceded, that to refuse 
the satisfaction which, according to a social code then 
in vigorous existence, it was dishonorable and unmanly 
to shrink from, must have done more violence to a mau'ft 
natural impulses than to give it. 
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Francis, we know, was ready enough himself to seek 
personal satis&ction for any affront, and did so on at 
least two occasions afterwards ; therefore, before charg- 
ing him with the poltroonery which the above allega- 
tion would seem to justify, we are driven to look for 
some other possible explanation for his declining a 
hostile meeting in this case. 

If there be even a grain of fact in the bushel of ro- 
mance which Lady Francis (in her Miscellaneous Recollec- 
tions) has recorded in connection with this episode, it may 
very probably be found in a circumstance strongly dwelt 
on, — namely, the prolonged implacability of young Mrs. 
Orand to her tempter's ardent entreaties. When the 
whole ' wretched business,' as Francis was wont to call 
it retrospectively, had long been passed and gone, he 
always maintained that he had not then been a ' success- 
ful lover ' and he left it to be inferred that the extent of 
his transgression on the night in question was limited 
(legally we suppose) to something far short of criminal 
trespass, and amounted but to intrusion. We shaU see that 
one of the Judges who heard the evidence found that 
there was not only no proof but no strong presumption 
to the contrary. 

His illicit object being, therefore, unattained, and being 
now likely to be put securely beyond his reach, he may 
possibly have reasoned that the best thing now to be 
done was, in the lady's interest, to firmly disclaim con- 
sciousness of having injured (in the meaning ke evident- 
ly attached to the phrase), and so, as a last chance, to 
leave an opening for a possible hushing up, while the 
circutnstfuices were confined to comparatively few, aad 
to avoid by any further action of his the tarnishing <^ 
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the lady's name by tbe wide dissemination of the mid- 
night scandal, which would be the inevitable reault of 
a duel about her. 

If any calculation like this actuated him in holding- 
back from Mr. Grand's morning invitation, he musfc- 
have been rudely undeceived, when he found very sooa 
after, thathis answer was simply lookedon as adding insult 
to injury, and as the justification in the husband's eyes 
for that recourse to law, which ensured such a publicity 
to the whole a0air, as to put it beyond doubt that tho 
nocturnal visit had fatally compromised a helpless woman. 

On determining to carry his domestic grievance to tt 
Court of law, Mr. Grand seems not to have found it; 
very easy to put his project for relief into execution, 
owing to a difficulty which surely was never felt before 
or since, vis., the want of a lawyer, — "most of the com- 
plaisant Advocates of the Supreme Court having either- 
been retained by him (Francis) or intimidated from act- 
ing." Passing by this reflection on a profession ever 
remarkable for its independence, we will merely point 
out that the hindrance did nob last long, and that hi» 
case was taken up by one of the most respectable mem- 
bers * of the Attorney profession, and so promptly that 
although the Christmas holidays intervened, the neces- 
sary legal fonnalities were gone through and a prelimi- 
nary hearing was obtained within a month of the date 
of t!ie injury. 

Mr. Grand, however, does not mention in his Narrative 
that he authorized his lawyer to ask for the most pro- 



* Mr. B. tJvedale was for muij je&a af tetwuda Clwk of the Ciowik 

and Sealer of Uie Sapreme Court. 
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digious dsmagea which were probably ever alleged in a 
similar case in a Court of Justice. 

The following is an extract from the plaint, &c., copied 
by permission from the reeorda of the Old Suptema 
Court of Calcutta : * 
" Pleas at Fort William before Sir Elijah Impey, Enight, and 

ki» companions. Justices of our Sovereign Lord the King, of the 

Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, of 

the Fourth Term, in the year of our Lord Christ one thousand' 

teven hundred and seventy- eight. 

" G. P. Grand, Esq., by Ralph Uvedale, his attorney, com- 
plains t^inst Philip Francis, Esq., that he, on the 8tb day 
of December 1778, with force and arms, on Noel Catharine, 
the wife of the said G. F. Grand, made an assault, &a., &a., 
whereby ho the said G. F. Grand was deprived of, and lost 
the help, solace, affection, comfort, and counsel of his said 
wife. 

" And also that he, the said Philip Francis, on divers other 
days and times between the said 8th day of December and the 
2lBt day of the same month of December,! "'*b force and 
arms, did &o., &a., and other enormities to the said George- 
Francis Grand, against the peace of onr said Lord the King, 
to the damt^e of the said G. F. Grand of fifteen hundred 
thousand sicca rupees, and thereupon he brings his suit." 

* The writiei was some years ago indebted to Mr. JnBtioa Pontifex 
far interesting himself in getting iiim acoess to the old reooTde in 
connection with this oase and to the coniteons RegiBtrar ol the Ori- 
ginal Side at the High Conrt for facUitabliig the same. He has also to- 
exprew his obligation to Members at the Bar for permission to resort 
ta He. Justice Hyde's MSS. notes, which he believee were brought to 
his knowledge by Mr. Jostios Fontif ex. 

t This part of the plaint wonld seem to be inconsistent with Hi.. 
Qrand's own account of the airaogements made on the day snoceeding^ 
me 8th of December. 
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PUa. — " And the said Philip Francis, by Samuel Tolfrey 
and North Naylor, comes and defends the force and iqjiuy 
vhen, £0., &c, and eaith that he is in nowise guilt; of the 
trespass above charged on him, and of this he puts himself 
upon the Court. 

" And now on this 7th day of January 1779, to which day 
was given as well to plaintiff as to defendant to inform the 
Court of the premises, came the said parties by their stud 
attorneys, and the said Justices then heard the respective 
allegations of the parties as justice required, and eiunined 
the truth thereof, and duly considered the evidence produced 
on both sides, &c., &c." 

The laying of the damages at the enormous amount 
quoted is very suggestive of there being a prevalent 
idea that, even after Lord Olive's reforms, a Member of 
the Government of India was not dependent on hia official 
salary as a means of acquiring wealth — an idea which 
we believe to be wholly unfounded in the case of 
Francis, if gains in the slightest degree ineompatiUe 
with official probity were contemplated. Elsewhere we 
have alluded to the extravagant, rumours in connection 
with his card-wiunings; possibly the plaintiff, or his 
legal advisers, may have had an eye on that fancied 
hoard. However this may be, fifteen hundred thousand 
sicca rupees were represented by, say, sixteen lacs of the 
rupees now current,* and then probably equivalent at 
a favorable exchange to £160,000 (pounds sterling). 

From the time of his arrival in India up to date, 
Francis's high official salary had barely amounted to a 

* The aicos was one-fifteenth (I'stti) more valuable than the anmnl 
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quarter of tbia aum ; and to pay the amouat which the 
plaintiff asked as a salve to his lacerated feelings, would 
have swallowed up the whole of the defendant's legiti- 
mate allowances, evea were he permitted to retain his 
Indian appointment for sixteen years instead of six. 

Though but little delay occurred in putting the legal 
tnachinery in motion, still the final hearing of the suit 
was deferred owing to the abseoce of a principal witneaa 
" on whose evidence every hope of crimination reated," 
according to Mr. Qrand. But we had better take the 
facts relating to this from an unexceptionable source, viz., 
from the notes of one of the Judges conducting the 
trial, Mr. Justice Hyde. 

" let TRrm. 

Monday, 18th January 1779. 

Prea&nt : 

Sm E. Impet, Sir Robebt Chambees, and Me. Justice 
Hyde. 

Oeorge Franeia Orand, Baq., versus Philip Francis, Esq. 

" Mr. Nevmian. — This cause, which is of a particular 
nature, is for criminal conversation with the plaintilTs 
wife. We are obliged to apply for the indulgence of the 
Court to put off the trial of this cause, and save our 
notice of trial for a few days, as the Court may think 
fit, for tiiie absence of a material witness. We hav* 
used our utmost endeavours to subpcena Hr. Shee, 
who ia a very material witness and has gone away to 
Chanderoagore, as we suspect, purposely to avoid giving 
evidence in this cause, and secretes himself so carefully 
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in Chandernagore tbat we have nob been able to serve 
him with the subpcena. Mr. Shee being in the service 
of the Company we propose uLakLng an application to 
the Governor-General, on which we hope he will be 
obliged to come down. 

" Impey, C. J. — The Court have nothing to do with any 
application to the Governor-General and Council. Whea 
the Court Bee that a witness is kept out of the way, 
to be sure they will let you save the notice of trial, 
«nd perhaps, if it is necessary, they will let you put 
the trial off iirom time to time till the witneaa appears. 

" We cannot help taking notice of the names of the 
parties, and that one of them, the defendant, ia a 
Member of the Council. When in such a cause we see 
a. witness kept away, we can but suspect it is by bis 
infiuence. 

" When we see influence and power exerted to prevent 
appearance of a witness, it is but just to delay the trial 
to get at his testimony if possible. 

" In England, if a witness, being subpoenaed, does not 
appear, the party for whom he is subpoenaed may proceed 
against him by action, or he may be punished by fine 
and imprisonment on an attachment for the contempt. 
I had a considerable share in advising on our Charter* 



* TUa allusion was evidentilj a favorite weakness of Impey'a, as 
« 7M1 before tMa we find Jnatioe Hyde thus UDboeoming himaelf ia. 
Mm note-boolc, aprepoi of a difEeianoe of opinion between Mm and 
two of Ma biebhren : " Tltis ia another efleot of that doattina of 
October ot Norember 1777, t^t alUiong-b tlie Chatter allows six montba 
lor every party aggfrieved to present his petition of appeal, yet Impey 
«nd ClLBmbers, b; this doctrine, take ofl aereral montbe from that tim« 
it the six montha happen to expire in a vacatioii, far all the time tnoa. 
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with the AttorDey-General Mr. Thurlow, now Lord 
Chancellor, and being aware that in this country influence 
and power to prevent witnesses from attending was 
likely to be exerted, I particularly advised that the 
coercion of their appearance might be greater than in 
England. If you have the Charter in Court, I believe 
youwillfindoQ reading it, that the Court is empowered to 
punish the absence of witnesses, not only by fine and 
imprisonment, but by punishment not extending to life 
or limb, which includes whipping, pillory, and the like 
corporal punishments. 

" It is necessary for the dignity and power of this 
Couvt that no witness should he kept away." 

The case was again before the Court on the 21st and 
22nd January, and on each occasion postponed owing 
to Mr. Shee's non-appearance. 

Eventually this difficulty having been got over, we 
find in the above Judge's notes the date on which the 
actual trial commenced : — 

" let Sittinga. 

Monday, February 8th, 1779. 

Present : 

Sib £. Impet, Sib R. Chambebs, and Mb. JasTiCE Htde. 

Oeorge Franda Grand, Esq., versus Philip Francis, Esq. 

" An action for criminal conversation with the wife of 

the plaintiff. 

Oie last day of the preoeding' term la taken from the six months 
allowed, b; the Cbaxtet. Let Impej, who is oontinnall; talking of 
EtdhermST to the Ohaiter, and boasting: in Court almost every da; of the 
gieab share he had in forming it, josti^ if he can hia aotmteraotuig 
it in this instanoe." 
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" The damages alleged to be fifteen hundred thousand 
sicca rupees, 

" The plaintiff is a writer in the Company's service. 

" The defendant is the second of the four Counsellors 
of the Presidency ot Fort William in Bengal." 

Mr. Newman was Counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr., 
Tilghman for the defendant* 

We will now give at some length extracts from the 
evidence of the^j^hief witnesses examined, which will 
not only show the extraordinary facts connected with 
the escapade at Mr. Orand's house on that December 
night, but will give us a glance at the manner and 
customs of the day. 

Meerun Kitmidgar (or table Bervant) examined. — 
The day of the disturbance was on the day when plain- 



• Mr. Newman was, we believB, for a time the Company'H Advocate. 
Amon^ tlio other old Oalcatta names which crop up in this Buit are 
those of Sir John Eadley D'Oylej, Sheriff, Wm. Smonlt and James- 
Damford, Clerks ot Depodtiona, B. Litchfield, Prothoaotary. Richard 
Tilgfhman, who defended Francis, was his Fhilsdelphian oonsin, and 
(after the death of Maorabie) dearsat friend. He etadied law in 'Bag. 
land, and it was oonjeotored bj Hr. Parkes that he supplied Ic^al lore 
to Jnniua. His name is, however, well known in the JaMns oontro- 
Taray, as a quotation in a letter of his (September 17TS) from Phila- 
delphia supplies evidence aa conueoting Francis with a oopy of 
certain verses written in the Jnnian hand. Be oame to India from 
America at Francis's invitation to praotiee at the Bar in Galcntta. for 
whioh purpose he first got called to the Irish Bar. He arrived in 
Caloatta in November 1T77, and returned to England with Francis 
and i^n came baok to India. Francis watohed over his interests 
from Bugland, and wrote to him in 1786 : " If yon keep your health I 
have no donbt of youi aaooees. If not, oome away directly. Better 
live anywhere thiui die in Bengal." Tilghman did, howtrver, die in 
Calcutta in 1787. 
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tiff went to sup with Mr. Gallan ;• it was between ten and 
eleven o'clock at night. I was in my own house in tlie 
compound, sitting, wheu the iya (sic) came down and 
told me that her mistress wanted a candle, and that, on 
her returning, she had found the door locked. I. went 
out of my own house and saw a bamboo ladder ; it was 
against the outside wall, on the inner side of it. I 
thought it a strange thing, and went to acquaint the 
jemadar of it. 

Counsel. — Describe the ladder. 

Witness. — It is made of a whole bamboo split in two, 
and when it is closed it is like one bamboo ; it haa 
moveable steps to it inside, and has iron points to it. 
The jemadar was also surprised to see the ladder. While 
we were talking, a gentleman came out of the house, 
whom I recognized as Mr. Francis, the Counsellor, who 
lived behind the play-house. He is tall. I knew him, 
because Mr, Grand was often at meals at Mr. Francis's, 
and I attended him there. When Mr. Francis came out 
he said, " Give me that thing " {the ladder). " I will 
give you money. I'll make you great men." He spoke 
to the jemadar and all the servants. He also said, 
" Don't you know that I am Mr. Francis ? " 

* Mr. Grand's memory was evidantly at fanlt here. Other witneBses 
Bay it was at Mr. LeGallao's house that Qiand was supping. Very 
probably LeGallaia was the name meant: there was a well-known 
confeotioiier and taTera-kasper of the Utter name then in Calcatta. 
He letiiad from boBinees and left India in Daoember 1780, apparently 
In proeperoiu cironmetancee, as the following adTertiaementi of the 
period shows: — "H. LeGallaia, Esq., formerly master of the tavern 
and hotel In Calcutta, but sinoe a considerable wine merchant, has 
taken the whole of the great cabin of the other Danish Indiaman, 
Captain Kroger." 

P 
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C. — Wbat langu^e did Mr. Francis speak ? 

W. — The same as I do, in broken Moors. Not so well 
as you (to the iDterpreter). The jemadar took hold of 
Mr. Francis's hand and said, " My master is not here, 
what do yott do here 1 " While the jemadar was carrying 
Mr. Francis into the house, Mrs. Orand said something to 
him, which I did not understand. After Mr. Fraods 
was taken into the lower part of the house I went to 
acquaint Mr. Qrand. 

C. — Between the time of the ayah 'scorning down to tell 
you of her having been up with a candle and had found 
the door locked, to the time of your seeing the gentle- 
man coming out of the house, what time elapsed ? 

W. — One or two Hindustani ghurries* it might be. 

C. — When did you see defendant come out ? 

W. — Between ten and eleven o'clock. 

Impet, C.J. — Did defendant go quietly with the jema- 
dar, or make resistance 1 

W^ifr?ie«s.~ He made no resistance. 
Ramhwx Jemadar e 



CounBel (for the plaintiff), — About what time of night 
was it when you first received the information from 
Meerun ? 

Witness. — About ten o'clock or eleven ; it will be past 
«leven o'clock. 

C. — Do you remember the day of the week ? 

IT.— A Tuesday. 

C. — What did you do on the discovery of the ladder) 

W. — I took it away. 

• A ghunie is a period of time eqniTalent to about 20 mmatee. 
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C. — Why did you take it away 1 

W. — I did not know whose ladder it was, therefore I 
took it away. 

C. — Have you seen the ladder here to-day ? 

W. — I have, that is the same ladder. 

0. — Waa anj'thing done hy you after removing the 
ladder? 

W. — I was ntanding at the same place near the neces- 
sary hoaae, waiting to see whether the person who 
brought the ladder would come there or not. 

C. — Did you see any person come ? 

W. — ^Tes, I saw a gentleman. 

0. — Who was that gentleman ? 

W. — It waa Mr. Francis. 

C— What Mr. Francis ? 

W. — Mr. Francis the Counsellor (sic). 

0. — That waa about eleven o'clock at night, how could 
you distinguish that it was Mr. Francis ? 

W. — I knew him by hia face and shape. 

G. — Was it sufficiently light to distinguish his face ? 

W. — I went near his face and looked. When he was 
at a little distance I did not know ; when I waa near I 
knew him. 

G. — ^Did you know before any conversation paased 
between you and him ? 

W. — Yes, but before the conversation I did not know 
him very well. 

G. — What led you particuliu-ly to know him after the 
conversation you had with him ? 

W. — By his figure, his fiice, and his color. ■ 

G. — By anything else ? 

W. — That gentleman was in black. 

U;.t.z=d by Google 
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' G. — You say defendant came to the place where the 
ladder was; from whence did he come ? 

W. — He came downstairs and then stood at the plac<> 
where the abdar's chest was. 

C, — How do you know that he did so ? 

W. — There was a great alarm at the house. 

(Here follow several questions about the topography 
of the house.) 

C. — When the defendant came downstairs what passed 
between you and him ■? 

W. — I went up to that gentlemau and said to him, 
" What business have you here ? " He said, " Give me 
my thing." He asked for the ladder, he had no other 
thing of his at that house but the ladder; therefore he 
must mean that : he came out and was looking, and as 
he had not found the ladder there he could not go. 
Then he said, " Give me my thing." 

0'. — Give us an account of what passed between you 
when he looked about and asked for his thing ? 

W. — The first words he said to me when I went up to 
bim were, " Give me my thing ? " I then answered, " I 
have not that thing with me ; I then took hold of his. 
hand : then he took out gold mohurs and offered to give 
them me 1 1 refused them ; he said, " Take that (offering 
both his hands to me), I will make you great men, and I 
will give you a hundred gold mohurs more." 

C*— Had you done anything, previous to the offer- 
being made, to prevent his going away ? 

IT.— I stood on the side where the ladder was; he 
wanted to go that way, and I prevented him. 

C. — Why did you lay hold of defendant's hand ? 

W. — Because I found that gentleman in the hoose^ 
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Oertainly, if I had let him go my master would take my 
life away. After the offer of the money, he further 
said, " Do you not kaow me ? " I answered, " Yes, I do ; 
you are Mr. Francis." He said, " I am the Burra Sahib; 
I am Mr. Francis." When I first took hold of his haiid, 
he twisted it a little. I then said, " Is there nobody here ? 
seize him." Meerun and Bowanny (hurkara)* seized him 
and brought him down from the steps which lead from 
the abdar's"f" chest in the compound. I then sent Meerun 
to acquaint Mr. Grand. When I was going to take the 
gentleman to the lower part of the house, he whistled 
four or five times : as I led him from the east side to the 
westei'n, he whistled five to seven times. When I car- 
ried him opposite to the door, some conversation passed 
with my mistress, 

C. — Where was your mistress 1 

W- — She came and desired me to let him go : she came 
near me and told me so, I had then hold of Mr. Fran- 
cis. I said I. have sent people to actjuaint my master: 
I will not attend to you. 

C. — What did you then do with the defendant ? 

W. — I desired my mistress to go upstairs, and said to 
her I will not obey you. I then led the gentleman 
towards the northern door. I gave him a chair to sitdown. 

C. — After the defendant was seated in the chair what 
vas done ? 

W. — I made him sit down in the chair, and then L put 
tny hands on the arms of the chair to keep him there. 



* Hurkara is the Hindnstftni for messengeT. 
f The abdar ia the seTraab iu ohacgfe of wins, liqnot. . 
«liief fimotion it ie to keep them cool for diiokiiig. 
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Witness next describes the arrival of Messrs. Shee 
and Ducarell on the scene, who scaled the wall and 
came in, " iising force " and " making a noise." " They 
broke open the door of the house where my master used 
to write ; this was in the lower part of the hall where 
Hr. Francis was. As soon as Mr. Francis heard this 
noise, he got up from his seat. I then endeavoured to 
keep him in his seat ; he was going to that part where 
the gentlemen came ; in that room it was dark. Those 
gentlemen shoved me and pushed me ; I am not certain 
whether Mr. Francis fell, hut I am certain I fell on the 
chair. When I kept both my hands on the chair 
nobody was with me, the servants were at thedoor. When 
I fell on the chair I called to those servants who were 
at the door. When I fell, Mr, Francis escaped out of 
iny hands, and then I called to the servants. When I 
recovered myself I got up, it was dark ; I_ seized a 
gentleman, a Mr. Shee ; I did not then know whether it 
yras Mr. Francis or not at first ; afterwards I found Mr. 
Francis had escaped. The hearer and the seise («ic), 
when they returned, came to the place where I was, and 
laid hold of Mr. Ducarell. I took hold of Mr, Shee 
and carried him up. The hearer and seise took Mr. 
Ducarell out, Mr. Keeble was standing on his own 
house looking, and asked, " What is the matter ? " The 
bearer and seise said to Mr. Keeble, " These gentlemen 
c&me into the house when my master was out." 

C. — ^Did Mr. Franiss say anything of what would 

happen in case Mr. Grand came home while he was there t 

W. — When he wanted to go I refused to let him go ; I 

said, " My master will hang me if I let you go," Mr. 

Franci? said, " Sooner than he shall kill you, / shall die." 

!);■,. ..I byCiOO'^IC 
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Witness contmtus. — Mr. Keeble then came near the 
■waH. Whether there was a heap of dirt or a chair on 
the wall I don't know ; Mr. Keeble was standing on the 
outside talking to Mr. Ducarell. Mr. Keeble said, " Give 
me that gentleman?" (meaning Ur. Ducarell). The bearer 
and aciae refused to comply with Mr. Keeble's demands. 
I was at a little distance from Mr. Ducarell with Mr. 
Sbee ; Mr. Ducarell was in the hands of the bearer and 
seise. I said to Mr. Keeble, " If you desire it, take Mr. 
Ducarell away." I did not know at first whether it waa 
Mr. Ducarell or not ; afterwards I found it was him. 
Mr. Ducarell had already given bis hand to Mr. Keeble ; 
the bearers prevented him. When I saw it Waa Mr. 
Ducarell, I put my hand and helped him up ; afterwards 
Mr. Keeble again desired me to give up Mr. Shee, I 
said, " First be answerable for him." I refused, I said " I 
would not." Four or five times Mr. Keeble desired me to 
deliver Mr. Shee, and that he would be answerable. I 
refused. 

Afber this Mr. Qrand and Mr. Palmer came in, I 
desired the hearers to open the door. Mr. Grand came 
and told me to let Mr. Shee go. I did so. 

C. — Did you get any money ? 

IF. — Yes, three gold mohurs from Mr. Shee. He gave 
them that I might let him go, and he promised to give 
me more. 

C—What hat is that you have got in your hand ? 

W. — I found it in the house. I don't know to whom 
it belonged, 

C. (On cross-examination). — You say Madame 
Grand desired you to let Mr. Francia go. What langu^e 
did she speak ? 

i);„..ib,C,oo'^lc 
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W. — She spoke Hinduatani. She said, " Jemadar, 
choredo, choredo." 

G. — This was a dark night, was it not ? 

W. — The moon was coming out ; it was not quite np. 

C. — How can you tell what money the gentleman 
offered you ? 

W.—Bj the jingling I knew them to be gold mohurs. 

C. — Tell me the difference between the jingling of 
gold mohurs and rupees ? 

W. — Undoubtedly there is a difference, 

C.—Wbat difference ? 

W. — Gold mohurs have a light sound, rupees a dull 
sound. 

By Chief Justice Impbt.— Was the whistling before 
or after Meerun went to call bis master ? 

W. — After Meerun was gone. 

C. J. — Was there any conversation between Mr. Shee 
and Mr. Francis while you had hold of Mr. Francis ? 

jr.— No. 

C. J. — ^Was there between Mr. Ducarell and Mr.Francis? 

W. — No ; there was only runtiing about. I did not 
hear any conversation while I was there, and when I got 
up, Mr. Fraucia was gone away. I heard no conversation. 

By Mr. Justice Hyde. Where was the hat found ? 

W. — In the hall below, where I had the faJil, 

Anna Lagoorda examined. — About half an hour past 
nine o'clock Mr. Grand left Mrs. Grand at home, and went 
abroad. I desired my mistress to undi'ess, to which she 
replied, " Mr. Grand will return home about eleven 
o'clock ; until that time 1 will sit up." She then desired 
me to sit by her. I then asked leave to go and fetch 
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Bome betel-nut. As I waa going to fetch it, Mrs. Grand 
ran after me saying, — " Nonajea, fetch a whole candle." 
I was then upstairs going to another room. I accordingly 
went down to bring a candle. When I returned with it, 
I found the door of the room from whence I went out 
locked. I attempted to open it, bat could not. I ima- 
gined Mrs. Grand was angry with me. I was a quarter 
of an hour getting the candle. 

Counsel. — When you found you could not open the 
door, did you make a noise ? 

Witness. — I did call " Madam, Madam," two or three 
times. I imagined she was angry and in her dressing- 
Toom (which opened off bedroom), and therefore could not 
hear me. I then came down, and saw the kitmutgar, 
whom I told. When I saw the gentleman seized by the 
servants, I ran up and told my mistress. The door was 
then open upstairs. Mrs. Grand went into the verandah 
and looked downwards, Mr. Grand went out to supper 
every Tuesday night. Mrs. Grand on such occasions 
sometimes read, and sometimes played with me, and 
went to bed at eleven o'clock. 

0. — The night preceding these troubles had your mis- 
tress been out 1 

W. — Yes, she went to a ball. 

C. — Do you know at wliat time Mrs. Grand came 
home from the ball ? 

W. — ^About four in the morning on the Tuesday, 
(After some questions as to the furniture in the bedroom, 
i. e., whether there were only beds and so on, the witness 
is asked by the Chief Justice). — After you found the 
■door locked and went down again, where did yon stay 
when you heard the gentleman seized in the compound ? 
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W. — There is a horse stable, where three or four women 
lived ; I was with them. 

Mr. Gerard Gustamia Ducardl* examined. — Was at 
Mr. Grand's house on the 8th December. 

O.—Oa what occasion did you go there ? 

W. — I was called by Mr. Sbee : I was asleep iu my 
bed ; Hr. Sbee came to my bedside, awaked me, and 
desired me to get up immediately, as Mr. Francis was like- 

* Dncarell apparently was not the atjle of aniiliary (physiorfly 
Bpeaking) whom a jadicious man would seleot to stand by him in an 
espaoted ' enoonntec ' againat auperior nnmbecB. Aocotdiog to Pranoia 
ha oaonot hare been far removed from a dwarf. He aooompanied 
FianoUoQa visittoPansin 17S4, andis thos alluded to in a letter 
to Mrs. Franoia : " Duoarall has found hia nnole and'aant, or rather 
they have found him. He waa foroed to get on a chair to pat his 
arm Tonud his naole'a neck ; and he haa worn my blue box to ra^ 
M keep his feet from dangling in the ohaiae. And bo ' Ha chgra 
moitiS ' je Tons embrasae." ffio name ooonrs aeveral bimea in Franoia's 
iRttera from Englandto India. In one to Shee, he says, " Dnoatell liTea 
a hundred miles off in perfect obsourity." 

Blaokwood for 1863 is responsible for thia anecdote abont him. 
Fi'ancia received a letter from him from Bath, expressing donbta as 
to the Boundneis of the views that both had held as to the immortality 
or otherwise of the soul of man, and desiring to know whether 
Francis etill retained his former opinions. 

The following is said to be Fraocis's nnceremoniona anawer : " Ton 

d d old fool. Have not yon and I ezhansted every ar^ment 

that ooald be osed over and over again in India on the snbjeot 
Tctened to in yonr letter ? and were we not invariably and Ic^cally 
le:l to the Bame conolnsion I Ifow, however, I do entertain some 
doubts in regard to the soandnees of oni oonclnsion, and I will tell 
yon why. 

" I went yesterday to see Mother Bainbrfgg hanged. She died with- 
out a straggle. I said to myself as I beheld her awing, Ton mouater, 
there mnat be something more than this in atote for yon. Foaindy, 
therefore, we may be wrong after all ; the lonl may be immortal." 
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ly to be murdered ; that there was no time to lose : upon 
which I got out of bed immediately, and without putting 
on any clothes more than I lay in went out into my own 
Iiall, where he asked me if there was anybody else in the 
house — -if there was^to call him. I answered, Mr. Shore 
was, and knocked at his door and desired him to get up. 
Mr. Shee asked me if I could get at any sword or weapon ; 
I don't recollect making him any answer. Mr. Shee 
told me that Mr. Francis was seized in Mr. Grand'a 
house : we both pushed at the gate to endeavour to get 
in, but found we could not open. Mr. Shee then went 
a little way from the gate to a long ditch without the 
wall, crossed the ditch, got up on the wall, and called 
to me to follow him, which I did and got upon the wall 
likewise ; after which we jumped down into the com- 
pound and went in at a door leading into the lower hall. 
As soon as I got into the lower hall, I saw a person 
sitling in a chair either at the further end of the hall 
or in the little passage that leads out of it on the 
opposite side ; some other person was standing near him. 
Almost at the same instant that I entered the hall he 
started up from his chair and ran towards the door that 
I had come in at ; in his way he struck against some- 
thing with a good deal of violence ; after that I saw no > 
more of him, for almost immediately some of the ser- 
vants came up and seized me, telling me I had caused 
(he person to run away, and that they were determined 
to seize me. I strutted with them a little, but found it 
to no piirpose, except that of getting- from the hall to 
the outer door, where I saw that Mr. Shee was likewise 
seized. I expostulated with the people to let me go, but 
to no manner of purpose, until Mr. Keeble called out 
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from the verandah of his house adjoiuiDg to know what 
was the reason of the disturbance. 

G— You say when you came in at the door leading to 
the houae, you saw a person sitting in a chair, and some 
-other people ; could you distinguish who it was ? 

W. — I could not. 

George Shee examined. — In answer to questions states, 
that fearing evil consequences and iailing to dissuade 
Mr. Francis (who told him of his intention) from going 
to Mr. Grand's house, he determined to prevent any evil 
that might ensue: that he followed Francis towards 
plaintift's house tmd walked about in the street and 
sometimes to a distance, going to and fro: saw a man 
come out and beard whistling : saw Mrs. Grand in the 
verandah above stairs, and discovered from her that there 
was a disturbance in the hall ; she mentioned no name. 
Tried to get in by himself, first by persuading the 
Jemadar to open the compound gate ; then endeavoured 
by himself to force the gate, but failed ; then it occurred 
to him to go over to Mr, Ducarell's house. Having ulti- 
mately got in, he (Mr. Shee) rushed upon the Jemadar 
and " threw him on the ground ;" after being exhausted 
by his tussle with the Jemadar, he was himself in turn 
seized and thrown down by a peon. 

" I think it necessary here," he adds, " to declare in 
contradiction to what has been said, that neither the 
plaintiff or Captain Palmer ever used abusive language 
to me personally." There were several gentlemen pre- 
sent all the time plaintiff was there — Mr. Shore, Mr. 
Ducarell, Captain Palmer, and Mr. Keeble. Nothing 
material passed in the house afterwards that he can 
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recollect. He first heard of Francis's intention to go to 
Mr. Grand's house that night at six o'clock from conver- 
sation with Francis, 

Counsel. — For what purpose did defendant mention 
he was going ? 

Witness. — To see Mrs. Grand. 

C. — Was any name mentioned; was Mrs. Grand's name 
mentioned ? 

IT.— It was. 

G. — If you can challenge your memory, will you 
acquaint the Court what was mentioned, what more than 
Mrs. Grand's name ? 

W. — I believe it was that he (defendant) would go and 
see Mrs. Grand on Tuesday. 

C. — Did you understand from defendant that Mrs. 
Grand had any knowledge of his intention ? 

If .—No, I did not. 

C. — Do you know why Tuesday night was fixed on ? 

W. — I believe it was because plaintiff was going to 
the Club. 

C — At what time did defendant come to your house ? 

IT.'— About ten o'clock. 

C. — Who was with defendant when he came ? 

TT.— Nobody. 

C. — How did he come ? 

IT.— He walked. 

C — Was his usual sowary* with him ? 

TT.-No. 

0. — For what purpose did defendant come to your 
house ? 

* From, this qneetfon one nuiy infer th&b a Member of Coimoil in 
tkoae d^TB went out attended bj a mounted orderly. 
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W. — To change hia dress. 

C. — In what dress did he come ? 

IT. — His usual dress. 

C— What did he put on 1 

F.— Black clothes. 

C. — Do you mean a complete suit of black clothes ? 

W. — I cannot exactly tell ; he put s black coat on. 

C. — Do you know whose clothes they were ? 

W. — Defendant's, 

C. — How came they to be in your house ? 

W. — He sent them there. 

C. — About what time ? 

W. — I do not recollect. 

C. — Was it usual for him to keep any suits of clothes 
At your house ? 

TF.— No, sir. 

C. — Can you say how many days these clothes were 
At your house before this ? 

W. — Several days before. 

C. — Did defendant tell you why he did so ? 

W. — The purpose of sending the clothes was, I under- 
stand for defendant to wear them when he went to see 
Mrs. Grand. 

G. — Do you know why defendant put on black clothes 
that night 1 

W. — I believe it was because a man in black clothes is 
less exposed to view at night, less liable to be seen. 

As regard the ladder used on the night in question 
ihis witness testifies that it was made at Francis's par- 
ticular request in Shee's own yard, several days before, 
" by a black carpenter ;" and was taken away from 
witness's bouse on the night by defendant himself to 
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Onmd's house. In answer to further queries it ia elicit- 
ed that Francis must have been an hour inside alto- 
gether ; that he (witness) gave three gold mohurs to 
the Jemadar, and that Francis had no gold with him 
that witness saw, and only about 15 or 20 rupees in 
silver. 

Counsel. — Is it very usual for gentlemen in general to 
<!arry money about them in this country ? 

Witaeas. — I don't know that it ia, sir. 

C. — Do you, yourself, sir ? 

W.— Very often. 

G. —Have you any now, sir, about you ? 

W. — I have not, sir. 

C. — Do you kuow Mrs. Grand ? 

IT.— Very well, sir. 

G. — Do you know about the time she came to the 
settlement, after her marriage ? 

W. — About a year or two ago. 

C. — Do you know where she now is ? 

W. — I was told she is at Chandemagore. 

C. — Did you see her on your way down ? 

W.—l did not. 

C. — Does Madame Grand speak English ? 

W.—No. 

Witness visited at her house and saw her often at 
balls, &c. : knew that for ten or twelve months back 
defendant took particular notice of her ; has known him 
hand her to table even when ladies were present whose 
husbands were of higher rank. 

G. — In the month of November last, defendant gave 
a ball at which plaintiff and Mrs. Grand were present. 

TT.— Yes, sir. 
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C. — You of course were present ; were there any ladies- 
of higher rank thao Mrs. Grand there ? 

W. — There were many. 

C. — Do you recollect any particular marks of attention- 
paid by defendaiit to Mrs. Gmnd ? 

W. — He danced a country dance with her. 

C. — Did he dance with any other ladies ? 

W. — I don't recollect. 

C. — Do you recollect whether they sat at the same- 
table together at supper ? 

W.—I do not. ^ 

Examinsd by Chief Justice Impet. — I hear you were 
a good deal about defendant. Did you, sir, from your 
living with Mr. Francis, observe any particular attention 
paid by defendant to Mrs. Grand ? 

W. — A very great partiality. 

C. J. — Who gave directions to make the ladder ? 

W. — I gave directions. 

C.J. — You were apprehensive from defendant's going to- 
Mrs. Grand's house ; do you not think that it would have 
been better avoided by not lettiug him shifl at your house? 

W. — I could not prevent him. 

C. J. — Why did you give the assistance for the ladder? 

W. — Mr. Francis requested me, and I could not refuse 
him any request I did not think dishonorable. 

C J. — When a person is going totlie house of aman's- 
wife in his absence, to see his wife at that hour of the 
night, and you apprehend that if he (the husband) comes 
home, dangerous consequences would happen, do yo* 
think it honorable to give that person assistance ? 

W. I did not think it lending assistance ; it has beeiv 
propagated in Calcutta that I have sent messages from< 
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defendant to Mrs. Grand. I now take this opportunity 
of declaring upon my oath that I never, directly or indi- 
pecUy, carried any message, verbal or written, from de- 
fendant to Mrs. Grand, or Mrs. Grand to defendant. 

C. J. — I shall ask no more questions, as I see we shall 
not agree upon the point of honour, for I confined 
honour to morality. 

Robert Sanderson exammed. — Has known the plain- 
tiff and hia wife since their marriage : they lived in his 
house with him for ten months. 

Gownad. — You have then, sir, had occasion to observe 
how they lived together, whether in a happy state or 
otherwise ? 

Witnese. — As much as I ever knew a married couple, 
during the time they were in my house. 

G. — Are you acquainted with Mr. Grand's rank in life 7 

W. — I know he is a Company's servant, and has an 
office in the Board of Trade. 

G. — You have heard what has been ^ven in evidence 
in this action. Have you since that seen Mr. Grand ? 

W.—l have. 

C. — ^In what condition was he ? 

W. — As miserable as a man could be. 

C.^Of what period of time are you now speakin^ ? 

W. — Of the first time that I saw him after this cruel 
afiair. 

G. — Do yon know what has occasioned their separation ? 

W. — This affair, which has been given in evidence. 

G. — You say you saw Mr. Grand after this transaction 
happened ; to what do you impute his miserable state ? 

IV. — From the behaviour of Mr. Francis on thisoccaaion. 
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CroaS'exmm'ned. — You say you apprehend Mr. Grand's 
nuserable state to be owing to Mr. Francis's behaviour 
to Mr. Qrand's wife; explain, do you mean any that 
passed under your own eye or his supposed behaviour ? 

W. — From his supposed behaviour.* 

Francis was not much given to recording hts defeats. 

* Havia^ gfone through the hitoiil teatimoiijof tha ef e-witnes8ee to 
this night's work, the tettdera, who wish to see a wondeif ol inatanoa 
of woman's OTednlitj, ehonld tarn to the accoaut which Ladj 
Francis bas given as hei version of the atory ; mnoh of it has been 
zeprodaoed in the aacond volome of Frauoia's Uemoira, to which we 
most refer the cniioos. For the benefit of those not within reach of 
the book, we may biiefiy mention a few of the oironmstaiices tbali 
tb07 will be " surprised' to hear," vi«., that poor Mra. Grand was 
married to " a dirtr eld sordid Frenchman," who treated ber very 
badly, and who looked ont for some means of paying off his heav^ 
«ard loaaea. That Francis's sorrow for this ill-matched beaal^ melted 
into loTC, which was fanned into sacb paeeionate deepair by Uio 
steady rejection of hia overtnree, that he fell into a fever, wbioh huted 
exactly six montha, Fity now so moved the lady that she oouaented 
to one stolen interview. Where " in all the broken aigha hia aick beaxfc 
lent him," Francis waa in vain pleading hia anit, when he was mdely 
set upon by a band of armed " mfflans" (pnrposely placed ready by 
Grand, who had got wind o( the intended meeting), who, having first 
oDuningly got possesaion of the lover's aword (fortnuately for them- 
eelvee), held him down in a chair, while the.ontraged hnsband called 
for a pistol to take the prisoner's lite. Meantime the hapless lad;, 
from the window of the room into which they had locked her, called 
ont in fluent English, " For God's sake oome ; they are mntdering 
him." The JOens ex moBhina, who obeyed this sommons, was the &ith- 
fnl little Dncarell, who " very reaolntely mshed into the boose " and 
aword in hand fell upon " the gong." Franois, on seeing his friend, 
" threw oE those abont him, who were g!ad to take refuge in flight, 
and the two adventnrera made an orderly retreat." 

The admiring and devoted wife who left this pyramid of sentimen- 
tal fiction on record, professed to have got the materials from Fnuuna 
hiniBolf , Tmly there i* a charity that believeth all things, and 
tlunketb noevlL 
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7et he did make a note of thia one in his diary, — viz., 
"Marchdth: Judgment agaiost me in the Supreme Court." 

Turning again to the notes of the industriously acca- 
rate Justice Hyde, we find what amount the judgment 
was for, vis.: — 

" In the 2nd Term, 1779, on Saturday, March 6th : 
Judgment was pronounced for the plaintiflF. Damages 
fifty thousand sicca rupees," 

Then his Lordship adds, probably with some satis- 
faction, — " 50,000 Sicca rupees are equal to five thou- 
sand one hundred and nine pounds, two shillings and 
eleven pence sterling, reckoning according to the weight 
and fineness of the silver."* 

" Mr. Justice Chambers waa of opinion, it was not 
proved the defendant had committed adultery ; and 
therefore there ought to be judgment for the defendant.'* 

Unfortunately, we are not able to give verbatim the 
judgment of the majority of the Court, aa the volume 
in which Justice Hyde says that he has recorded this 
and the evidence and arguments is not now forthcoming ; 
but a copy of the dissenting Judge's opinion is in exist- 
ence, having been printed by Hieky, in his newspaper, 
two months after Francis left India, and apparently 
with the object of making light of the charge, as the 
damages are airily mentioned as a " moderate sum," in 
comparison, we presume, with what might have been if 
Francis's persecutors had had their way, viz. : — 

" Sir Robert Chamiers't ojnnion or protest in the caiue of 
OraTtd versus Franeit. 

"I am fully of opinion that the charge in the plaint is 
not proved : 

■ We mnst oonf ess to A difficulty In followinir this oompi\tntion, 

i);,...ib,Cioot^lc 
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Itt. — Because it Appeara to me that there is no proof, eittter 
poBitive or oircumstautial, that Mrs. Grand knew of, or pre- 
viously consented to, hia (Mr. Francis's) coming for any purpose, 
mucli less for the purpose of adultery. 

2nd. — Because there is no proof, either direct or founded oa 
violent presumption, that they were actually together, much 
leas was there any proof that they committed any crime- 
together. 

Zrd. — Because the evidence appears to me to fall short of 
what is ordinarily considered as proof of any fact, and espe- 
cially of any crime. 

ith. — Because it falls exceedingly short of what our Com- 
mon Law considers as proof of adultery. 

And lastly, because I have never read or heard of any aotioa 
for erim. eon., in which a verdict has been given for the plain- 
tiff on such presumptions of guilt." 

To this opinion Mr. Hicky adds the following Nota- 
hene : — 

" Sir Robert Chambers held the distinguished post of Yins- 
tian Professor at Osford, when he was appointed a Judge at 
the Supreme Court ; and Sir Elijah Impey was Counoil (tie) oa 
the side of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland and 
Lady Grosvenor in that memorable crim. eon. affair.* Hudibraa 
observes : 

What bIibII we ss; when Doctors dist^pree, 
. And soaudest Gasnistys donbt like Ton and me." 



* It is a cariouB aoincidence that Junius attacks Iiord Hanafleld 
(November 1770) for laying down a doctrine in the above case oontraiy 
to that which, eight years afterwards, the Caloutta Judges applied 
against FrandB, viz., — " You were daring enoi^h to tell the JU17 that, 
in fixing the damages, they were to pay no regard to the qualitr or 
fortune of the partiee; that it was an action between A and B; that 
they were to consider the offence in a moral light only,' and gtn no 
greater damages to a peer of the realm Uuin to the meanest meohaiiia.'* 
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In the face of tlie above very decided opinion of Jus- 
tice Chambers there seems rery little foundation for the 
story (repeated by Kaye), that he weakly named thirty- 
thousand rupees aa a compromise between the one hun- 
dred thousand said to be suggested by Hyde, and the 
fifty thousand by Impey. 

Nor does there seem to be any foundation for the 
other time-honored story {also repeated by Kaye) in 
■conDection with this judgment,^ — viz., the alleged inter- 
ruption of the Chief Justice, while he was delivering 
judgment, by Mr. Justice Hyde, with the eager sugges- 
tion or reminder of " siccas, siccas, Brother Impey," 
with the view of making the damages as high at the 
awarded figure as possible. Mr. Merivale says, that he 
-could find no confirmation of the old joke : it was pro- 
bably invented to point the moral as to the reputed 
■virtuous indignation of Hyde against all "gallantry in 
the chamber," The story seems to have been first 
promulgated in a book of Personal Eecollections by John 
Nicholls, M. P., published in 1822. The author was in 
the House of Commons with Francis, and had known 
Impey and Hyde before they went to India. He men- 
tions the Francis-Grand episode, giving such an inac- 
-curate account of it that it is clear he is merely retailing 
hearsay gossip : for instance, he speaks of Mrs, Le 
Grand ; and of Mr. Francis descending from the lady's 
apartment "by a rope ladder o/^er an alarm had been 
raised," &c., &c. The evidence derived from su(;h a source 
is very questionable ; but the story is not supportable 
from any point of view. Without attaching too much 
importance to the improbability of a Puisne Judge on 
fiuch an occasion addressing the Chief Justice as " Bro- 
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ther " instead of " My Lord," we have but to see that 
the damages were laid m the plaint in siccas, and were, 
as a matter of course, awarded in the same coin * 



* Indeed, it would Beem that «Ten, though, 'aiccaa' were not 
specified in the plaint, the jadgmeut would have contemplated tliem 
in the woid ' Bnpees.' This would appear t« be the iaf eienoe from 
the foUowlDg- ease reported in Hyde's own notei,— eii. .■ " An action for 
aasaolt and impriBonmeiit. An aasanlt waa proved, bat no very great 
injary ; therefoie the Court thonght tliree hundred mpees snffloient 
damages. 

" In the plaint the damagea were alleged ' eighty thonaand rapeee ' " 
(liow nnconacionable litigantB aeem to have been in appraising their 
damages in the last centnrj), "without saying what aort of rnpeea. 
Impey said, if thia is ao wholly nncertain as to have no meaning at all 
because it ia not aaid current, Arcot, aonaut, sicca or Bome other par- 
ticular sort of rupees, then defendant may take advantage of it in 
arreat of judgment. Hyde : I incline to think ' rnpeea ' named 
without any diatinction must mean sicca rupees, becanse those are 
the proper coin of this conntry. I proposed to let the Advocate for 
the plaintiff ohoose what kind of rupees we ahould name for tlie 
damages, as he judged would be best for hia client if a motion in 
arrest of judgment ehonld l>e made, and lUPEY assented to it. The 
Advocate named sicca rapes, and we gave judgment scoordingly." 
Though it baa no reference to the epoch with which the Judges were 
then dealing, we may note here that a few years later, 1793, it was 
enacted that, " from the first day of the Beng^ year 1200 (10th AprU 
1791), no person ahonld be permitted to racover in the Courts any 
snm of money, nnder a bond or other writing, by wliioh any species 
of Bnpeea excepting the Sicca Bupeea of the 19th Snu is stipulated 
to be paid." In Hunter's Annals of Sural Bengal, from which wa 
are quoting, wUl be fonud the only hiatorical exposition as to tiie 
ci^nage in Bengal in the last Century. We must refer those to it 
who wish to appreciate the frequent distJnoCive mention by our pte- 
, deceasora of vaiietiee of Rupees, or to understand the causee whiob 
led to a marvellous complioation of the Cnrrency, aod learn its disaa- 
troua results, and how ita reform was effected. Beadera will tdiere find 
a subject ordinarily dry and difflonlt, made not only eamly intelligi- 
ble, but exoeedingly interesting. 
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Frands waa also mulcted in the plaintiff's costs of the 
suit amounting to sicca rapees 947-8. 

Mr. Grand omits to say in his Narrative that, having 
secured Francis's rupees, he next proceeded to settle 
aeconnts with Shee, whose friendly offices " to save his 
vtohle patron " on two occasions Mr, Gnrnd was evidently 
not' disposed either to forget or forgive. 

The law was the weapon which he again had recourse 
to. To see what the nature of the action was, we must 
for the last time rely on the quaint fidelity of Justice 
Hyde's note : — 

■' Srd Term. 
Thursday, June 24th, 1779. 
Present : 
Sir E. Impet, Mb. Justice Chambers, and Ms. Justice 
Hyde. 
[Hjde came fint ; Impe; Becond ; the Conrt sat at 9-45 ; Chambers 
<nme ftbont 10-16.] 

Q. F. Grand versus George Shee. 

" An action of trespass, for breaking and entering the 
house of the plaintiff on the eighth day of December 
1778. The plaint states firat breaking and entering the 
honse." 

Mr. Grand did not make much by this, as the verdict 
was " one rupee damages and one rupee costs." 

In Francis's diary there is the briefest allusion to this 
wind-up of the legal proceedings arising out of his evil- 
doing, and, with the proverbial feeling of the transgres- 
sor to the man he has injured, he adds this comment : 
" A la fin ce sc^^rat est &ras^." 

This may be the most fitting opportunity for briefly 
endeaTouring to trace the personal feelings of Francis 
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towards tbe Judges who tried this case, with the object 
of seeing what ground there may be for the charge that 
he afterwards allowed infiuences, presumably arising oat 
of the verdict, to actuate not only his private, but his 
public conduct in regard to those men. 

As regards Chambers, the defendant in the late suii 
would have been less than human, if he had not ever 
afterwards thonght of him as a " wise and upright Judge, 
an excellent young man." 

Without in the smallest degree insinuating that Chtun- 
bera's dissent from the verdict was influenced by consi- 
derations independent of those springing from an honest 
weighing of the evidence, it may be pointed out that 
long before (as well as after) the trial, he and Francis 
were the closest official allies, if indeed not something 

So fer back as November 1777 we find Francis's noting 
as follows in his journal: " Show Chambers my recom- 
mendation of bim to Lord North. He pledges himself 
to me in return." 

A month later, when the overtures for a coalition 
between Hastings and Francis fail owing to the latter's 
flat refusal to the plan of accommodation proposed, h* 
puts aa N. B, in his diary : " Justice Chambers entirely 
approves my resolution." On another occasion, wheo, 
during a private visit to Hastings, the latter " professes 
the w&rmest resentment gainst the Supreme Court," 
Francis communicates this to Chambers. 

In the November following the trial he cbrooides that 
he stands godfather to- Chambers's son. 

Francis has been described as a good hater, but he 
eould also be a good friend, ever active and aggressive ia 
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behalf of hia friendship as well aa of Tiis enmity. TKia 
Ib abundanUy shown in his letters to India after his 
return to England, where his intrigues to supplant 
Impey by Chambers were incessant ; and the inference 
from those letters is irresistible, that Francis's action in 
this respect was dictated by no public spirit, but by 
a desire to gratify private feelings. He had barely been 
at home for two months when he writes for the second 
time to Chambers (whom henceforth he habitually ad- 
dresses as " dear friend ") : 

" Notwithstanding anything Impey may tell you to the 
contrary, be aaaured from me that, except Mr. Dumiing, the 
Supreme Court have not a friend or approver even in Weat- 
minster Hall. The Chancellor will either give up or certainly 
not defend Impey. He is a condemned man. There is no 
power that either can or is inclined to save him from public 
disgrace at the best. The friends of Hastings have tried 
every artifice to make it be believed that you were implicated 
by accepting a post of profit in the Police ; but I have cleared 
you completely up to the end of last year, and it stands 
rather better than if you had (stc, had not^) been so charged 

With respect to your interests you may rest 

assured that I will be alert in my attention to them. But 
you must be aiding and assisting them yourself, Hyde is 
despised in the same way in which Impey is execrated. Fom 
must stand clear and wide of both." 

Again, soon after Impey's return to England, Francis 
■writes to Sir R. Chambers, after reminding him that 
" I have always confided in your friendship." " As soon 
as Mr. Hastings is disposed of one way or another, I 
have reason to believe that the impeachment of the 
other (Impey) will be attempted, and with some better 
prospect of success." He then gloatingly adds : " To 
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the beat of my judgmeot he will be hard run, and I hear 
he is very uneasy about it. ... Let the event of the 
prosecution he ever so favorable to him, a minute and 
public inquiry into all his conduct cannot but be very 
afflicting to him," 

To his fidua Achates, Shee, he writes about the same 
time (December 1786) in a similar strain : 

"The proBecution of your friend, Mr. Hastings, will be 
revivedwith a renewal of vigour as soon as Parliament meets. 
He has had a pleasant summer of it. 

" An attempt will also be made to impeach Sir Elijah Impey, 
in whose fate I know yon are interested. 

"Let the event to their persons be what it may, the charges 
will gibbet their characters to all eternity." 

And lastly, when Sir Eobert Chambers is at length 
confirmed aa Chief Justice, Francis writes out to con- 
gratulate him on an advancement : "So long and so dearly- 
earned, and 80 well-deserved ; " and after thanking God 
that he has got it, he finally assures him : " I look back 
to old times, and remember old friends with a tender, 
affectionate interest, considering them as objects in which 
I have long had a property." 

After this digression we go back to the sequence of 
events. 

That the nocturnal expedition at -whoae finale so many- 
members of society assisted soon became public pro- 
perty — goes without saying ; and that it made a great 
noise in Calcutta may be gathered from these two entries 
in Francis's journal : 

" December ISth, 2778. — Handsome behaviour of 
Wheler against the clamours of this cursed place." 

" Decemher l^th. — H. and B. (Hastings and Barwell) 
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mean enough to send that husiness home to the Court 
of Directors."* 

It was not apparently for about three months after tha 
trial that Mra. Grand consented to pass into the " pro- 
tection" of Francis. It is not improbable that he went 
to Chandernagore to seek her, and that the following 
entries point to the renewal of their intimacy, with its 
result : 

"June S6th, 1779. — ^At Chandernagore: ut vidi, ut 
perU,." 

* Francis, ia Mb private lett«T too, at tbia time expresBea hU Kunoj- 
anoeB at the GoTemor-Oeneral's frequent] j bringing tiie acandal before 
Hie ConnoU ; he felt, and probabi? with some reason, that this sadden 
oensorioneneas oame badlj from the hnsband of Mrs. Imhoff. As 
UBOal he took core t^t Lord North ehonld g-et earl; intimation of 
the affair from liimaelf. Hick;, ever on the alert to vilify Haatingfft 
and (paadrely or indirectly at leaat) to befriend Francis, haa the fol- 
lowing ' aueodote ' with reference to tlie above in hia Gazette 
tor 1781 : 

"An intimate friend of Mr. B— w-ll's, ezpieseing to him one day 

Wa snrpriae that he shoald Beoond Mr. H in that extraordinary 

and illiberal censnre which appeared on the proceedings of the C — t 

on the conduct of Mr. F s respecting Mrs. Gt , replied with 

great ironical hnmonr : "ByG-dl did not wish it, bnt I could not 

help it I envy P beyond measnre, but I mnst go along with 

H in these matters. The latter part of the confession may be 

of some little apology for Hr. B on the score .of necessity, bnt 

what possible excnse can be fonnd for hia colleague in offering so 
VMml; to censore a vice which hie whole life had nnifcrml; passed 
ia the praotice of, nnless, indeed, we suppose It to be the second act of 
bis penitence, a* we may reckon the first the honourable alliauoe he 
had previoQsly entered Into. When this gentleman was proposed 
aome years ago in Leadenhall Street to be sent out high In his office, 
hlB abilities, among other qnalifioationB, were mentioned. Abilities, 
replied Lord Olive witii a mixture of contempt and indignation, — ' I 
knew him aome time in India, and never heard of any abilities he- 
possessed, except for seducing tlie wives of his friends.* " 
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" June S7th, 1779. — ^At Chandemagore : curious explan- 
ation with La Merlifere, d ce qvA me pardii on ne deanoTuie 
pas mieux, Ac." 

Francis seems to have deferred to respect for appear- 
anceB so far, as not to have received the lady into his 
house in Calcutta. There is little doubt that h© estab- 
lished her at Hooghly, and his journal shows that be 
made frequent trips there during the last half of the 
year 1779, while his thoughts were much occupied on 
matters amatory, viz. : 

" September 9th. — Go up to Hughley, where I propose 
to stay till we hear decisively from England." 

" September 17th. — ! Cara PhUlide, rendi im il cor." 

" September S9th. — Quce spiravit amo res." 

" October 16th.— Ki Hughley." 

"October 17th, Sunday. — Ditto : Ridet hoc, inguaTib 
Venu$ ipsa, rident simplicea nymphcB." 

" November 15th. — Return at night to Hughley. 
Qaoquo vestigia tendit, coinponit fwrtim subseqititurgw 
decor." 

" November SOth. — Hughley. Pvhhrior multo.juveTir- 
umque prodie publics cura." 

"November S^A.-— Return at night to Hughley ; /era* 
■et Cupido se/mper ardentes acuens sagittas," 

This is the last entry in his journal that refers to the 
Hooghly attraction ; there is no fuither allusion to Mrs- 
Grand in his Indian diary, unless the asterisks in the fol- 
lowing stand for her name. 

" February 17th, 1780.— Th.\a day Mr. Barwell sends to 
^lesire leave to pay his respects to • * • • ; offers of a 
passage to England, &c" 

Barwell sailed from Calcutta in the SwaUow on the 
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3pd of March 1780, having two days previously gone to 
Francis's honse, as the diary records, " to take leave with 
a fine palavering speech." 

If tbe entry of the 17th refers to a proposal of 
Barwell's that Mrs. Grand should be a passenger in the 
SioaUow under his auspices, Francis, holding the ideas of 
fiarwell which he did, regarded it probably with as 
much composure as he would a proposal to pen a wolf" 
aod a lamb into the same fold. In any case, Mrs. 
Graad did not leave India for several months later ; ther& 
can be little doubt that the following paragraph from 
Hicky'a " Bengal Gazette," December 9th, 1780, refers to 
her: " Samuel Tolfrey, Esq." (whose name we have 
seen as that of one of Francis's attorney in the trial) 
"has embarked for Europe with a fortune of three lakhs 
4^ rupees: he intends proceeding from Celon {aia) or 

Ooringa in the Dutch ship that carries home Mrs-G -d." 

Now Francis himself, according to a letter of Warren 
Hastings, left India on 3rd December 1780, having first 
'^engaged a passage in a Dutch ship, which he has left 
fi>r one in Uie Fox," and this ia explained by the very 
last entry in the Indian diary so often alluded to: 
" 'Jtk November. — Discover at last that it is impossible to- 
go in the Dutch ship, so resolve to take my passage in the 
Fox,* Captain Blackburn." 

The probability is strongly against there being two 
Dutch passenger ships starting from Calcutta in those 
times within a few days of each other, the likelihood 
being that the ship alluded to in Hicky, and that in 

■ Aooordingr to the " Shippii^r Intelligence " of the month, Snnoia'* 
feltOw-pusengere in the lite weie Hr. Bacwood, Hr. TthnHi (fioV 
Hr, ftnd Htb. I>aokam,aad Mrs. Eviiu. 
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'which Francis had first engaged a passage, were the same ; 
if 80, Frands at first clearly contemplated accompanying 
Mrs. Grand on her voyage to Europe. ■ 

We have thought it worth while to attempt to clear 
up this point, as some writers have more than hinted that 
even in India Francis was not the only " protector " into 
whose hands Mrs. Grand fell — a surmise for which there 
does not seem to be the least foundation.' 

The story having thus taken Mrs. Grand out of India, 
we had now better return to the Narrative, to get a 
general idea of Mr. Grand's after-doinga as a Eengal 
Civilian in the last quarter of the Eighteenth Century. 
Immediately after the trial, viz., in April 1779, his 
" health being sensibly afiected," he " was advised by those 
friends who deeply felt for him, to change the air;" and a 
berth was secured for him in Patna, by an exchange of 
appointments with Mr. J. H. Taylor, Head Commetcial 
Assistant to the Factory thera 

In 1781 he appears to have been in Benares during 
Hastings's visit there, and to have joined in the night- 
escape to Chunar after the tumult, as he gives the namea 
of several of those who comprised Hastings's suite on the 
night of 21st August. 

The following extract seems to show that Francis's 
sicca rupees went eventually towards founding an enter- 



* M. Picliot, thoDgli evidently & painstaking writer who tm- 
deavoais to be accniate, thns giree onrrenoj to this allegAtion wh«n 
noticing the ' Memoin ot Fhilip Francis :' " AnsBi Franoia, condamn^, 
Tonlat-il en avail ponr son argaut, et il v^nt pendant nneannte 
av£o Mme. Grand jnsqu k oeqn'elle m laiass enlever par tm autre 
protecteoi qui remmena en BiiTOpe." 
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prise in Tirhoot, which has aiiice grown into a magni- 
ficent ' industry ' : ' 

" In 1782 I was transferred by Mr. Hastings from Head 
Aeaistant to a commercial factory (in which the duties conaist- 
ed of prizing (sic) cloths, seeing saltpetre weiglied and loaded, 
attending to the accounts, £c.) to the government of two 
Gonsiderable provinces, involving the settlement and collection 
of revenues and maintenance of justice ; the provinces were 
Tirhoot and Hajeepoore. 

" I took possession of a country yielding a revenue of aboye 
seven laacks of rupees, but which had suffered from the 
depredation committed by those who were compelled to aban- 
don the charge to me, and bad besides been in revolt owing to 
the intrigued of the Rajah of Benares, Cheyt Sing, whose 
baneful influence bad spread so far, and would have spread 
further, had he not been checked in time by Mr, Hastings's 
wise and spirited measures. 

" I recovered a large balance due from the farmers to Gov- 
vemment, quieted and appeased without bloodshed every 
disturbance, brought back the disobedient to a just sense of 
their errors, augmented the revenue, introduced the Tnanit/aefur- 
ing of indigo after the European, ■manner,'* encour^ed the 
establishment of indigo works and plantations, erected three 
at my own expense, and thus possessed at that moment a 
fortune of £15,000 storhng, looked forward to a proportionate 
augmentation by continuing in my station and extending my 
manufactories, which, with my houses, lands, furniture, tent 
equipage, horses, boats, stood then upon a valuation of £10,000 

Lord Comwallis arrived in September 1786, and Mr. 
Grand went to Calcutta to pay his respects to his new 

• The italios aie oars. 
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chi«f and to make reporia and suggestions " as," he onn- 
placently obaerves, " one of the ablest revenue servants 
aud one of tbe most intelligent regarding the customs 
and usages prevailing in the provinces of Behar." 

A measure soon followed, which seems to have taken 
Mr . Grand quite by surprise, and to have been inexpli- 
cable to him, though to u^, perhaps, the reason is plain 
enough, seeing that it was ordered by the Governor- 
General who first established purity and justice as the 
pillars of our rule in India, aud who put a stop to the 
insalutary combination of executive authority with 
commercial pursuits. 

He thus pathetically refers to the hard fate that over- 
took him : — 

" On the 26th August 1787 I was in foil poseession of my 
appointment, aud my fortune was in that progressive state aa 
desoribed in 1785. I was in the enjoyment of eveiy comfort, 
elegance, and luxury of life. I was beloved and respected by 
those living with me : my assistants Messrs. David van dra- 
Uejden (since M. P. for Westloe), Mr. Henry Colebrooke (Biace 
Uember, Supreme Council), together with Mr. Steel, my surgeon, 
and Mr. Purvis, my private secretary (since retired to Engluid 
with a considerable fortune derived from the indigo manuEko- 
tories) ; aud I will say, because I challenge the contrary to be 
jM»)ved, almost venerated by the natives of every dracriptioa 
under my government, whose tears on hearing of my removal 
accompanied me from the place of my residence to-the bank 
of the Ganges, where the limits of the district oeased — a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles. On the 27th of August 1787, by 
one Stroke of his Lordship's pen, was Mr. Kobert Bathnrst 
nominated Collector of Tirhoot and Hajeepore, and thus every 
hope and foir-built prospejrt existing on the preceding day 
completely blasted. Thus the blow was struck, and from that 
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date I fell perhaps never more to riae. View the portrait 
and feel III" 

In 1788, without solicitation on hia part, he was 
appoiuted Judge and Magistrate of Patna, an office 
which he describes " as a gold chain honorable, but 
burthenaome* and totally bereft of every emolument." 
He was shortly afterwards directed to give up and 
dispose of his indigo concerns in Tirhoot ; against this 
he remonstrated, and finally proving contumacious, and 
oharges as to his conduct as Judge of Patna having been 
laid, he seems to have been removed from the service. 

He did not however leave India then, but remained 
there a few years longer, trying apparently to get re- 
instated. His name turns up occasionally in old Cal- 
cutta newspapers. Thus, in December 1793, we find 
him serving on the Grand Jury : in November 1794 he 
is one of the commissioners for a scheme of a general 
lottery. Finally he sailed for England in 1799, and 
after a short stay at the Cape reached Dover in March 
1800. From the Court of Directors too he failed to 
get the redress which he had so calculated on, that 



* Mr. Qrand did not appear to be mnoli in favor of English leg's! 
procedure here (unless perhaps when he himself was tho plaintiff), 
•t least one maj suspect so from hia recording the f ollovring- with 
mnoh apptobation : " The great Lord Mansfield wai known to sajr 
that had the institntes of Menn, tha Indian Lawgiver, framed and 
perfected Into a Code 1500 jears before the uativitj of onr SaTioni 
(wliioti laws Mr. Hastings engaged the celebrated Ur. Halhed to 
devote hia tima to tihe acqnlsibioD ot the Sansorit langnage, with 
the vienr of tendering himself able Co translate them into English), 
been known and been familiar to him whioh they were after the 
pnblioation look plaoe, his Lordship wonld never have given hlA 
SAnotion for the lutiodnoUMt of English laws in India." 
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lie had accepted pecuniary advances from friends, to 
reimburse whom he was obliged to sell all that he 
iiad, and to transfer hia annuity for their benefit. As 
■we shall have occasion later on to refer to the agency 
by which Mr. Grand was extricated from his difficulties, 
we will give verbatim what he has chosen to tell us oa 
this subject himself: 

" After Bufiering privations and hardships which fell heavy 
at my time of life, I was relieved by the generosity of a 
friend who had a lively remembrance of attachment, and obli- 
gation for the conduct which I had observed during prosperity. 
With what was left me out of this sum, being two-fifths of its 
juuouut, I departed for the Continent, my tried friends in 
England approving of the same, and repeating their assurance 
they would not be unmindful to bring forward my claims and 
a reconsideration of my case, when they saw a proper oppor- 
.tunity to exert themselves in behalf of their injured friend. 

" By this same liberal friend was I offered a handsome 
pension to live at ease and to enjoy for the remtypder of my 
-days where the local {dc) was . most ^reeable ; and even I 
was enjoined by the warmest friends of my youth and career 
in life, through whom this bounty was tendered, viz., Sir Elijah 
Impey and Mr. Wombwell, to accept of it, and quit the paths 
«f ambition and the future trouble which might again arise 
and befall me from public situations. 

" I rejected this munificence intended, not from pride, but 
from a consideration I had other ties which demanded I should 
not sink into perfect repose whilst active faculties permit- 
ted (me) to diachai^e with credit stations to which I might 
be elevated. With these sentiments I assented readily to 
the proposition subsequently made to me from the Bataviaa 
Government to repair to the Cape of Good Hope in a high 
station, with the promise of a higher, and the eventual asanr- 
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ance of those frienda to whose interest in my behalf I felt 
sincerely grateful, that both rank and fortune were once more 
within my reach, and that nothing would be spared to throw 
me into the state during my sojournment abroad of the truly 
pleasing one — otium cum dignitaU ; with these prospects and 
the fullest reliance of performance did I embark vested with 
my new honors after the treaty of Amiens in a time of pro- 
foaad peace, and with the strongest hope of its continuance, 
for my destination. The unfortunate war which soon burst 
out after my arrival, has deprived me of those advantages to 
which I looked with fond delight, not so much for what con- 
cerned me personally, but for the gratification of others, and 
which, from the honesty of those on whose promises I impli- 
citly trusted, I am persuaded, I should otherwise have 
reaped. Accustomed to vicissitudes, nay seemingly born to 
experience such, I behold this last with philosophic contem- 
plation, ^flectt nonfrawji. I feel blessed in my second domestic 
attachment, and I thank Heaven daily that what I have been 
denied in consequence, say worldly honors and riches, it has 
pleased the Almighty to compensate me in unimpaired facul- 
ties and an uncommon share of health and activity far surpass- 
ing what might be expected in my years (1st of February 
1808)." 

The occupation of the Batavian Republic having 
gone (on the Cape becoming a British Colony), Mr. 
Grand was appointed by the new Commander, Lieute- 
nant-General Sir David Baird, to be "Inspector of 
H. M.'b Woods and Lands ; " but be seems soon to have lost 
this employment also, and then probably subsided into 
private life. The only reference to him personally that 
we have seen is in Sir James Mackintosh's Memoirs, 
who, on his way home from Bombay (his ship having 
put in at the Cape), records in his diary : IQfk Janua/ry 
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181S. — "At the African Club, where I went to read 
Newspapers and Reviews, I met Mr. Orandt {He), the 
first husband of Madame Talleyrand ; he is rather a. 
gentleman-like old man, a native of Lausanne, sent here 
with an office during the peace." 

It is much to be regretted that there is a wide gap 
in the history of Mrs. Grand, for the filling up of which 
no mateiials of any authentic value seem yet to have 
come to light. 

One would like to know how sixteen years in the 
very bloom of this beautiful woman's life were passed, 
and would like to believe that her lot was not " to be 
false unto many as faithless to one," which experience 
pronounces to be too frequently the fate of those with 
similar antecedents. 

We certainly have what Lady Francis says on these 
points, and she professed to have open to her a soni'ce 
of information which probably could be most valuable ; 
but unfortunately what this lady committed to paper 
concerning the Grand affair turns out to be such a com- 
pound of superficial truth and solid error, in those parti- 
culars which can be submitted to proof, that we are 
bound to regard the whole of it with caution, nnd with 
tiiQ suspicion that much of what Francis in bis old age 
chose to tell his second wife on this subject, was intend- 
ed to amuse or to mislead. 

Still there is nothing very improbable in her aocoant, 
which is. briefly this, that, on Francis's arrival in 
England from India, Mrs. Grand went to reude in 
France, where she put herself into the chai^ of twe 
respectable ladies, and though largely (if not mainly) 
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dependent on the slender support which they could girp 
her, she refused any assistance from Francis. That he 
frequently went to see her in Pans and Spa, but that 
she, though acknowledging her affection for him and her 
attachment for no one else, " resisted the temptation of 
renewing the improper part of her intercourse with 
him." That he met her suddenly one day in England 
at the conuueucement of the French Revolution, and 
that she tried to avoid him ; having been driven fronj 
France with other emigrants, she had determined, whUe 
in England, to remain concealed from him. And that, on 
the whole, she conducted herself with such decomm as 
finally " to secure a most brilliant establishment in mar- 
riage and the protection of the respectable Josephine." 
We may add, as in some degree confirmatory of the 
above, that a foot-note in Vol. II of the Memoiis quotes 
a passage in a letter from Francis soon after his return to 
England to an intimate friend in India, which very pro- 
bably refers to Mrs, Grand, viz. : " You will he glad to 

hear that is established at Paris, creditably in the 

society of Madame Vunl^." We suspect that the ' n ' io 
this last word is a misreadiug or misprint for ' r ' ; and 
remembering that Varl^* is given in the Calcutta Mar- 
riage Register as the spelling of the maiden name of 
Mrs. Qrand, it seems not unreasonable to infer that thp 

* CnrioiiBly enoneli, while these pages are going: throngrh the preaa, 
a coireBpOQtleat in 'Notes aod Queries' oBkefor the originof the name 
Worley. Bomedmes written Wyrle; and Werle;. Ha Bays it is of Not. 
man derivation, and will be fonnd twice in the aatbentio roll of 
Battle ot Abbey. The family Srst Bottled at QampBtead Hall ia 
Staffordsbiia ; the arms are ' three bngle horns rtringed,' In Doonuh 
day the name is spelled Ouarley. 
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'blank stands for her, and that she was living with some 
relative of her own on the father's side. 

On the other hand, to show what sort of stories circu- 
lated in France relative to the years hetween Uadama 
Grand's arrival there and her second marriage, we may 
quote one, not because we believe it to be in the least 
more susceptible of proof than many others, but because 
it professes to be so circumstantial as to names, places, 
dates, &c., &c. 

A work in four volumes, published in London in 1834 
(four years before his death), eutitled " Life of Prince 
Talleyrand," is without the author's name, but is evidently 
a translation of a work published in French in Paris in 
the same year, the name of the author being given ia 
the catalogue at the British Museum as C. M. de- 
Villeraarest. This book says correctly enough that 
Madame Grant (sic) was born at Tranquebar, and it pro- 
duces what purposes to be a summary of an account 
given by a British Naval Officer, Lieutenant Nath. 
Belchier ; namely, that Madame Grant succeeded in the 
' month of August 1792 in escaping from France, having 
witnessed under her very windows (in Rue de Mirabeau, 
afterwards called Rue de Montblanc) the massacre of 
the porter* of the house in which she resided. In her 
hurry she left behind everything she possessed, and 



* It will be remembered that it w&a on the lOth Augast 1792 that 
the maBsacte of the Swiss guard occnrred. So infuriated were the 
btntal mob at the beroio devotion shown by the guard at theXnileriea 
that almost til tbeli oonuttrmeii, the Swiss porters in the hotels, las., 
'of the citj, were butchered b; bands of savages, who rioted throogli. 
the streets aftet the Kwkiog of the piJaae, 
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landed at Dover with her maid, and about twelve louis- 
in her pocket. 

There Belchier made her acquaintance, and learned 
that her property had been sequeatered in Fraoce. The, 
lady had been married in India to an English gentle- 
man, the union did not prove happy, and she left India 
before her divorce from her husband was pronounced. 
This circumstance turned out moat favorably, as she 
was thus still a British subject, and had the right to 
claim her property from the Qovernment. A gentleman 
named O'Dryer set ofiF with Belchier for Paris, with full 
powers to act for Madame Grand in the recovery of 
what was left there. In this they eventually succeeded j 
leaving Paris again on 19th November, carrying with 
them her property, part of which was gold, and much 
money and bank bills, diamonds, pearls, and other 
jewels, &c. Having overcome innumerable difficulties, 
they delivered her fortune, back to Madame Grand; 
and both refused any pecuniary recompense. The 
account concludes by recording that Mr. Belchier calls 
God to witness (why is not apparent) that his only 
object was to thus succour a Royalist lady then very 
ill, and, in spite of her sufferings, of remarkable beauty 
Though this work seems to have appeared in Madamo 
Grand's lifetime, the translator iu the English copy adds 
in the form of a foot-note, that the greater portion of 
the plate and objects of value thus preserved did not 
belong to Madame Grand, but to a French nobleman, 
who was thought to have preceded the Bishop of Autun 
in her affections, aud who, during many jears of distress. 
in England, was often heard to deplore that she had dis- 
poiled him of all the valuables be had left. The noble- 
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man's name is given as Yiscouat de Lambertje, who ia 
said to have returned some years after to France, and 
being in want, was advised to apply to the then Madame 
de Talleyrand. His demands were stated to be granted, 
bi) tbougbt, at the suggestion of Talleyrand. Instead 
of 400,000 francs he consented to accept, without any 
written deed, nine francs daily, which were paid from 
1808 till his death in 1813. 

■ It is curiously suggestive that ajiother work, published 
in London many years before the one just quoted from, 
ftlludes in an indirect way to the story attributed to 
Belchier. This book is in two volumes (London, 1805), 
Written in a spirit most hostile to Talleyrand, and says, 
amongst other things, that, in a petition to the Directory 
in 1797, Madame Grand proved herself to have been a 
Danish subject, and that the Minister of Police allowed 
her as such to return to France with a Danish pass. In 
a foot-note in this book, reference is made to another, 
* Les intrigues de C. M. Talleyrand," which is alleged to 
eay that when Mr. Grand heard of his wife's flight to 
England, not knowing her circumstances, i.e., the wealth 
recovered for her by Belchier, forgot that he had been 
injured, and sent her "an unlimited credence from Swit- 
zerland." We know, of course, that Mr. Grand was in 
India in 1797 ; but we quote the statement for what 
It is worth, lest if, by any chance true, we should be 
omitting a circumstance which redounds highly to his 
credit. It will be remembered that in his Narrative he 
alludes mysteriously to " a friend " who was substantially 
grateful for conduct of his when in prosperity. 

■ Many p^es would be occupied were we to attempts 
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■give even a summary of the fables written by Frendi 
&uthorsa8 to the first acquaintance of Madame Grand with 
Talleyrand, Their number seem to suggest how little was 
really known on a subject, in regard to which inform - 
ation, oue must suppose, was eagerly sought. 

In July 1797, Talleyrand became Foreign Minister, 
through the influence, it is said, of Madame de Stael 
"with Barras the Director. Some authors say, that it 
was very soon after this that Madame Grand came under 
his notice; one of them, indeed, declares that he had 
firoBi the Priace himself, whose secretary he was, the 
circumstances of their first meeting which, io one form 
or another, are given by several writers, namely : that 
Madame Grand n^vely presented herself t« the Minister 
of External Relations, in alarm at the report which she 
had heard from the best authority, that Bonaparte was 
aliout to invade England, and liad promised to give the 
Bank of England up to pillage ; her visit was with the 
■object of begging Talleyrand to get a guarantee that her 
property, which was all locked up there, should be saved 
for her. That her friends, amongst whom was M. de 
Montrond, had advised her to hasten to him for this 
purpose. The story goes that the Foreign Minister saw 
the joke that had been played on her, but being too 
polite to teU her so, quieted her with a document guaran- 
teeing the safe delivery of her plate, jewels, &c,, to any 
person she may name, as soon as ever Bonaparte's army 
had entered London ! The one point worth noting in 
this story is, that it keeps up the idea of the lady being 
in possession of considerable property in the days of 
the Directory. 
■ Other accounts say that Madame Gmnd arrived in 
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Paris about this time, from London, almost without 
resources, being charged by some ^migr^, with certaia 
negociations which got her watched by the Police, and 
for protection from whom she sought an interview witb 
Talleyrand, who was immediately captivated by her. 

Even that most respectable authority, Madame de 
K^musat, in her lately published Memoirs, allows a 
theatrical element in their first meeting. Her version is 
this ; " Under the Directory Madame Grand wished to 
go to England, where her husband resided (sic), and she 
applied to M. de Talleyrand for a passport. Her beauty 
and her visit produced apparently such an effect upon 
him, that either the passport was not given, or it 
remained unused. Madame Grand remained in Paris ; 
and shortly afterwards she was observed to frequent 
the Hotel of External Relations, and after a short time 
she took up her abode there." 

However, as pointed out by M. Pichot, the accounts 
which assign 1797 as the date of the acquaintanceship are 
contradicted by a letter which M. Michaud (Junior) 
says that he himself saw, and which Talleyrand must 
have written early in 1796. 

Whether Talleyrand met Madame Grand in England, 
where be was early in the Revolution, or elsewhere, it 
is circumstantially mentioned in the Biographie Univer- 
selle by Michaud, that she came to Paris with 
him from Hamburg in the first days of 1796 ; that 
Talleyrand had very little money then, and went into a. 
modest furnished lodging. He soon had the vexation 
to see arrested and sent to prison his tmvelling com- 
panion, on suspicion of her having had intimate relations 
■with some emigrants at Hamburg, To obtain her 
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release, Talleyrand was obliged to write himself to Barraa 
the Director. The characteristic letter, for the authen* 
ticity of which M. Michaud vouches, is probably known 
to most readers, but for those who may not have seen it,, 
we here give it: — 

"Citoyen Directeur : 

On vieut d'arreter Mme. Grand comme conspiratrice. C'est 
la perBoane d'Europe la plus tucapabte de se mMer d'aucuod- 
aSaire. C'est une Indienne, biea belle, bien paresseuBe, la plua- 
desoccup^ de toutea les femmes que j'aie jamais rencontres, 
Je T0U8 demande int^fit pour elle. Je suis ailr qu'on ne lui 
trouvera pas 1' ombre de pretexte pour ne pas terminer cetta 
petite affaire k laquelle je serais bien fach^ qu'on mit de 
I'eclat. Je 1' Eume — et je vons attests & vous, d'homme ^hoin- 
me, que de aa vie elle ne e'eat m§ie et o'est en 6tat de ee 
m€ler d'aucune afiaire. C'est une veritable Indienne, et voub 
savez h quel degr^ eette espioe de femme est loin de toute- 
intrigue. 

Salut et attacbement, 
Ch. M. Talleyrand." 

Readera in this country will, perhaps, conclude from 
the above, that the astute Talleyrand had something to 
learn about the dove-like proclivities of veritable " ludi- 
ennea." 

This will be a good opportunity for seeing what French 
chroniclers of this time say of the beauty of Madame 
Grand, which soon became the theme of Paris society. 
VL Colmache was, we believe, the author of a small 
volume, translated into English also, called " Kevelations 
of the Life of Prince Talleyrand," . In his position as 
secretary, he seems to have been admitted to the intimacy 
.of the statesman, whose last moments also be witnessed 
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and wrote an account of. He tells some interesting 
-anecdotes about Xalleyrand, and disposes of some vener- 
able oaea which had long passed current as geuaiae. 
He knew Madame Grand before her second marriage, 
but it is curious that one who ought to have been better 
informed should, by way of correcting other accounts. 
Jay down rather authoritatively that her maiden name 
was Dayrl, her father a Breton, and that she was bom at 
L'Orient, but taken iu early infancy to India. However, 
as touching her personal attractiveness, his testimony, 
as that of an eye-witness, should not be open to cavil. 
" MadHme Grand," he saya, at the time of her re-appear- 
ance with Talleyraud, "had the kind of beauty which 
is the rarest and the most admired in Europe. She was 
tall and slight, with that languor in her carriage peculiar 
to Creole ladies; her eyes were well open and affec- 
tionate (caressants), her features delicate ; her golden 
hair playing in numberless curls, set off a forehead 
white as a lily. She had, moreover, preserved a child- 
like grace in her expression und throughout her whole 
person ; it was this which distinguished her from those 
Parisian ladies who might, perhaps, rival her in beauty, 
and made her resemble rather Madame Recamier than 
Mme. Tallien or Mme. de Beauhamais." Madame de 
B^musat says on the same subject : " She was tall, and 
her figure had all the suppleness and grace so common 
to women bom in the East. Her complexion was dazzl- 
ing, her eyes of the brightest blue; and her slightly 
turned-up nose gave ber, singularly enough, a look of 
"Talleyrand himself. Her fiiir golden hair was of pro- 
verbial beauty." 
' If we are te believe what some French authors say on 
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the subject, the marriage of Madame Grand with Talley- 
rand was brought about as dramatically as their &vsb 
meeting. 

tip to 1801 Talleyrand was under the ban pf excom- 
munication pronounced against him in 1790 by Pius the 
Sixth, and the liaiaon of the ex-Prelate, though a public 
scandal might have been tolerated, were it not that his 
demi-ofScial receptions as Foreign Minister were held by 
Madame Grand. One account relates that Fducbfi 
brought to the notice of the First Consul a scurrilous 
article in an English newspaper upon him, whereon 
Bonaparte in a rage sent for Talleyrand : " No wonder," 
said he, " that we are villified in England when wo 
expose ourselves to it by the conduct of our public 
Ministers ; the Envoys and Ambassadors for Foreign 
Courts are, I understand, compelled to wait upon your 
Mistress : this must not continue." 

" Neither shall it," retorted Talleyrand, " they shall 
henceforth wait on my wife." 

Madame de R^musat gives a somewhat similar expla- 
nation of the marriage, but with the important exception 
that it was hy no means a proposition of Talleyrand's. 
This lady, from her position at the French Court, had 
the best opportunities for learning the actual facts, and 
her version is, in all probability, the true one. 

From this we learn that Madame Grand did the honors 
of Talleyrand's table and salon, and " with a good grace ;* 
but that difficulties arose with the ambassadresses, some 
of whom- would not consent to be received at the Foreign 
office by the lady presiding there, whereupon the latter 
complained, and the protests of both sid!ea came to the 
ears of the First Consul, who at once seat for Talley* 
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rand and told him that Madame Grand must leave the 
house. This was not so easy to accomplish, Madame 
Grand, with admirable promptitude, went to Josephine 
And supplicated her to procure her an interview with 
Bonaparte, to whose presence she was admitted. Con- 
temporary evidence tells us that at this time she was, 
though not in the hey-day, still in the rich maturity 
of her charms ; she was nine and thirty, but what of 
that, a woman is never any older than she looks ; and 
Napoleon, when afterwards disparagingly alluding to 
her at this epoch, acknowledged that " elle etait trfea- 
helle femme." 

At the interview with the First Consul she fell on her 
knees, and very probably it was the old story, woman's 
best weapons, tears and cajoling, triumphed once again, 
for the softened Bonaparte dismissed her saying, "I 
see only one way of man^ngthis, — let Talleyrand marry 
you, and all wiU be arranged. You must bear his name, 
or you cannot appear in his house." Once bent on 
making a marriage Bonaparte lost no time, but at once 
conveyed bis decision to Talleyrand, and gave him but 
twenty-four hours to think about it. 

These hours were so well employed by the lady herself, 
that Talleyrand reluctantly assented, influenced, as Ma- 
dame de R^musat conjectures, by " the remains of love, 
the power of habit, and also perhaps by the fear of 
irritating a woman whom it is impossible to suppose he 
bad not admitted to bis confidence." 

Josephine too is said to have been a warm advocate for 
the furtherance of Madame Grand's wishes. The marriage 
was performed very soon, but even the place where this 
occurred is in dispute amongst French writers, some 
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Baying that it was in the village of Epiuay by a cur^, 
■others, before one of the Mayora of Paris. Its date was 
lOfch September 1802. 

In the preceding year Talleyrand had obtained from 
Pius the Seventh a revocation of the excommunication 
passed on him by the previous Pope, and a sanction for 
his return to secular life.* Though he himself believed 
this to he authorization enough for his entry into the 
marriage state as a layman, the Pope did not, and highly 
resented the step, and, it is said, made it a condition, 
when he afterwards came to the French Oourt, that no 
one should present to him " cette dame." Talleyrand's 
own relations also were said to be much outraged, so 
much so, that his mother declined any longer to accept 
the allowance which her distinguished sob made her. 

The First Consul also looked askance at the lady 
whose marriage he had promoted ; whether he did so to 
wound Talleyrand, whom he really never liked, but 
■ whom he could not do without, or from personal objec- 
tion to heraelf, is not very clear. At any rate, according 
to Madame de R^musat : 

" He treated her coldly, even rudely ; never admitted her 
to the dietinctioDB of the rank to which she was raised without 
making a difficulty about it : and did not disguise the repug- 
nance with which she inspired him, even while Talleyrand 
possessed his confidence. Talleyrand bore all this, never 
allowed the slightest complaint to escape him, and arranged so 
that his wife should appear but seldom at Court. She received 

* The words in titie Papal brief ore : " Nona tods dSga^ons par la 

plenitude de notie puiasance do. lien de tontea les exoommDnications. 
Nona vonH aooordona la poaroir de porter I'lmbit s&julier, et de gerer 
tontw les aSairea oivilea," 
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sU distinguished foreigDers on certain days, and on certain 
other days the Goverament officials ; she made no viaita, non& 
were exacted fom her. Provided each person bowed to her on 
tntering and leavmg his Balou, Talleyrand asked no more ; he 
always seemed to bear with perfectly resigned courage the 
fatal ' tu I'as touIu' of Moli^re's comedy." 

In no aspect of the case, therefore, could Talleyrand be 
congratulated; bullied in the first place by Bonaparte 
because he was not married, and thea in disgrace with 
the Pope, because he was. 

The first Consul was remarkable for the want of even 
the ordinary courtesy of a gentleman to ladies, but so 
pronounced did his cold demeanour to this attractive^ 
woman appear to court society, that the wits of the 
day felt bound to seek some cause for it, not lylng- 
on the surface ; and accordingly this was one of the anec- 
dotes accounting for his reaentment, which went around. 
When Madame de Talleyrand appeared first at Court 
after her marriage, Bonaparte, with patronizing imper- 
tinence, expressed a hope to her, that the future good 
conduct of the citizeness Talleyrand would cause to be 
fot^otten the indiscretions (l^g^ret^) of Madame Grand ; 
to which the bride naively rejoined, that in this respect, 
perhaps, she could not do better than follow the example 
of the Citizeness Bonaparte ! * 

* Kftpoleon himself baa g;iTeD a verj saffloient resBon for his aotdon 
T^arding Madame Tatlefrand, it he is to be believed. When spealc- 
lug to O'Meara at St Helena in a tone of very moral eleTation (the 
ansteritf of which will perhaps aonud strange to modem readers who 
know his own mnltitndinons liaient and moinl obliqaitles), he said ; 
" The triampli of Tall^raod waa tho trinmph of imlnoialitj ; a priest^ 
married to the wife of another, and who had given a large anm to her 
hnsboDd foe perminlon to retain hie wife ; a man who had sold everj* 
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It was at Neuilly that the Talleyranda lived after the 
marriage, aad that Sir Elijah Impey viaited them imme- 
diately after the Peace of Amiens ; and, if there be any 
foundation for the sentimental scandal of Lady Francis, 
the Ex-Chief Justice even in his qld age " suffered much 
extremity" from the witcheries of his hostess. But aa 
an extraordinary statement, made in connection with 
thU renewal of acquaintanceship between old Calcutta 
friends, will compel us again to refer to Mr. Grand'a 
Narrative, we must be particular in quoting it exactly, 
more especially as it seems to have been accepted as 
true by the English and French writers who have re- 
produced it. In the life of Sir E. Impey, by his son, 
page 386, we find the following : 

" Among the persons whom we met in the very mixed 
society of Paris, was the Ci-devant Mrs. Le Grand (sic), 
who had lately beea married to M. de Talleyrand, then 
Uiuister for Foreign Affairs. 

"My father renewed his old acquaintance with her; 
and through the lady he became sufficiently intimate 
witi) the extraordinary diplomatist, her husband, to be 
one of the Englishmen most frequently invited to his 
table. The soirees and petits-soupers of Madame de 
Talleyrand at her charming Villa of Neuilly were at 
this period about the moat select in France, being rival- 
led only by those of the Consuless Josephine, the literary 

thing and plEi7ed the traitor to every side end ererjoaa. I forbed 
M ademe T. to oome to my Court, ohiefl; beoattae bee reputation was 
run-down (decriee), and beoaose I dieoovered that some Genoese 
merchants had paid ber 100,000 frauoa In the hope of obtaining soma 
oommeroial favors throngh the interventioii of her husband," It 
tme, Dot a bad stroke of bnaiaewi, it has been remarked, for one 
reputed to be a fool t 
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Madame de Stael, and the fasliionable aud fascinating 
Madame R&amier, They invited not only the Corp8~ 
diplomatique, but all such as were distinguished by 
their station or talents. 

"At one of these assemblies, myself being present, this 
remarkable rencontre took place, of persons not likely 
even to have met beneath the same roof, under any cir- 
cumstances less fortuitous. These persons were Mr. and 
Mrs. Fox, Sir Elijah and Lady Impey, M. and Madame 
de Talleyrand, Sir Philip Francis, and Mr. Le Grand ! " 

Mr. Impey writes as an eye-witness. In the first 
place we have to observe that on his own showing he 
was only in Paris during the visit he alludes to, for a 
portion of December 1801 and of January 1802. Now, 
aa we have seen already, there was no Madame Talleyrand 
till September 1802, and Francis was not Sir Philip till 
1806. But allowing for some little confusion of dates,* 



• It ia very unpalatable to have to comment nnfavorably on any 
porUon of the honest attempt which Mr, Impey made to defend hia 
father'fl memory. Impar coagreinti Aohiili he sat down manfnilj 
at the i^e of Biity-Bix to ^frite for the Srst time in bis life a 
poDderons hook, mainly devoted to controversy. It is no disparage. 
ment of him to aaj that at snch an age his mind laoked the 
neceaaary accnracy. We will give a sing'le instance here of his 
handling of dates, Thornton, in bis History of India, refteoted on 
Chief Jnatioe Impey'a jadioial oppreeaion in the committal of a Hx, 
Horth Naylor, a Solidtor, for contempt of Conrt, He was oouQued to 
jaJt for a fortnight in Maroh, and nnfortnnately died in the follow- 
li^ Angtiat from the efFeota of the climate. Hie Coniuel appeared 
before the Supreme Conrt for him: Wt. Zaurence.—"! hope yont 
Lordship does not mean that Mr. Naylor should anawor in vineulit." 
Chief Jostice,— " Why not J Mr. Kaylor will have more time to think 
of his oondnot and prepare hia answer." Mr. Laurenet.—" It ia a bad 
place for contemplation." Mr. Impey, inatead of answering thla 
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it would be safer to assume some strange betrayal of 
memory, or mixing up of circumatancea, on Mr. Impey's 
part, than to believe that such an unfortunate meeting of 
conflicting elements would not have been guarded against 
by one, of whom TallejTaod's secretary testifies, — " she 
was unrivalledin the tact and convenaiice with which she 
received company." Philip Francis as a septuagenarian 
had nothing to gain or lose by not being frauk on this par- 
ticularpoint with his second wife, who distinctly says, that 
he told her, that he as well as Sir E. Impey was in Paris 
after the peace, and that he received a message from. 
Madame Grand telling him of her prospects, and asking 
him not to attempt to see her, lest M. Talleyrand might 
take offence ; and so much did she deprecate even an acci- 
dental meeting at that critical time, that, to avoid all 
chance of it, she expressed her intention of making a 
little excursion into the country. To carry out her 
wishes, Francis says that he hastened his own departure 
from Paris, and that he never set eyes on her again. 
He also said that Talleyrand, whom he did meet then 



obar^ against his father aa ite merits, says that he was not there at 
all at the time; that Hjde (the jnnior pniane) was the Judge called 
" Chief Justice ;" and then he fancies he disposes of the qQeetion by 
showing tdDmphautl; that his father was away at Chittag-ong from 
the 6th Jnly 1778 to 15th March 1779 (which by the way he was not) ; 
he overlooks the fact that the contempt, committal, and death of Mr. 
Ifaylor iJl occurred in 1780 (when, hia father was present), and tad 
nothing whatever to do with 1T7S. In another part of his book he 
goes out of his way to obroniole that " the same ship carried out the 
Judges and Membera of Council. " The smallest enquiry on so trivial 
a matter would have shown him even the names of the two shlpa 
assigned to their freight,— the Judges being in one, the CDuucillors ia 
the other. 
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and at other times, was always ungracious to him in 
manner, and gave no encouragement to an acquaintance- 
ship. ' There ia quite enough inherent probability in all 
this to shake our faith in evidence to the contrary, 
coming even from a truthful witness who may have 
got confused about Ids reminiscences. 

But, Mr. Impey's story was not new ; he published 
his father's life in 1846, and over thirty yciirs before that, 
the alleged coming together of incongruities at Neuilly 
had been in print, and found its way to the Cape of 
Good Hope, possibly to the African Club there, wbere 
it came under the observation, aud aroused the indig- 
nation, of poor old Mr. Grand, and inspired this post- 
script to his NaiTative, dated 30th April 1814, viz. : 

" A miserable autlior, denominatiug himself the modem 
Plutarch, has had the impudence to assert ' tliat at a diniter 
gJTen by M. de Talleyrand in 1802, then the Minister in 
France for Foreign Affairs, there aat down to table the former 
Mrs. Grand with her former husband, Sir Elijah Irapey, who 
had presided on the Bench in the actiou-at-law brought by 
him before his tribunal, and Sir P. Francis, who had commit- 
ted the injury.' I treated the remark at the junoture, when 
I saw the publication, with the contempt so unfounded an 
assertion merited, and it had accordingly escaped my memory 
when I was finishing the narrative of my life which I bay* 

given I feel myself compelled to animadvert 

thereon, and out of justice to both parties implicated in this 
illiberal and false observation, to refute this calumny in all its 
points. 

" I do, therefore, call God to witness that to my knowledga 
I never saw the first Mrs. Grand, neither in India nor in 
Europe, from that meloncholy Sunday, vu., the 13th Deaember 
1778 — the sensation of which day I have described, and which 
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fixed our eternal Beparatiou. We remained from that moment 
like those who, having lived for a time in the height of happi- 
ness, have witnessed that happiness suddenly and unexpectedly 
interrupted by one being out off never in this world to meet 
again. Persons of this stamp never can forget the ties vhioh 
' had esiated. We knew the delicacy of each other's senti- 
ments, aad never once thought of infringing that line of 
conduct which such a sense of feeling naturally prescribed. 



" I certainly went to Paris in 1802, and with the exception 
of the friend of my youth, Mr. Wombwell, and my lamented 
friend Sir Elijah Impej, saw during my sojournment in that 
capital none of the other jiersons mentioned. I lodged at the 
Hotel du Cercle Rue de Richelieu, an hotel for the accommoda- 
tion alone of male strangers. Madame de Talleyrand was, as 
I understood, inhabiting Neuilly, a residence in the environs 
■of Paris appertaining to M. de Talleyrand. It was iu the 
height of summer, and few people of rank trequeuted the city, 
I gratified my curiosity in seeing the public buildings, &c., 
&nd after an abode of a very few days departed for Switzer- 
land, &a., &c." 

There we may leave the dramatic rencontre at " the 
charming Villa of Neuilly." But Mr. Grand's postscript 
suggests some considerations on another matter. His 
aolemn statement in this, while perhaps literally true, 
conveys an impression the reverse of true ; it certainly 
does 80, if, when he parades their mutual delicacy aad 
the absence of all thought of infringing what it pres- 
cribed, he wishes it to be helieved that he not only did 
not actually see his former wife, but had no communi- 
cation, direct or indirect, with her. No one reading this 
disingenuous postscript would suspect, fur instance, that 
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a very prominent object in this visit to Paris (which 
was spent in " seeing public buildings ") was the negociat- 
ing with the Talleyrands for an appointment which 
would provide him with a livelihood, and which above 
all would get him out of Europe. 

From his former allusion to the offer of a handsome 
pension from a certain ' liberal friend ' tendered through 
Sir E. Impey, and his acknowledging that he did see the 
latter dunng this Paris visit, it may fairly be inferred 
who the friend in need was, and that the go-between in 
the final negociationa was the wily old Chief Justice. 
For a knowledge of the circiimstaoces attending on Mr. 
Grand's deportation from Europe to the Cape, we have 
again to express our indebtedness to an interesting little 
volume of Recollections of Talleyrand brought together 
by M. Am^^ Pichot. Before we quote him, it may 
be well to premise that in the Acte de Manage between 
Talleyrand and Madame Grand (10th September 1802J, 
she is described as the divorced wife of Q. F. Grand, by 
an Act pronounced in Paris in April 1798 (le 18 Germi- 
nal, An. vi) — i.e., just two years before Grand arrived 
from India. How the divorce (presumably obtained 
under the law of republican France) wa^ brought about^ 
or whether money facilitated it, we have come across 
no evidence which will show. However, the fact of 
its having been got nearly four and-a-half years before 
his marriage, contradicts this statement of Madame de 
R^musat, with reference to the alleged necessity for 
hush-money, — viz. : " It appears that Mr. Grand, who 
lived in England, although little desirous of receiving 
a wife from whom he had long been separated, contrived 
to get himself lai^ely paid for withholding the protest 
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agaiDst the marriage, with which he repeatedly menaced 
the newly-wedded couple." 

M. Pichot also has it, that the divorce was only 
cbtained just before the marriage, and was not consented 
t3 till a large sum was paid. 

We have already seen what Mr. Grand has |told us 
himself about hia going to the Cape consequent on a 
"proposition made to me from the Batavian Govern- 
ment ; " he also gives a translation of the order defin- 
ing the appointment, with its emoluments, to which he 
W8S nominated : 

" Extract from the CoDSultatioa of an Assembly of the States 
goveraing the Batavian Republic — 

" In this Assembly it nas this day proposed, and after mature 
tieliberatioQ resolved, to nominate Mr, G. F, Graod to tbe 
station of Privy Councillor of the Government at the Cape 
of Good Hope. He is accordingly appointed and established 
ia the above situation with a salary annexed thereto of 
2,000 Caroli guilders annually. 

" And further it was resolved to transnait copies of his nomi- 
nation to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to tlie 
Directors of the East India Company, and to Mr. G. F. Grand, 
in order to serve for their respective guidance. 



3»eretar^." 

This is dated ten days afler the marrietge of the 
Talleyrands, — i.e., 20th September 1802; and some light 
is thrown on the spirit which guided the Assembly's 
" mature deliberations " by the following autograph 
letter sent a month later by Madame de Talleyrand 
herself to M. Van der Goes, the Minister for Foreigu 
Affairs of the Batavian Republic : 
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"Monsieur — Je ne veux pas tarder davantage k vona 
remeroier de votre obligaanoe, at de tout oe que vona aver 
bien touIu fairs pour M. Grand k ma demande. 

" L'empressemeat et la gr&ce que voub y avez mis, me proa- 
Tent, Monsieur, que I'oa ne compte pas en vaio Bur votre amiti^ 
et cela m'autorise k vous demauder ud nouveau aerrice. 
Cast oelui de faire enjoindre k M. Grand de B'embarquar sans 
d^lai, 6tant tout k fait inconveaaut qu'il proloaga Bon aSjour 
k Amsterdam, oil il eat dSj& depuia ua mois,/or^ mat i propot. 

" Jo voue serai douo trea-oblige de vouloir bien lui fiure 
parveair le plua tdt possible (cbez M. M B. et Th. de Smetb, 
k Amsterdam) I'ordre pour son embarquemeut, voua priaDt, 
Monsieur, de racevoir d'avanca tous mes remerctments k eel 
^ard at d'agreer I'aaaurance de ma plus parfaite consideration. 
TALLHTRAHD-PEEIQOBD, NEB WOBLBK" 

She was evidently very proud of her new name, 
because only twelve days after her marriage (Ist Vende- 
miaire. An, XI.), in writing to the same correspondent, 
she says : " You will see, sir, by the name which my 
union with M. de Talleyrand gives me the right to hear, 
how the tender and sincere affection of that amiable 
friend has made me the happiest of women." 

As M. Pichot remarks, it was a stroke of high diplo- 
macy as well as national economy on Talleyrand's part 
to get the Batavian Republic (which oonld refuse no- 
thing to France sinoe 179-5) to provide for M. Grand. 
That Talleyrand himself was the siiggester of an appli- 
cation to his Netherlaiid's colleague is evident from a 
passage in a letter from Madame Grand to M. Van der 
Goes in the month preceding the marriage (3 fructidor 
an X = 20th August 1802), " M. de TaUeyrand 
m'autorise i, vous mander qu'il vous aui'a une obligation 
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particuli^re de ce que vous ferez pour moi k cette 
occasion," And again, when the Batavian Minister 
announces to her the embarkation of Grand, in the 
fulness of her gratitude she writes : " M. de Talley- 
rand is as sensible aa I am of your kind offices, and 
charges me to repeat to you all that I have already 
conveyed to you of his recognition, and his desire to 
give you proofs of bis attachment and consideratloa 
<2nd January 1803)." 

But the putting to sea of Mr. Grand was not destined 
to quite bring to an end the bride's apprehensions about 
him ; it was not for nothing that she wished to hasten 
his departure; probably uo one knew better than M. de 
Talleyrand how long the Peace of Amiens was going to 
2ast. The rupture came : but the only concern which 
the renewal of war had for poor Madame de Talleyrand 
was in connexion with Grand's voyage : What, if it were 
not over? What if some dreadful British cruiser were to 
capture the ship transporting him, and land himself back 
again in Europe ? Here would be a sorry trick for fate to 
play her, after matters had been arranged so nicely too; 
this would be "fort mal A propos " with a vengeance ! 
To whom could she more suitably confide her new 
anxieties than to her tried ally. Van der Goes ? That 
sympathizing friend was equal to the occasion, and with 
a gallantry that never f&iled, he again came to her 
relief, with the intelligence which calmed her fears, that 
Couucillor Grand had arrived at the Cape. 

Readers are referred by M. Pichot for the proofs of the 
authenticity of this curious correspondence to a history 
of the Diplomatic Relations of the Batavian Republic, 
published at the Hague, only in ISSi, by Pi-ofessor 
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Wraede, of the University of Ufcreeht, to whom the 
autograph letters were communicated by Baron Van der 
Goea, son of Talleyrand's friend. 

As we shall have no further occasion to refer to Mr. 
Grand, it is only fair, before we dismiss him, to notice 
another incomprehensible statement disparaging to him 
and to Madame de Talleyrand, whichappears in a fool>-ncrte 
in Mr. Impey'» Life of his father, and which has been 
reproduced, with acceptance seemingly, in the " Memoirs 
of Francis " ; 

" Part of the sequel of Le Grand's history I can pnpply ; 
After the Peace of Paris, in 1815, he came to London ; so did 
Madame la Princesse de Benevento. Hia object was to publish 
the particulars of the lady's life at Calcutta in revenge for bis 
disappointment at Batavia — hoi's to seek redress for the publi- 
cation. I saw it ; it was a paltry book, printed at the Cape. 
They both applied to me. I advised the author to suppress 
liis work, and the Priuceas not to go to law. This advice, of 
course, was very unpalatable to both : the lady took a legal 
opinion, and the gentleman took himself off. What became 
of him sinoe I know not : but the libel shortly disappeared, 
and the matter seems to have ended as amicably as before." 

All we can say about this is, that if Mr. Impey read 
the book, which he says he saw, he would not thus have 
hashed up an old blunder of MacFarlane's and called the 
narrative a libel. Those who have gone through the 
numerous extracts which we have given from it will 
have seen that Mr. Grand never imputed even blame to 
bis wife, and that he alludes to her with gentleness and 
kindness, and to those who can read between the lines, it 
will be probable that he writes under a sense of obligation 
for favor conferred : Where then is the libel for which 
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redrew was to be sought ? He tells us himself of the 
philosophical way in which he took his disappointmeot 
about the official post found for him, and his words don't 
breathe much of the spirit of revenge against a woman, 
too, who did her utmost for him, for her own sake as well 
aa for hia. The man moreover, whose correct name Mr. 
Impey does not even know, never went to Batavia, but to 
the Cape of Good Hope, which, it is violently improbable, 
he ever left again, as, with the proverbial triumph of Hope 
over Experience, he dared a second marriage, and this 
time successfully, as we may gather from the concluding 
sentence in the dedicatory letter introducing his Narra- 
tive written in 1814, when he was at least sixty-six, and 
evidently at peace with the world and disposed to stay 
where he was so : " You know the sequel — Happy in my 
second choice of a partner I upbraided not the worldly 
opportunity lost. My happiness centred alone in do- 
mestic concerns. May you be blessed in the like man- 
ner, should it ever be your lot to deplore as I did the 
cruel separation which forced me from the first." We 
must leave to others the t^k of reconciling, if they can, 
this conclusion with Mr. Impey's foot-note ; we cannot 
fency a more difficult one. 

It is said that Madame de Talleyrand's great elevation 
gave her but short-lived happiness, and that like most 
parvenus, she went but indifferently through the trials 
of prosperity. Stories are told of her affectation of 
royal state, in having maids of honor, pages, &c., which 
possibly have some truth in them, as an anecdote relates, 
that when courtiers came to congratulate Talleyrand on 
his advancement by Napoleon in 1806 to the rank of 
Prince of fieneventum, he stopped them with " Eh ! Moq 
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Dieu, voua vous trompez ; ce n'est pas ici — c'est k Mme. de 
Talleyrand qui! faat faire voa compliments, les femnies 
sont toujour bien aisea d'etre princeaaea" TalloyraDd 
was too much of an aristocrat himaelf, and had too keen 
an appreciation of the ludicrous not to feel humiliated 
at Madame's pretensions ; and thia added to his irritation 
-caused by her jealouay of his relationa, and their cordial 
deteatatioQ of her was, perhaps, a fact rendering separ- 
ate establishments desirable, ■Posaibly, too, he wished 
for separation on other grounds. Raikea in his Journal 
says, that thia occurred in 1815, and that long before 
tlmt time he had been tlie favored lover of another 
lady, whose daughter, a fascinating beauty (designated 

as the Duchess of D ), eventually presided over 

Talleyr^id's house. Against such a formidable con- 
Juoction of adverse influences, Madame La Frincesse 
had now but little to oppose, because at this epoch, 
as we learn from a contemporary. Time was making his 
inevitable mark, and " the elegance of her figure was 
injured by her becoming stout," and (alas ! that it should 
be to tell) " thia afterwarda increased, and by degrees her 
featurea lost their delicacy, aud her complexion became 
very red." Whatever may have led to the separation, or 
whether it occurred under the Empire or the Keatoration, 
one of the cooditious of it w^as that Madame was to 
reside in England on the allowance of sixty thousand 
francs a year, and not to return to France without Talley- 
rand's consent. Whether the sojoura in England was 
long or short, we know not, but that she returned to 
France in the Ministry of Decazes is vouched for in the 
well -remembered answer of Talleyrand to the king, who 
sljly asked with adected interest if it waa true that 
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Madame de Talleyrand was in France. "Rien n'est 
plus vrai, Sire, il fallait bieo que j'eusse aussi moa 
vingt Mara." 

The eatablishment which Madame Talleyrand main- 
tained after the separation from her husband was at 
Anteuil, and there she entertained society and regulated 
her household in strict imitation, it is said, of that of Tal- 
leyrand's. All the domestic details being so conducted, 
and all the surroundings so arranged, as to keep in active 
life a memory that was very dear to her. M. Colmache 
says, that in those days he was often the bearer of kind 
messages to her from Talleyrand, if it ever became 
known to him that she was in the least out of health. In 
M. Pichot's collection of souvenirs, there is one relating to 
the Princess' life at Auteuil, which may be quoted, as the 
author vouches that he had it direct from the proprietor of 
the Villa Beausejour there, which she rented. It appears 
that there was attached to her as companion a coimtesa 
of the old regime, one of whose duties was to follow her 
at a respectful distance when she went out on foot : if 
the countess happened to come a little too near, the 
Princess turned and said severely, " Comtesse, voua 
perdez le respect." There are (to use a homely phrase) 
" many ups and downs in life," but we doubt that there 
is often seen a stranger contrast than the one which this 
anecdote suggests, — namely, between the position of this 
*' Princesse " censuring a gentlewoman of high birth for 
coming too dose to her nobility, and that of the trem- 
bling young wife of some years back, whom we saw 
at midnight appealing in vain to a native servant in 
India to release her captured lover and so to save her 
reputation. 
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In spite of the high position that Madame Grand 
made for herself, there is no observation more common 
about her than that she was a very stupid woman ; so 
widely has this been disseminated that its belief has 
been established, and, perhaps, the most prominent 
characteristic now recalled of this half-forgotten celebrity 
is her proverbial silliuess. Most reigning beauties, it 
may be observed, are credited with dullness ; the impres- 
sion seems to have been always general that a pretty 
face and a comely figure are incompatible with any other 
endowment. One lias not to be long in the world to 
learn that " Mrs. So-and-So is certainly very handsome, 
but insipid to a puinful degree, nothing whatever in 
her ; " indeed, there would appear to be something rather 
soothing than otherwise in the reflection that our neigh- 
bour's beauty is counterpoised by stupidity, and that 
" Fortune doth never come with both hands full." 

It is not improbable that something of this too hasty 
generalization, coupled with a little envy, helped to 
propagate the belief that has so long outlived Madame 
Grand. It may be worth while, if only as a matter of 
curiosity, to see how far a few circumstances in general 
acceptance regarding her career justify this belief. 

We have already glanced at the stories connecting her 
prominently with negociations on behalf of ^migr^ ; she 
is also mentioned as ha\'ing at one time been brought to 
Paris by a Mr, Bellamy — " Pour la meler k des intrigues 
financieres." * All this may possibly have been untrue, 
but it would never have been said of a woman who 
was a fool, whatever else she might have been. Again, 

* Second Edition, Biog. Univ. Att. Talleyraiid, signed Capefigne. 
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it is inconceivable that so shrewd a man as Talleyrand 
would have allowed her during the four or five years 
prior to their marriage to conduct his receptions if, as 
Madame de E^musat records, " She was so intolerably 
stupid that she never said the right thing;" and this at 
a period when Bonaparte's victories and treaties had 
filled Paris with ambassadors and foreigners of distinc- 
tion. 

Yet the same authority says rather inconsistently 
in another place, " I have heard it said, she was one of 
the most charming women of her time," which seems to 
suggest that Madame de R^musat had but little personal 
acquaintance with her, M. Colmache, speaking from 
his own knowledge (avowedly so at least) of Madame 
Grand's demeanour at the Foreign Minister's receptions, 
says, "She dispensed politeness to each and all alike, 
confenting everyone." He allows that she evinced a 
certain inexperience in the social traditions of the world 
in which Talleyrand placed her, which amused the wits 
who frequented her society. Talleyrand fell a victim" 
to her after he had escaped the beauty of Madame 

• M. Colmttche was oonstantly at Valencay with Talleyrand, and 
in his reoollectionB of the Prinoe'a table-talk, which, he aaya, he was 
ia the habit of noting down, he relates that the latter thas once 
unbosomed himself to him, showing that, under certain ciroam- 
Btances, a woman's very foiblea can be deloalTe and charming- : "My 
passion for Madame de Talleyrand was soon extinguiahed, becaoae she 
was merely posBessed of beauty. The inflnenoe of personal charms 
is limited; curiosity forma the great ingredient of this kind of love ; 
but add the fascination of intellect to those attractions whioh habit 
and possession diminish each day, you will find them mnltiplied ten< 
fold ; and if besides intellect and beauty, you diacoTer ia yonr miatreea 
caprice, singularity, and irregularity of temper, close youi ^es and 
seek no further— you are in Ioto for life." 
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R^camier and others, and the fascinations of Madam& 
de Stael : his secretary accounts for this " by the Tialveti' 
which gave so strong a tinge of originality to all which 
Madame Grand said or did, so unlike the slavery to forms 
and etiquette which must ever influence professed women 
of the world such as those by whom he was surrounded,"' 
M. Michaud writes thus of Miidame de Talleyrand: 
" Nous avous eu I'avantage de I'entendre plusieurs f ois, 
notammeut k I'^poque du 31 May 1814, etnous pouvons 
affirmer que sa conversation aur ce grand ev^nemeut 
n'etait point celle d'lme sotte." Philip Francis swd of 
her, that "her understanding was much better than the 
world allowed." We, who know the circumstances of 
her premature embarkation on life, can understand how 
her education, in the ordinary sense, must have been 
neglected, and this disadvantage must have weighted 
her heavily ever after ; but she was educated " in the 
school of events," and that she profited by such school- 
ing is evident by her rising in spite of the terrible 
drawbacks connected with her early years. If not 
learned herself, she at least affected the society of the 
iearued, even long after living apart from Talleyrand, aa 
may be gathered from many sources. Eeaders of 
Moore's Diary will remember his recording that he 
went in Paris (in 1822) to the Princesse Talleyrand's to 
hear Viennet, a distinguished author, read his tragedy 
of " Achille," and may recall the amusing incident, 
" heard two acts declaimed by him with true French 
gesticulation ; the ludicioua effect of his missing one of 
the feuillets iu the middle of a fine speech, and ex- 
claiming in the same tragic tone, ' Grand Dieu ! qu'est c& 
que c'est que ^i ' ! I " 
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Moore alao tells how, in' the previous year, he had sat 
next her at a dinner party, and that " slie talked miicli 
of ' Lalla Rookh ' which she had read in French prose," 
and " praised Bessy's beauty to me." Surely even 
Madame de R^musat would acknowledge, that, under the 
circumstances, these were " the right things " to say ? 

There are probably very few who have not heard or 
read the funny mistake about Robinson Crusoe attri- 
buted to Madame Talleyrand ; the anecdote has been 
the round of every newspai>er ia Europe and America, 
and will perhaps ever be quoted when her name is 
mentioned. It is more than likely that this anecdote 
is mainly responsible for the popular impression about 
her want of sense. If this piece of ' evidence ' be broken 
down, there is really little else to support the allegation 
of stupidity. Though tlie story has been worn thread- 
bare, we must give it hero again, to show one of the hifh 
authorities who have vouched for ita truth, and to let the 
reader see bow the narration is tinged with a spit.e 
which weakens it as evidence. Napoleon thus told it 
to O'Meara at St, Helena in 1817 ; 

" I aometimea asked DeuoQ {whose work I Buppoae you 
have read) to breakfast with me, as I took a pleasure iu his 
oonyeraation, and epoke very freely with him. Now all the 
intriguers and speculators paid their court to Denon with a 
^ew of inducing him to mention their projeeta or themselves 
in the course of his conversation with me, thinking that being 
mentioned by such a. man as Denon, for whom E bad a great 
esteem, might materially serve them, Talleyrand, who was a 
great speculator, invited Denon to dinner. When he went 
home to hia wife, he aaid — My dear, I have invited Denon to 
dine ; ha is a great traveller, and you must say something 
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handsome to him about his travels as he may be useful to us 
with the Emperor. 

" His wife, being extremely ignorant and probably never 
liaving read any other book of travels than that of Robinson 
Crusoe, concluded that Denon could be nobody else. Wishing 
to be very civil to him, she, before a large company, asked him 
divers questions about his man Friday. Denon, astonished, did 
not know what to think at Erst, but at length discovered by her 
questions that she really imagined him to be Robinson Crusoe. 
His astonishment and that of the company cannot be des- 
cribed, nor the peals of laughter which it excited in Paris, as 
the story flew like wild-fire through the City, and evai Talley- 
rand himself was ashamed of it."* 

• The Emperor was evidently bat an indifferent ' raconteur^ or hia 
etoi; loeee by tranelation from, the Italian !□ vrbicb he conversed with 
O'Meara. We owe an apology to the reader for reproducing- bo poor n 
version of tbie well-known anecdote ; as an amende we ^ve here 
the original and best one for the beneSt of those who may not 
have seen it. It appeared in " L'AIbom Ferdu," and is attributed to 
M. Henri Delatoache ; 

Fen de temps aprSs le retonr da I'arm^ d'Egyte et des savanta qni 
avaient tt£ t^moins de cette glorieoae expedition, SI. do Talleyrand 
invita ik diner M. Denon. " C'eat, dit M. de Talleyrand i, sa temme 
un homme tr^-aimabla, an aateur, et les anteara aimant beanoonp 
qn'on leur parle de leurs ouvragee ; je Tons eavertai la relation de son 
voyage, et vons la lirez afla da ponvoii Ini en parler," Eht eSet 
H. de Talleyrand fit porter dans la chambre de M™ de Talleyrand la 
Tolome promia, et celleK^i I'ayant lu se tronva en meiore de f §lioitei 
I'antenr placi & table & cdti d'elle. " Ah I monsieui, Ini dit-elle, je us 
Baoraia vooa exprimer tont le ploisir qne j'ai SprouvS A la lectnre de 
TOB aventares.— Madame, vons £tes beauooup trop indulgente. — Son, 
je vons asBore ; mon Dien, qne vona avez da voua eannyer, tont senl, 
dans nne US d^serte I Cela m'a bien intfress^.— Mais il me semble. 
madams, qne... — Voos deviez avoir nne drole de&gnre aveovotoe 
grand bonnet pointn ?— En vMte, madame, je ne comprenda pas... — 
Ah [ moi je oomprends bien tontes voe tribolations. Avez-vons aaaei 
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The tenacity with which the pubhc cling to a time- 
honored story, and the reluctance with which they see 
.any attempt at the deposition of an old favorite, was 
<;uriously illustrated about fourteen years ago, when the 
TiTnea opened its columns to a spirited correspondence 
as to the autlienticity of this anecdote. The occasion was 
a Review in the Times of Sir H. Bulwer'a " Historical 
Characters," where the author introduces this anecdote, 
naming not Denon, but a Sir George Robinsou, ss the 
hero of it (others assign this position to Humboldt). 
M. Pichot, a staunch sceptic as to the conclusiveness of 
the evidence which attributes stupidity to Madame de 
Talleyrand, led the way in an admirable letter, humor- 
ous and logical, showing that the old story has not 
even the merit of originality. He was immediately 
attacked by one who challenged his dates and authority 
and threw out doubts as to the year when a translation 
of Robinson Crusoe appeared in France : and who also 
quoted Moore's version as he had given it in his Paris 
diary of 1S21, as though he seemed to imply that this 
should be regarded as evidence. Mr. Dominic Colnaghi 
(the eminent engraver, &c., fee, of Pall Mall, who died in 
1879) also took part in the correspondence, his argu- 
ment as to the anecdote's being authentic amounted to 
this, that his father had heard it in Paris in 1806 
from a Miss Dickinson, then said to be the demoiseUe de 
compagnie of Madame de Talleyrand. A story, too good 
to be doubted, is often repeated at the time and place 

BoaSert Kptie Totre nanfr^e 1 — Maia, madame, JeuSBsia... — Toub 
avez diX £bre bien oonteDt le jour oft toiu avez tronve Tendiedi I " U 
de Tallejrraad avoit doiin£ i lire a sa femme, pea lUeuie oomme disait 
la mar£chale Lef^bvie, lea Aventurei de Robimon Cruiod." 
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of its origin, till it comes to be believed in, even by con- 
temporaries, but this does not prove that it may not be 
ben trovato nevertheless. The source -which M. Piehot 
suggests for the anecdote in the following passage in his 
letter leaves little doubt in our mind that he was riglit 
in suspecting that Madame de Talleyrand's mistake was 
the "invention of some English wit, or a French bel- 
esprit :" 

" Extraordinary again 13 it not that hitherto Eugliah readers 
have overlooked thia passage of a letter of Horace Walpole 
to Sir H. Mann, (Jated October 22, 1741.— ' The whole town 
is to be to-morrow night at Sir Thos. Robinson's ball, which ho 
gives to a little girl of the Duke of Richmond, &c.' 

" In a note (Piehot refers to the American Edition of 1812, 
Lord Dover being the Commentator) to thia letter we are 
told that Sir Thos. Robinson of Rokeby Park, commonly called 
long Sir Thomas, is elsewhere styled the new Robinson Crusoe 
by Walpole, who says, when speaking of him, ' He was a tall 
nncouth man, and hia stature was often rendered still more 
remarkable by his hunting-dress, a postilion's cap, a tight 
green jacket, and buck-akiu breeches. He was liable to sud- 
den whims, and once set off in hie hunting suit to visit his 
sister, who was married and settled at Paris. He arrived 
■while there was a large company at dinner, the servant an- 
nounced Mr. Robinsou, and he came in to the great amazement 
of the gneats. Among others, a French Abb^ thrice lifted 
his fork to his mouth and thrice laid it down with an eager 
atare of sm-prise. Unable to restrain his curiosity any longer, 
he burst out witb, 'Excuse me. Sir, are yon the famous 
Robinson Crusoe so remarkable in history ' t " 

At all events a mistake made by a French Abb^ may 
fairly be excused in a lady. M. Colmache says that 
many of the blunders laid to the charge of Talleyrand's 
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wife bear the unmistakable stamp of the firm of Mont- 
rond & Co., and aa we have refeiTed to this gentleman 
as an authority on the subject, we may mention that 
his questioning TaUeyrand as to the truth of the popular 
anecdote led to his being told one much more likely and 
nearly as amusing. The Kobinson Crusoe iocident did 
not actually happeu, said Talleyrand, " but it was guessed 
at and that was enough; the blunder was ascribed to 
her without compunction ; " and then he added : 

" I certainly remember a naivete which she once uttered 
ia the midst of a circle of savaua and literati at Neuilly, 
nhiob would be considered quite aa good aad become just as 
popular were it as generally kuowu. Lemercier had volun- 
teered after dinner to read us one of his unplaced and unplay- 
able pieces. The company had gathered round him iu a circle ; 
his cahier lay already aofolied on his kuees, and, clearing 
his voice, he began in a high, shrill tone, which made us all 
start from our incipient slumber, ' La Scene est a Lyon.' 
' There now, M. de Talleyrand,' exclaimed the princess, jump- 
iog from her cliair, and advancing towards me with a gesture 
of triumph, ' Now I knew that you were wrong ; you would 
have it that it was the Saonel' To describe the embarrass- 
ment and consternation of the company would be impossible. 
I myself was perplexed for an instant, but soon remembered 
the difference of opinion to which she bad alluded. As our 
carriage was crossing the bridge at Lyons, a little time before, 
she had asked me the name of the river which flowed beneath. 
I bad told her it was 'Saone;' to which she had replied, 
with a truly philosophical reflection — ' Ah, how strange this 
difference of pronunciation ; we call it the Seine in Paris ! ' 
I had been much amused at the time, but had not thought it 
worth while to correct the self-confident error, and thus had 
arisen this extraordinary confusion in the troubled br^n of 
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the poor princess. Of course we all laughed heartily at her 
unexpected aally ; but we were grateful neTertheless, for it 
saved U3 the reading of the dreaded drama, as no one that 
eveniDg could be expected to retrouver son terieux sufficiently 
to listea with becoming attention to all the terrible eveDts- 
which Lemercier had to unfold." 

" The keenest shafts of ridicule," continues M. Col- 
mache, " must have fallen pointless against one who join- 
ed with such hearty good-will in the mirth which was 
thus raised without at all agreeing with those who deemed 
that it was excited at his own expense." Silence respect- 
ing hia private troubles, an appearance of complete 
indifferenee,^poIitenes9, patience, and dexterity in taking- 
his revenge were the weapons, according to Madame de 
K^musat, with which Talleyrand met the general con- 
demnation of his marriage. 

Madame de Talleyrand lived to 1835, dying on the 
10th December in that year. Curious to relate even 
the very close of her extraordinary career was marked 
by a dramatic incident which is thus noted by the Eng- 
lish papers, though the Paris papers, the " Constitu- 
tionel" and the "Journal des Debata," merely notice 
her deaths the latter paper adding, " La Princesse dtait 
d'origine Danoise." The "Morning Herald" of l7tl» 
December 1835 says: 

" A very curious scene is said to have taken place in the 
Chamber of the Princesae de Talleyrand after she had expired. 
She had given in her dying moments a casket oontaining 
papers to the Archbishop of Paris who attended her, with the 
injunction to hand them to the Comtesse d'Estignao : that 
lady having come, the Archbishop proceeded to fulfil the direc- 
tions of the defimct, when a personage representing thfr 
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intereata of the prince, interfered, and said the papers should 
not be given up. Madame D'Eatiguac had also a friend who 
interfered on her behalf of her right to the casket, and violence 
threatened to terminate the dispute, when a juge de paix 
hastily summoned came ia and declared that he would keep 
the object of dispute in his possession until the right to it 
■was legally decided." 

The Times, referring to the same occurrence, adds : 
" Report says that the casket contained the Princess' jewels, 
and diamonds, value about £40,000. The Comtesse D'Estig- 
uao is the daughter of Prince de Talleyrand's second brother,, 
but rumour says that the Duchess de Dino wishes to have 
them for herself by having them awarded to the Prince de 
Talleyrand." 

Thos. Raikes, ^vho waa ia Paris at the time, gives in 
his Journal a somewhat fuller account of this strange 
incident, and says that it made a great noise, as the 
dying woman had, when the last religious ceremonies 
were over, asked faintly for the casket and delivered it 
with much earnestness to the Bishop as her valid gift 
and last testimonial of her affection for Madame fi'Es- 
tignac. Raikes tella that the affair was finally compro- 
mised for the sum of 200,000 francs on TaUejraud 
proving to a mutual friend, by the deeds of his marriage- 
Bettlement, that legal right was on his side. The con- 
tents were said not to have been divulged. Whether 
Kaikes is an authority to he much depended on is some- 
what doubtful. He describes the deceased as having 
been a Creole, bom at Martinique. From his Journal 
we learn that the declaration of her death was thua 
inscribed in the Register of the Church of St. Thomas 
D'Aquin : " On the twelfth of December 1835 there 
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was presented at this Church the body of Catherine, 
widow o£ George Francois Grand, connue civUement 
comme Pnncesae de TaUeyrand," aged 74 years, de- 
ceased the night before last, fortified with the sacraments 
of the Church, at No. 80 Rue de Lisle (query, Lille ? ) 
Her obsequies were performed in the presence of Mathew 
Pierre de Gousaot and of Charles Demon (agent of the 
Piince), friends of the deceased, who have signed with 
us." 

Kaikes comments on this aententiously : " It is rather 
curious that, after all the satanic allusions to Monsieur 

de T. in the public journals, his principal £^nt 

should be named Demon." The curious phraseology 
■ in the declaration of his wife's death shows, as Kaikes 
points out in another entry, that Talleyrand in his 
latter days seemed little inclined to perpetuate the 
recollection of his marriage. With this view he gave 
directions, the same contemporary journalist alleges, 
that the inscription on her tombstone should indicate 
the fact as slightly aa possible, and that she should 
"be there described as the widow of Mr. Grand, after- 
wards civily married to M. de Talleyrand. " Here," 
says Raikes, " his dominant foible comes out : he hopes 
that by treating the ceremony aa a civil contract at 
that period of the Revolution, he may now palliate that 
stigma in the eyes of the clergy which is irremissibly 
attached to the position of a prStre mari^." 

In the Biographie Uuiverselle we are told that Ma- 
dame de Talleyrand is buried in the Cemetery of Mont 
Pamt^se, " where one can still see her tomb with a 
modest inscription surrounded by a simple iron railing." 
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The writer of the foregoing pages having read some 
few years ago the above quoted passages from Raikes's 
Journal and Michaud's biographical article on Talleyrand, 
felt curious as to the tombstone inscription which the 
great diplomatist had finally devised or permitted in 
memory of his wife. To setUe the point in the only 
way likely to be conclusive, he proposed to see the 
grave for himself — a visit to which he hoped to make an 
opportunity for, while passing through Paris on his 
return to India. 

At the last moment, however, another route had to be 
taken; in these circumstances it occurred to him Uo 
trespass on the good nature of a friend, an English lady 
then resident in Paris, and to beg her, if convenient, to 
go to the grave and to copy for him the epitaph. And 
as the lady had visited India, and was therefore in a 
position to recognize East Indian types of beauty, he 
asked her also to take the trouble of going to Versailles 
to see Madame de Talleyrand's portrait with the object 
chiefly of ascertaining whether she could trace in it any- 
thing in the least suggestive of Eastern blood. 

His correspondent, with a kindness for which the 
writer cannot sufficiently thank her, most readily ac- 
ceded to Ills requests, and paid a visit to the Mus^e, and 
(though it was in winter) made a pilgrimage to the tomb 
at Mont Pamasse ; as her interesting letter supplies the 
information which it was thought desirable to have, the 
liberty of quoting an extract from it is taken : 

" I had an opportunity of visiting Versailles and inspecting 
the pioture of Mme. de Talleyrand, and with some difficulty 
cnoceeded in finding the poor foigotten Beauty, for, whatever 
her meatal and moral endowments may have been, that shs 
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was a wotntm singularly attractive in outward form, Gerard's 
' counterfeit preBentment ' of her leaves no room to doubt. The- 
portrait is that of a lovely highbred-looking young woman ; 
tall and graoofiij, with eiquisitely fair complexion, delicate 
coloring, wavy hair of the rare ahade called blonde cendrSty 
dressed rather high on the head and curling over the temples ; 
large blue eyes, small Greek nose, and little mouth with full 
red lipB. She is attired in a low-necked and short-waisted 
dress, which appears to be of some soft filmy white materia!, 
probably Indian mualin, displaying a finely-moulded bust and 
arms, and tiny feet in white satin slippers. 

" On neck, arms, and in her ears are pearl ornaments, and 
one hand, the right, holds an open letter, while the other 
hangs by her side. She is leaning against an open projecting 
French stove, on which are two brovm Etruaoan vases. 
Behind her are a drapery, of green silk and a large cushioned 

sofa covered with the same material 

No indication whatever of Eurasian origin is visible in the 
portrait. The picture is to btf found in the small ante-room 
pf the second etf^e, the walls of which are covered with paint- 
ings of a similar size. It is numbered 4867, and hauga 
between the portrwts of Mme. iWcamier and Prince Talley- 

" Regarding the last 

resting-place of Mme. de Talleyrand, I went over to Mont 
Pamasse, and with the aid of an official succeeded in finding 
the tomb. As you will see by the inclosed extract from the 
Register kept at the Cemetery,* no mistake was possible in 
identifying the grave, but it corresponds with the description 

* The ioclosure was a printed tabular form filled in at the time of 
the viflit ; it indicated the grave sought for by a diviaion, line, and 
number ; the oorresponding entiy in the Begistet deBoribed the gravs 
as tliat of " TaUejisud (Frinceese de) n^ WoiUe (Gath&ine Hoei)." 
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iQ one particular only, — i.e., it is inclosed by a simple iron 
railing, but as to the ' modest iuscriptiou,' if it ever existed, 
of which there is not the faintest trace, its extreme modesty 
caused it long since to retire from the public gaze. The tomb 
was in as miserable a state of neglect as could possibly be 
imagined, thickly overgrown with rank grass, weeds, and 
nettles ; in keeping with the utterly desolate forsaken look of 
those few feet of earth (all the more remarkable among so 
many carefully tended resting-places), the mouldy skeleton of 
a wreath of im,mortelle» hnug over a corner of the railing, put 
there, I Buppose, by some good Catholic's hand in pity for that 
melancholy nameless grave. One of the gardeners, a civil 
young Frenchman, at my request, brought a spade and 
tborougly cleared away the accumulated earth and rubbieh, 
with which the stone slab, which is quite level with the ground, 
was covered to the depth of. some five or six inches. Among 
the debris we found, very opportunely, an old scrubbing brush 
(whatever brought it there), which served to clean the stone, 
and effectually convince us that any inscription it may origin- 
ally have borne must have been a readily efiaceable one ; cer- 
tainly not deeply graven, as not the slightest indication of 
previous word or tetter now remains." 

Now we are able to see how thoroughly Talleyrand 
gave effect, so far as his poor wife's grave is cODcerned, to 
what Raikes describes as his disinclination " to perpetuate 
the recollection of his marriage," and it must be allowed 
that the Municipal authorities of Paria (if it be they who 
had charge of the cemeteries) very gallantly, in a passive 
way, favoured this generous object. 

Will the looked-for publication of Talleyrand's Me- 
moirs (still we believe advisedly deferred) throw any 
additional light, indirectly or otherwise, on Madame 
Orand'a career, or at least on that portion of it inti- 
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mately conoected with his own domestic life ? It is not 
unlikely that the subject will be avoided if possible. 
But as speculation on this point would be profitless, we 
must here conclude this attempt at collecting and win- 
nowing the scattered records of one whose captivations 
were celebrated from the Ganges to the Seine ; whose 
beauty — not when at its zenith, but when approaching 
its decline — was pre-eminent in a brilliant society re- 
markable for attractive women ; and whose name was 
closely connected with those of actors conspicuous on 
the world's stage, and was familiar to some of the great 
historic personages of a memorable epoch. 

As such, Calcutta may fairly claim her as not the 
least prominent of its paased-away notorieties. 
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In Grand'a NaiTative he thus writea of the Permanent 
Settlement. We do not profesa to know whether his 
remarks on this subject have any value or originality ; 
but we extract them as the opinions of one who was 
a contemporary, and himself an experienced Revenue 
officer : — 

Lord Comwallis reaigned the Government in September 
1793, and the pliant Sir John Shore, who, when in Council as 
Mr, Shore, had opposed the inversion of property proposed by 
Ilia Lordship, — who had revolted at the new doctrine introdnced 
of the zemindar being the proprietor of his land, bat under 
certain rights and titles described in the tenure, which, if not 
observed by the occupant, re'iidered him amenable to a forfeiture 
of his occnpancy, — now unbloshingly stood forth, when suc- 
ceeding to the Government, to put into execntion these new- 
fnngled masims, and, on a sadden completely changing hia 
principles, conferring on these zemindars tiie right of heredi- 
tary property subject alone to an annual fixed rent as unchange- 
able as inalienable. Here was a prostitution of chanicter, 
which not one of his brother servants ever thought would 
have been displayed by the man who at the head of the Board 
of Beveaue firmly contended against this innovation as not 
only having an impolitic tendency, but in its principle aotnally 
having no ground to justify the hasty conclusion adopted; 
and who besides, when he found the arbitrary je le veux deter- 



mined upon, endeavonred at leaet to mitigate the evil oonee- 
quenceB by representing that a settlement in perpetnitj could 
not well be effected bnt under tbe complete knowledge of ft 
regular assessment having previonsly been formed and obtained, 
which process would necessarily involve a few years' considera- 
tion and attention, and wisely, therefore, suggested a decennial 
settlement being enacted, liable to a confirmation for ever 
where tlie assesEment was fully ascertained to have been jndi- 
cioas and proportionate, which proof could easily be derived 
during that given period from the payment of the rents being 
easily made and without any deduction being required. 

Thns were new rights established for a description of persons 
who never dreamt they shonld enjoy such, much lees wonld 
ever have thought to have claimed them. It suited the author 
of this nefarious system to persnade his Lordship that its 
adoption wonld render bis name immortal ; it enableil him to 
serve those tried friends in his district who had so eminently 
contributed to tbe raising of tbe immense fortune which he 
carried out of tbe country with him. No matter what ensued: 
the personal ends were answered ; the public ones were 
sacrificed ; the sovereign lost for ever that right which had 
been vested in him from time immemorial, viz., being Lord of 
the soil, and allowing to the occupant the right of possession 
from generation to generation on occasional renewals of tenure, 
where no cause of forfeiture existed. 

The reader will here clearly discern that this created a 
separation from that dependency to tbe State so essential to ba 
preserved in Eastern States. It effectually deprived the 
sovereign of the pleasing power of remitting to his tenant 
oppressed in bis stipulated payments by the unexpected mis- 
fortune arisen to him from the rigor of the elements. It 
debarred him equally from a prospect of increase to the State 
by stimulating honest industry in a distribution of snitablft 
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pecuniftiy advances tendings to promote cultivation. These 
were ties of long standing, and which had ntiiformly obtained. 
They were every year scrupnlously adhered to in that ceremony 
■of the Pooneah, where the enbject met the representative of 
his Lord with dne obedience, and in the constant hope of a 
remission of his fixed rent in alleviation of real known Iobb 
incorrcd, or receiving from Government a certain advance 
" tnccavey " reimbursable in fixed proportions and stated 
periods, where the intention was manifested of bringing lands 
with product which had either long lain fallow or such arable 
ones as were deemed fit for tillage. Further, to exemplify 
how averse they were to such a change in no instance did they 
-consider a greater grievance having befallen them. They con- 
templated with a metnncholy reflection their conseijnence as 
zemindars entirely done away by rendering their occupancies, 
which for generations hud regularly descended to them from 
their ancestors, liable to be transferred to others by a sale of a 
part of the whole, for arrears of a rent, hardly, incorrectly, 
and ignorantly imposed, with the exception of those who 
received tlieir new possessions on favored reduced assessments 
Distraint by confinement, even stripes, where arrears existed, 
were deemed preferable by them. It had obtained for ages, 
and custom, in endeavouring to impose on the landlord by 
making the best terms for the farm, or procuring from hia 
indulgence unseasonable remissions, had sanctioned such endeav- 
our with no disgrace, whereas the lopping off a branch of 
their zemindary was cruelly felt by them and engendered an 
infaerent discontent vhicli no future compensation conid 
remove : and to cause it to operate with greater disgust, this 
clause was newly introduced and inserted in their cabooleats 
(agreements) which they were compelled to sign, with every 
hazard of distress, or to see themselves ejected from these 
lands, the superintendence and management of which bad for 
ages devolved to their trust. 
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30* APPENDIX. 

In ray work written at the deaire of a friend, not pubHsliett 
for sole, but distributed to friends, and subsequently to every 
gentleman in the Direction, entitled " Answer to Mr. Law's 
Eising Resources," will be seen my decided opinion of its 
fallacy and impolicy. The former could not be doubted l>y 
those vetsed in the nature of Indian customs, laws, and reve- 
uae ; the latter has been evinced by the evil conseijnences 
which have followed. 

I will make allowance for the man who, having the first 
station within his reach offered him, can sacrifice, to obtain 
that end, any doubtful or erroneona opinions which he might 
till then have entertained : but for one bred up in the servicp, 
and to whom every one looked up for information, not only in 
the revenue line, where he had long conspicuously shone as tlie 
oracle, bnt likewise in every point which comprized the laws 
and ancient usages of India, to at once sacrifice at the ehrine 
of office every idea and knowledge which had rendered bis 
communication an object essential for reference, is sucli a 
dereliction of all manly steadiness as cannot too BufBcieutly 
be exposed. 
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